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OF 



THE CLASSICS. 



BATTLE OF THE LAPITH^ AND THE 

CENTAURS- 

Thb repast being ended, Nestor in fulfilment 
of his promise made the following narration : 

** Csenb, daughter of Elatus, the descendant 
of an illustrious family of Thessaly, was one of the 
most loTely young women of her time. All the 
neighbouring prinees made their court to her ; and 
in your oountry, AehilleSi she was so greatly ad^ 
mired, that even your father Peleus would doubt- 
less have become one of her suiters, had he not 
been so fortunate as to obtain the beautiful Nereide 
your mother. 

** One day as Casnis was walking on the sea- 
voL. in. A 
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shore she was perceWed by Neptune, who became 
extravagaDtly enamoured of her beauty. He 
made her a declaration of his ard^it attachment, 
and endeavoured by every attention in his power 
to convince her of the sincerity of his affection, 
and to engage her to love him in retam. He 
even made her a promise (doubtless it was that 
terrible Stygian oath which the gods could not 
break but at the risk of their rank and immor- 
tality) that he would grant her whatever she should 
first request. Caenis, wearied by the pursuit of 
so many lovers, requested to become a man. Her 
request was instantly granted, and her skin at the 
same time became invulnerable as a rock ; so that 
no snail in her testaceous dwelling, nor tortoise in 
her coat of mail, was ever so secure from injury as 
was Csenis in her newly-acquired epidermis of 
marble» 

" Csenis in her new sex obtained the name of 
Geneus; and wa3 one of the numerous guests in- 
vited to celebrate the nuptials of Pirithous, king 
of the Lapithae : a prince who has been greatly 
renowned on account of his inviolable friendship 
for the Athenian hero Theseus. This mortarcU 
had married the princess Hippodamia, daughter 
of Adrastus, kingof Argos. The marriage-festival 
wa& extremely brilliant^ and the company very 
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DQinerous. It was composed of the most cele- 
brated princes of Greece ; the most illustrious of 
the LapithsBy and other Thessalians ; together with 
many of their neighbours, the Centaurs. 

'' A sumptuous and splendid banquet was pre- 
paredi and we all sat down to table in great good 
humour. The hilarity of the feast was soon how- 
ever fatally dbturbed by Eurythion, one of the 
most superb and haughty of the Centaurs^ who 
suddenly became enamoured of the beautiful bride, 
and laying hold of her, attempted to carry her off 
by force. His example was immediately followed 
by the other Centaurs, who like him were intoxi- 
cated with wine. They seized the bridemaids, 
and other ladies who were present ; and a general 
confusion ensued. The palace, resounding with 
the clashing of arms and the cries of women, re- 
sembled a city taken by assault. 

" The valiant Theseus succeeded in rescuing the 
princess Hippodamia ; and as Eurythiou pursued 
him, he seized an antique vase, covered with 
figures in relievo, and hurling it with all his force 
struck the Centaur dead upon the spot. The com- 
bat BOW became general; plates, dishes, ewers, 
urns, in short the whole service of the table, lay 
scattered on the floor. The altar of Hymen, which 
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bad been erected befmre one of the doors of the 
palace that opened into a beautiful pleasure- 
ground, was not respected. The firebrand which 
still burned on this altar, with the sconces, the 
lustres, and all the sacred ornaments, became in- 
struments of destruction in the hands of the com- 
batants, and the palaoe was drenched in blood. 
The arm of the young Ceneus dealt death to all 
around him. On perceiving the valiant Helens, 
one of the bravest of the LapithsB, fall by the 
hand of the centaur Latreus, Ceneus defied him 
to single combat. Latreus threw his javelin 
against the face of his antagonist ; and the weapon 
striking with a sound as if it had hit against a 
marble statue, fell blunted to the ground. Few 
of the Centaurs now remained ; but those few 
seeing that the arms of their comrade had no 
power against his invulnerable assailant, ran ojBT 
to the mountains, and returning laden with trees 
which they had torn up by the roots, attacked 
Ceneus with great violence. In the conflict the 
young hero stumbled and fell to the ground* 
Filtal, alas! was this fall: for in a moment he 
was covered with the majestic oaks of Mount 
Otbrys, and the trees which had before shaded 
the Mount Pelion. The eflfotts of Ceneus seve- 
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ral times heaved this enormous mass, but he had 
not power to extricate himself from the load that 
oppressed him. 

''A bird covered with yellow plumage now 
flew out from the pile ; and Mopsus assuring the 
spectators that this most beautiful of the feathered 
race (the only one that had ever been seen of the 
kind) was the metamorphosed hero, stretched his 
bands towards heaven^ exclaiming — * Hail, valiant 
Ceneus^ hail !' The bird answered his salutations 
by several loud cries, and then flew away amidst 
the acclamations of the people. 

** By the united valour of Theseus, Pifithous« 
Hercules, and the rest of the Lapitbse, the Cen« 
taurs were defeated ; and being soon after obliiged 
to abandon the country, they ultimately took re* 
f uge in Arcadia," 

' Nestor here ended his narration ; and Tlepole* 
mus, a son of Hercules, instantly reproached him 
for not having spoken more particularly of the 
prowess on this occasion displayed by his father : 
to which the veteran replied — " Thy father, O 
Tlepolemus, has no need of my praises; his glory 
and renown have been resounded from the arising 
to the setting sun : but, know that when he de-^ 
stroyed the walls of Messenia, and suffered his 
troops to attack the cities of Elis and Pylos, which 
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had not merited his vengeance^ the palace of my 
father was consumed by fire» and my eleven 
brothers, all of them older than myself, were slaio. 
Periclymenns, my favoarite brother, who had been 
endowed by Neptune with the power of assuming 
different forms, had by the exercise of this power 
resisted the fary of Hercules for a considerable 
time. At last he took the form of an eagle ; and 
having torn the face of his adversaiy with his 
beak and claws, flew off towards the throne of 
Jupiter, but was arrested in his flight by an arrow 
from the bow of Hercules, and fell dead at his 
feet. Wonder not, then, valiant commander ' of 
the Rhodian fleet, that I am not much disposed 
to boast the exploits of a prince whose valour 
has proved so fatal to my family. The respect 
and affection I bear to the memory of my dear 
brothers incline me to be silent; but my friend- 
ship for thee, Tlepolemus, is not the less sincere." 
He ceased; and the Grecian heroes having 
thanked him for his narration, and drank the 
grace-cup to the success of their expedition, 
left the table, and retired to sleep ; the hand of 
Night having silently drawn her curtains as an 
invitation to repose. 

: Observations. — In the city of Florence there 
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is a fountain ornamented with an admirable group 
of statuary by Giovanni di Bologna, a celebrated 
pupil of the immortal Michael Angelo Bnonarotti. 
It represents a, combat of one of the Lapithae 
with a Centaur. 

Some persons have erroneously supposed it to 
be au exhibition of one of the feats of Hercules. 



TALK OF THE CLASSICS. 



DEATH OF ACHILLES— DESCRIPTION 

OF HIS ARMOUR. 

For nine whole years had the noise of battle, 
or the song of the warrior, been heard upon ]the 
Trojan shore. This war» of which we have a de- 
tailed account in the works of the immortal Ho- 
mer, had during this time been prosecuted with 
various success. Achilles had slain the valiant 
Hector ; ' and having tied the corpse of his fallen 
adversary to his car, had dragged it three times 
in savage triumph round the tomb of his friend 
Patroclus, who had fallen by the hand of that 
prince, and three times round the walls of Troy. 

Neptune, who had never forgiven Achilles for 
the loss of his son Cycnus, nor forgotten the as- 
sault that had driven him to the necessity of me- 
tamorphosing that invulnerable hero into a swan, 
became now more than ever indignant ; and wish- 
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ing to preclude the ferocious victor from the glory 
of farther conquest, addressed himself to ApoUo 
with a view to procure his intenrMtioil for that 
purpose, 

^ Dear Apollo/' said he, " dearest of all my 
brothers ! did we not build together these walls, 
which are now attacked by so many formidable 
enemies? Seest thou not the destruction that 
threatens these bastions and towers, which appear 
ready to fall on the unwary passenger? Hast 
thou no pity, no regret for the loss of thousands of 
heroes who have perished in defending these ram- 
parts, which are the work of our hqnds? Hector, 
the pride and glory of the Trojan army^ is no 
more ! Have we not seen his corpse barbarously 
dragged round these walls ? and the cruel Achil- 
les yet lives, and triumphs! Why, O why are 
the gods withheld by Destiny from openly and 
personally taking part in this war ? Bouse thee, 
dear Apollo, rouse and exert thy influence to put 
a stop to the bloody career of this cruel son of 
Peleus/' He ceased ; and the divinity of Delos, 
disposed to gratify the desire of his brother, espe- 
cially as it happened to be in perfect unison with 
his own, wrapped himself in a cloud, and proceed- 
ed towards the centre of the Trojan army, where, 
seeing Paris engaged in combat, he drew him 
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aside, and making himself known, I'eproved faiiQ 
severely for wasting his time and his arrows in 
attacking battalions made np of individuals of little 
note, while more distinguished conquests promis^sd 
to reward his military ardour, ** If thou hast any 
love for thy mourning family," said he, *' turn thy 
arms against yon savage warrior, and avenge the 
death of thy brothers, who have fallen by hi» 
bands. " Thus saying, he pointed to Achilles.. 
Paris drew his bow. The winged messenger of 
vengeance hit the chieftain in one of his heels. The 
wound was mortal ! and this hero, who had so long 
been the scourge and terror of the Trojan array, 
was numbered with the dead. 

The corpse was laid on the funeral-pile; and 
Vulcan now sent his fire to consume the body of 
the hero, for whom he had heretofore, at the re- 
quest of Thetis, forged a suit of armour of inimi^ 
table workmanship. 

It seems that' while Achilles ' was yet a child, 
his mother had been warned by an oracle, that her 
son would inevitably perish before the walls of 
Troy, if he should ever engage in any hostile at- 
tack against that city. With a view, therefore, of 
hindering her son from going to war, she clothed 
him in female attire, and sent him secretly to the 
court of Lycomedes, king of Scyros, to be edciL« 
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tated with the daughters of that monarch. TJlys* 
aes, king of Ithaca> having, on his part^ been as^ 
sured by an oracle that Troy could never be taken 
without the aid of Achilles, sought him with un- 
wearied assiduity; and having at length obtained 
intelligence of his being concealed at the ^ourt.of 
Lycomedes» be went thither disguised in the habit 
of a merchanti exposing to sale a variety of female 
ornaments^ set with jewels of great value, amongst 
which he had adroitly placed some arms of exqui- 
site temper and beauty. Ulysses obtained per- 
mission to display his merchandise to the young 
princesses, the daughters of Lycomedes, in whose 
company was the disguised Achilles, who making 
choice of the arms, thereby discovered his sex. 
The false merchant immediately exclaimed-*-*- 
** Young hero ! the fate of Troy is in thy hands ! 
delay not to come and level her proud walls with 
the ground/' Achilles followed his advice, and 
went with the Greeks to besiege that flourishing 
city. 

Thetis, in great anxiety for the preservation of 
her son, now had recourse to Vulcan, imploring 
him to make for Achilles a suit of armour that 
should repel the darts of bis enemies. The armour 
was made, and was indeed a magnificent present ! 
The helmet was of incomparable beauty ! The 
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V 

laiica» tbd javeUoy the $iro]rd» idl ifere of the fiiiBBt 
matQiiak^ and of th« 200^ oxquinte woriLBumship. 
T)ie ea^sioiifl sldetd, ornameiited with «nperb en^ 
gravii^f, j^preaented the stw. the eardi, the sky, 
with yaripus ooiisteUfi^tioiis $ as the Pleiades^ the 
Hyilde9» the Bear, the superb Drfam, aned many 
otiierft. It also exhibited a great numbar of cities ; 
atidi ia addition to all its beaaties, it possessedihe 
mraloable quality of being proof against the darts, 
arrows, and other hostile weapons in use among 
warriors at that period. The armour offering no 
protection to the heels of the weacer, Aehiiies 
fell the victim of an enemy far inferior to him* 
self in strength and prowess. Apollo directed 
the coarse of the fatal arrow, and its aim was 
sure. 

Achilles being now no more, his splendid armour 
became an object of fierce contention between 
Ulysses king of Ithaca, and Ajax the son of 
T^amon ; each of whom had the boldness to claim 
it as the due reward of his services. 

ObservatioM. — In the cabinet of the king of 

Prussia are some valuable engravings on stone ; 

. one of which represents Vulcan directing the Cy* 

clops, who are making the shield of Achilles, while 

he presents to the hero a parazonium, that is, a 
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tort ci diofi dagger worn by ancient warriora on 
their right side. 

In the YiUa Borgbese is a basso-relieTO which 
exhibits Aehiiles puttii^ on his armonr, in order 
to %ht Hector and his troops. 

In the Ibttei Palace is a fine basso-relievo, 
representing Antilochos announcing to Achilles 
the death of his friend Patroclns. 

In the gallery of the dacal palace at Piombino 
is a fine representation in stone of tbe dieadful 
combat of the Greeks and Trojans over the dead 
body of Patroclns. 

A basso-relievo in the Villa Borghese exhibits 
a sort of procession bringping into the city of Troy, 
by the gate called the Scea, the mangled body of 
Hector ; tbe Trojan women weeping in bitter an- 
guish over the remains of the hero, who was their 
last and only hope. 

At Frescati there is a basso-relievo which ex* 
bibits the funeral of Hector. 

A painting found in Herculaneum exhibits 
Achilles in a sitting posture, having a parazonium 
of about six inches long fastened by two rings to 
his girdle, which is of a greep colour. 

In the cabinet of tfaXking of Prussia is a superb 
engraving on stone, exhibiting Achilles in his car 
dragging the dead body of Hector round the walls 
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of Troy. The car is conducted by his charioteer 
AatomedoD. 

A fine basso-relievo in an apartment of the 
Capitoline Mnseum exhibits the sad procession iu 
which the body of Hector is carried to the funeral* 
pile, with Hecuba, Andromache, and other fe- 
males weeping. 



Note. — 1 Aehillet, Some authors say that Thetis 
dipped the infant Achilles in the waters of the Styx ; 
by which dipping every part of his body was rendered 
invulnerable, except the heel by which she held him, 
and in which he afterwards received a mortal wound 
by^ the arrow of Parb. 
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AJAX PLEADS FOR THE ARMS OF 

ACHILLES. 

Agamemnon^ the commander'tn-chief of the 
foreet , would not take upon himielf to 
in the diipnte between Ajax and Ulyfiet ; 
but conrening the principal officerf , commanded 
them to form a circle^ and to place the armf of the 
deceased in the centre, together with the hereof 
contending for their poffOffion, who fhould^ each 
in hii turn, be allowed to address the assembly in 
a discourse illustrative of hb claims to the magni- 
ficent reward thift was now the subject of their 
mutual contestation; and that, after having ex- 
posed their respective pretensions, the assembly 
should adjudge the arms to him whose title to them 
should^ in the opinion of all, be best established* 

Ajax was called upon to speak first; and the 
indignant hero casting on Ulysses a look expres- 
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sive of the mingled feelings of rage and disdain, 
stretched his liands towards heaven, and thus 
began : 

'' Ye gods ! is it thus, with a thousand vessels 
before our eyes, that I am called upon to compare 
my claims with those of Ulysses ; thatpnsillanimous 
prince, who dared not to approach these very ves- 
sels when Hector, bearing in his hands a flaming 
torch, came with his followers to set fire to the 
fleet. Ulysses fled; and it was this arm that 
saved our navy from the threatened conflagration. 
The king of Ithaca reserved the display of his 
prowess for a contest like the present. In this he 
acted wisely : for knowing his own weakness and 
inferiority as a warrior, and conscious at the same 
time of his superior talents as an orator, he must 
be well aware that a combat of words will always 
suit him better than a combat of arms. 

''UnsUlied as I am in the arts of persuasion, 
my pretensions will owe nothing to the subtle, 
but powerful influence of oratory and elocution. 

''Is it necessary, 6 my companions ia arms, is 
it necessary that I should recapitulate my exploits ? 
Were they not achieved in your presence ? Have 
you not all been eye-witnesses of my glory? I^etthe 
son of Laertes recount to you his deeds of prowess, 
since the night only has seen his achievements ; 
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dkijrligbt ditolatnii tbem* Tbe prize I wm anxiotis 

to obtatD ii indeed precioni ; bat iii velue if maeh 

diatimbed by tbe reflectioiii tbat UlyMeg it my 

conpetiier ia tbe trial for tbeir poiiefiioo* Cao 

Ajax be valo of tbe aeqaititioa of aagbt thii priooe 

bae aepired, or boped to obtain ? UlyMea wsU at 

any rate eneore immortal glory by tbii eoatetti 

aiaee^ tbongb Tanqabbed, be will be able to baatt 

tbat be wae permitted to enter tbe liett witb AjaJC« 

** If preteneioni^ foaoded on my perional vale«r# 

be not deemed iniBcieatly weighty, I , may lay 

fome claim to yonr saffnigei from the nobility and 

grandeur of my detcent. Am I not tbe fon of 

Telamon, wlioaa armi, nnited witb tboie of bit 

iraliaot friend Herealei, heretofore ponisbed tbe 

treachery of Laomedet, by rendering themfehei 

maeten of bit prrmd capital— of tbat TelamoBi who 

accompanied tbe ren own e d Jeeon in bit celebrated 

expedition to Colcbic for the recoirery of the 

golden fleece ? My grandfather was iEacnSt king 

of ^gina, now one o( the immortal jadgec in tbe 

conrt of PIntOy giving laws and execnting joitice 

in tbe very pkwe where Siiyphns, tbe progenitor 

of UlyifCf , rolls for ever bif enormoai maff of 

itone* Tbe torereign of tbe godi acknowledged 

JEmcvm for bii ion : hence then I am the great* 

gratidion of Jupiter himself* 
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" My design in retracing this line of illnstrions 
ancestry, is merely to remind yon that it is mine in 
common with Achilles. The blood that warms 
and animates thu form, flows in direct line from 
the same source as that which so lately circulated 
in the veins of the departed hero. Achilles was 
my cousin-german : hence I might claim this 
armour by right of hereditary succession. Why 
should the descendant of Sbyphus be allowed any 
pretensions to an inheritance which belongs by the 
ties of birth to the j^acide, and not to a foreign 
family ? 

" Shall this shield be refused to me for coming 
too hastily to this war, and for coming of my own 
accord? And shall it rather be awarded to this 
prince, who feigned himself an idiot in order to 
deprive the Grecian army of his services ; and who 
at last came by force, when the superior address 
of Palamedes had discovered the base deception 
which his cowardice had suggested ? Shall the 
man who endeavoured to avoid taking arms at all 
be now rewarded with the most glorious ? while 
Ajax, ever forward to attack or to defend where 
danger threatened, shall remain dishonourably de- 
prived of his rightful succession to the son of his 
uncle Peleus« 

''Happy had it been for us if the idiotism 
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affected by my inglorious rival bad been real, or 
at least bad been believed to be so 4 for then we 
should not bave bad to reproach ourselves for 
bringing to the Phrygian shore the instigator and 
counsellor of crime. 

" Were it not for the perfidions advice of 

Ulysses, the unhappy son of P»an would not now 

be a -miserable exile in the island of Lemnos, a 

prey to corroding want and excruciating pain^ 

seeking shelter in the shades of forests, or in the 

caverns of mountains that reverberate his groans, 

and charge their echoes with his sighs. The 

prayers of this wretched sufferer will one day 

be heard ; and the just gods will sooner or later 

avenge his misery on the traitor who has caused 

it. Philoctetes,' our illustrious companion in arms, 

united to our cause by the .most solemn of all 

CDgagemonts, is now compelled by want and mi* 

sery to direct the unerring arrows of Hercules, 

fraught as they are with the fate of Priam and 

of Troy, against the birds of the air ; their flesh 

supplying bis food, and their feathers his clothing. 

Philoctetes yet lives, it is tru^ ; and perhaps he 

owes even that poor advantage to his being at a 

distance from Ulysses. 

** Had Palamedes^ been left upon a desert island, 
be might still have lived in peace, or have die4 
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without ignominy. Ulysses basdy revenged 
self on this hero, by bringing against him an aecu- 
sation of being bribed to treason ; and confirming 
this falsely-imputed guilt by discovering a sum of 
gold, which, with his own wicked kands, he had 
previously buried within the tent of this innocent 
and unfortunate warrior. Ulysses hais thus di* 
mtnisfaed our force by death or by exile. This b the 
way in which he has conducted his attacks, and in 
this way has rendered his name redoubtable. 

** My rival is admired for his powers of oratory; 
but were his eloquence equal to that of the vebe* 
rable Nestor,^ it would fail, I think, to persuade 
you that he was not guilty of a crime in abandon- 
ing that illustrious veteran, when, enfeebled by 
fatigue and mounted on a wounded horse that 
was scarcely able to walk, he vainly implored the 
assistance of his dastardly colleague. Accuse me 
not of calumny ; I call upon Diomedes to attest the 
truth of what I advance. Diomedes witnessed 
the shameful flight of his friend, while he stood 
calling him and loading him with reproaches. 
The gods are just : Ulysses was soon after in want 
of the assistance he had so basely refused to the 
venerable Nestor. Had his example been followed, 
he would, in that moment of distress, have been 
left to his fate. But no sooner did I hear him 
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ealdig lor die help of Uf eompasioiii than I fleir 
to his aid, repelled the attacks of his enemies, 
covered him with my hneUer, and saved a life; the 
pieaenratioii of whieh, however, adds aothiog to 
mj glorj, noee none is due to him who undertakes 
the deieaee of a coward. It is nevertheless 
worthy of remark, that when I had placed him 
out of danger, by putting his assailants to .flight, 
aO that weakness and exhaostion, which had 
rendered him incapable of fightii^ in his own de- 
fence, suddenly left him, and was succeeded by 
extraordinary force and agility ; for he rose and 
vanished from the spot, running with incrediUe 
speed. 

'' Hector, the glory of tho Trojan army, at 
length came, conducted by the god of war. Terror 
went before him. Destruction and Carnage marked 
his way, and his enmies were aiqpaUed at his 
appearance. In the midst of the devastation that 
surrounded him, and at the very moment when 
victory was about to crown his valour, I knocked 
him down with a stone ; and whm after this he 
dared to challenge the boldest of the Ghfoeks to 
single combat, I presented myself as a candidate 
for this trial of skill and prowess. My comrades 
expressed a wish that the lot might fall upon me. 
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It did 80 ; and I eall upon you, Grecians, to wit- 
ness that I was not vanquished. 

«The Trojans soon after brought fire and 
flame to our vessels. Where then was the elo- 
quent Ulysses? I opposed my arm to the arms of 
our enemies ; my body as a bulwark against their 
attacks. I saved our fleet, and with it the dear 
hope of return to our native country. Allow me, 
O ye. assembled chiefs, allow me to claim these 
arms in return for the ships I have saved. The 
glorious achievemeuts of Ajax will reflect as much 
honour on this armour as he can derive from its 
possession. 

''Will Ulysses venture to compare with my 
actions his assassination of Rhesus ; ^ the death 
with which he punished the treacherous Dolon ; his 
rape of Helenus ;' or even that of the Palladium?^ 
The obscurity of night has been essential to his 
most daring actions ; and even such as they were, 
^hey, could never have been performed without the 
aid of Diomedes.7 If deeds like these be deemed 
worthy of the splendid recompense, then, in justice, 
let it be divided, and let the best portion be 
swarded to the son of Tydeus. 
. " But why, O Grecians, why should you favour 
the king of Ithaca? that double-dealing, pusillani- 
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metis monarch, whose most brilliant actions form a 
continued series of artifice and deceit, in which his 
arms have been altogether nseless. ' The man who 
never attacks his enemies but in the dark has no 
need of this brilliant helmet: it is too glorious for 
him, and would probably prove a fatal present^ 
since its splendour might betray him in his ambus-> 
cades. His feeble hands, adroit only in the arts 
of theft and pilfering, are too weak to wield the 
lance of Achilles ; and his arm would ill support 
that superb shield, on which the art of the en- 
graver has curiously represented the world and the 
firmament by which it is surrounded. 

** Weak monarch ! By what fatal infatuation 
art thou induced to desire a reward that would 
prove thy inevitable ruin? Should this august 
assembly, by some unaccountable error of judg- 
ment, grant thee the meed to which thou hast the 
folly to pretend ; far from exciting the terror of 
thy enemies, thou wouldst only stimulate their cou- 
rage, by the hope of being able to despoil thee. 
These arms would only serve to embarrass thee 
in flight, to which in all cases of danger thou art 
naturally inclined to have recourse. Besides, thy 
own shield, which has been so rarely opposed in 
thy defence, is still as good as new ; whereas mine, 
pierced by a thousand arrows, is become unfit for 
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farther use, and requires to be replaced by a new 
one. 

<< To pmt an end to thifr-contest, eommand, O ye 
illnstrions chiefs, command that this armoar be 
placed in the middle of the Trojan army, and let it 
be awarded to him of us two who shall in open 
daylight wrest it from the power of the enemy." 

Thus spoke the son of Telamon ; and a mumiiir 
of applause was heard throughout the assembly. 



Notes, — ^1 Philoctetes, He was the friend and 
armour-bearer of Hercules; who, as he lay on his 
funeral-pile, gave him his bow and arrows, charging 
him to bury his ashes, and never to divulge the secret 
of the place where they were deposited. The Greeks, 
however, compelled Philoctetes to ducover where the 
ariies were laid ; and as he had made an 4>ath never 
to mention the place, he pointed it out by striking the 
spot with hb foot, concluding that this would not be 
considered as an absolate violation of his promise. 
For this he was punished, by the immediate fall of a 
poisoned arrow ; which caused such an oflBensive wound, 
that his comrades thought themselves justified in re* 
moving him from their camp. On his return to the 
Phrygian coast, he was cured by iEsculapius^ or, ac- 
cording to some authors, by M achaoui or Podalirius. 
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lie then uied the arrowi of Hercules with great effect 
•faiiiet the Trojanft killing maoy illuftriouff prtnoee 
amI eonmiaiiderf ; amoog whom was Faris^ the author 
ami cause of all this ruin and calamit j* 

After the Trojan war, Fhiloctetes went with a 
cokoy to that part of Italy which was afterwards 
called Magna Oreeia, and founded a city, to which 
be gare the Dame of Petilia, now Strongoli, capital of 
Locania, 

2 Palamedei, son of Nauphius, king of Eulxea 
(now N'egropont), was one of the most estimable of the 
Grecian chiefs. Ulysses is said to have borne him 
much ill-will for having discovered the apparent idiot- 
tBm, by which he hoped to elude the war, to be 
feigned. Falamedes died on the Trojan shore; but 
the accounts given of his death are exceedingly 
various. Some authors assert that Ulysses, by forging 
and intercepting a letter, which appeared to be ad- 
dressed to him by Friam, king of Troy, demanding the 
fulfilment of a treasonable engagement, for which he 
had sent the sum stipulated, and which sum wai 
actually found in the tent of the Euboean chief, haTing 
been concealed there by the same wicked hands 
that had forged the letter, this prince was stoned to 
death by order of an assembly of the Grecian corn- 
maAders, 

To Falamedes is attributed the invention of the 

# 

game of chess* Folygnotus, a celebrated artist, who 
VOL. III. B 
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flourished 422 yean before Chrisi, and to wIkwi the 
Athenians were indebted for most of the fine pieces 
that adorned the Pceeile, is said by Pausanias to haT<» 
made a beautiful picture, in which Palamedes is re- 
presented as playing at chess with his comrades. Tlie 
first chess-meuy or aj^ratus for this elegant game, 
was, according to the same author, deposited, with 
grand ceremonies of consecrationr, in the temple of 
Fortune at Argos. 

3 Nutor. This venerable personage, king of Mes- 
senia and Pylos, has been called Homer's faTOurite 
old man. That immortal poet has certainly repre- 
sented him as the most perfect of all his heroes. Be 
went to the siege of Troy at a very advanced age, and 
distinguished himself in that memorable war by his 
bravery and sagacity. On one occasion the poet re- 
presents Agamemnon as exclaiming, that if he had ten 
generals like Nestor, the reduction of Troy would be 
the work of a moment. After the war, NestiMr retired 
to Greece, and enjoyed in the bosom of his family that 
peace and comfort which he had justly merited. He 
ii^ said to have lived three generations of men : some 
suppose this means three hundred years, and some 
one hundred. The Greeks and Romans were vront 
to -compliment their friends by wishing they might 
live to the years of Nestor. 

4 Rkem$. He was a king of Thrace, who pos- 
sessed certain fine horses, respecting nHiich an oracle 
had declared, that if they once drank the waters of the 
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witb whom lie aft^wards retiied to a part oTEpiraSk 
over whidli he ieigiied» pwmg it tbe aane ef Cliaoaia 
He wastheoaly one of Priam's aoas tbat samied tht 
overtlirow of his oomitry. 

6 PMrniimm^ was a saall statue of Miaora, or 
Pallas ; od the preserration of which the safety ofTioy 
depended. Many and yarioos aie the aeeoaats lo- 
spectiag the nann^r in which it came into that city. 
The Tiojaas held that it dn^ped down from heaTsa, 
and wasseat as a gift from Jupiter* Minerva was dis- 
pleased to hehold her statue handled so roo^y and so 
familiarly; and the Palladium itself, according to 
Virgil, appeared on this oceuion to have received life 
and nK>tion ; and by the fladies of light that darted 
from its eyes, and its sudden iqprings from the earth, 
seemed to show the resentment of the goddess. Some 
have supposed it to have been a moving antomahm 
figure. It held a pike in one hand, and a distaff 
and spindle in the other. The Palladium is said to 
have bera ultimately brought to Rome, and preserved 
vridi the greatest secrecy and care in the luiple of 
Vesta. 

A short time after the first Punic vrar tius luiple 
took fire ; vrhen Metellus, vHio signalised himself by 
a victory over the Carthaginians, threw himself into 
the flames in search of the Palladium, whiiA he sac- 
ceeded in saving, though he vras so mudi scorned 
that he lost an arm and an eye in tiie entwrprise. 



J 
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7 Diom€d$$f son of Tydens^ was king of jEtolt8« 
He WM one of the braTeet of all the Grecian war- 
rion. He attacked Venos henelf, and wounded her 
flererely in the arm. He engaged in fierce combat 
with Mari, the god of war ; and sent him off com- 
plaming to Jupiter of the injuries he had received. 

Some authors relate that Diomedes, in going with 

ITIyases to steal the Palladium, permitted him to get 
on his shoulders, in order to scale the wall by which 
the city was surrounded, expecting that on reaching 
the top he would assist him to ascend it ; instead of 
which Diomedes ran to take the Palladium^ and 
speedily returned to his companion, who, being angry 
at this mancravre, walked for some time behind his 
colleague, and at length drew his sword with intent to 
kill him : the blade being highly polished, threw a ray 
of light as he drew it from the sheath, which betrayed 
his intention. Diomedes instantly turned, seized the 
weapon, and obliged Ulysses to walk before. From 
this circumstance it became proverbial to say of a 
person that was forced to do any thing against his 
will, that he observed tlu law ofDiomidei, 

After the war this prince went to settle in Calabria, 
and built a city called Argyrippa, or Argos-Ippion : 
its ruins now foi:in a small town called Arpi. There 
was a superb temple erected in honour of Diomedes, 
in a sacred grove near the mouth of the Timavus, a 
river which falb into the Adriatic sea ; and a smaller 
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one, in a little neigbbouriiig bland, called Diomedea. 
The Veneti and the Umbri gave him pecuUar honours : 
,the fonner .occasionally offered to him the sacrifice t>f 
a white horse. 
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ULYSSES PLEADS FOR THE ARMS OF 

ACHILLES. 

ULYdSBS DOW took bis tarn to speak. He 
rose, looked pensively on the ground f<»r some 
moments^ then raising his head, and turainj^ 
towards his judges with an air of tHist and con^ 
fidenoe^ thus began : 

" Had the gods been propitious to my prayers^ 
and to those of my honoured complBinions in arms, 
our departed comrade would still have been in^- 
vested with this splendid armour» and we should 
still have to glory in the possession of the great 
Achilles. But, since the Fates havei cruelly de-* 
prived us of this happiness, who is there that can 
with more justice lay claim to the arms of that 
hero than the man who gave him to the Grecian 
army? 
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*'ir the avowed stupidity or igDorance of my 
rival be not allowed to give him a title to success, 
let not the persnasiVe talents with which he re- 
proaches me prove an obstacle to mine. Let no 
one be jealons or offended, if on the present occa^ 
sion I employ, with a view to my own personal 
advantage, the little eloquence I possess, and 
which I have so often and so successfully exer- 
cised for the common interest of Greece. Every 
one has an undoubted right to exert in his own 
favour the talents with which nature or education 
has endowed him. 

''The advantages of birth and illustrious an- 
cestry depend not upon ourselves, and are there- 
fore, as forming a claim to recompense or reward, 
disavowed by every principle of reason. But 
since Ajax has thought proper to boast of his 
descent from the sovereign of the gods, I hope 
I shall be forgiven if I concisely demonstrate that 
mine is the same, and in the same degree. Laertes 
is my father. My grandfather was Arcesius, the 
son of Jupiter. Neither of these was ever con- 
sidered as a murderer : neither of them banished 
from his country. My mother was the grand- 
daughter of Mercury ; but I pretend pot to plead 
this advantage over my rival as a claim for the 
glorious prize for which we are now candidates. 
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lir^nded however that Ajax be allowed no right 
in eoniequence of hb father being the brother of 
Peleofl ; and provided also that in this cause per- 
sonal merit be the only admitted ground of pre^ 
tension, and not the adventitioas lustre of birth 
or descent. If, however, any regard be paid to 
parentage or kindred in the decision of this assem* 
biy, then must this splendid object of heritage be 
transported to Phthia or Scyros, for Pyrrhas is 
the son of Achilles. What then becomes of the 
boasted hereditary right of Ajax ? Teucer is the 
cousin of the deceased, as well as he : yet Teucer 
pretends not to these arms ; he demands them 
not ; and if he did, say, would he obtain them ? 
Since then no plea will be allowed but that of 
personal desert and active service, I will endea- 
vour to retrace my actions and achievements, ac- 
cording to the order of events. 

'' Thetis, the mother of Achilles, being warned 
of the fate that would attend her son, if he went 
to the siege of Troy, had disguised him in a dress 
that deceived the Greeks, and amongst them even 
Ajax himself. I gained admittance into the palace 
of Lycomedes ; and among a variety of ornaments 
of female dress that I obtained leave to display to 
the young princesses, I placed certain arms, the 
view of which could not fail to attract the atten- 
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tion of 9 hero, under whatever disguise he might 
be poncealed. No sooner had I exposed my merr 
cbandise than the pretended princess laid hold of 
the javelin; and I exclaimed in triumph. ' Young 
warrior! the destiny of Troy is in thy hands; 
hesitate not a moment, but come and lay her 
proud ramparts level with the ground.' It was 
thus that I engaged the young prince in an enter- 
prise worthy of his valour ; and I shall doubtless 
be forgiven if from that time I claim a share in the 
glory of his actions, 

** I wounded Telephus in a combat of the lance ; 
and I granted him his life after he was van- 
quished. I took the islands of Lesbos, Tenedos, 
and Scyros, and the cities of Chryse and Cylla ; 
and above all^ I brought you the hero who slew 
the valiant Hector. I claim the arms of Achilles 
in return for those by which I discovered his dis^ 
guisQ. 

^'When the outrage offered to Menelaus had 
inspired all Greece with a feeling of resentment ; 
when a thousand vessels waited in the port of 
Auiis for winds that blew not, or blew in a con- 
trary direction ; when the unpitying oracle com- 
manded Agamemnon to sacrifice his innocent 
daughter ; when this great prince, struggling and 
hesitating between the feelings of nature and the 
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duties of a monarch, at last refiued the required 
sacrifice, and irritated the gods; it was J who 
inclined his paternal tenderness to yield to tlid 
pablic good. I undertook in this instance a caose 
of the titmost difficnlty, before a judge already 
gained by the opposite party, that of paternal 
affection. I represented to him the glory of his 
people ; 6f his brother; of the sceptre which had 
been confided to his care. I succeeded in my 
design ; and disposed him to pay the advantages 
of royalty with the blood of his innocent child. 
This child, this victim, I was then commissioned 
to fetch from the arms of her mother. I knew 
this to be an undertaking thai would defeat all 
the powers of persuasion; and aware that it would 
be folly to exhort, I was compelled to deceive. 
Had Ajax been sent on this expedition, our fleet 
might have been to this day in the port of Aulis. 

*' Being afterwards sent on an embassy to Troy^ 
I appeared at the court of Priam ; a court at that 
time filled with illustrious warriors. I executed 
my commission with intrepidity. I pleaded for 
the interests of Greece. I accused Paris of the 
rape of Helen, and demanded her restoration. 
Priam and Antenor were subdued by my argu- 
ments, and consented to send her back ; but Paris, 
with his brothers, and all who had been in any way 
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coneerned in the elopement, oould aipturcely com- 
mand Aheir fary or restrain their yiolence. That 
day, O Menekms, convinced me of your danger 
and of mine. 

** ft would be too tedious to mention all that I 
hare done for our common interests since the 
commencement of this famous siege. Many of 
my achievements I shall therefore pass over in 
silence, reverting only to some of the most essen- 
tial. Allow me to recall to your recollection, that 
after the first combats the Trojans shut them- 
selves up within their walls, and sedulously avoided 
all occasion of appearing in a field of battle. It 
is only since the beginning of the tenth year that 
our combats have recommenced. What was Ajax 
doing all this time ? that redoubtable, hero, who 
only knows how to fight. Of what use has he 
been for so many years to the Greeks assembled 
under the walls of Troy ? If I am asked to g^ve 
an account of my conduct during that long space 
of time, I can say that I have watched round the 
city with unabatiog vigilance ; I have laboured to 
secure the fleet from the attacks of the enemy ; 
I have exhorted my companions to bear with forti- 
tude and patience the fatigues of a siege pro- 
tracted to such a discouraging length ; I have 
taken care of the provisions and ammunition, and 
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I hare beeo diligently employed on all oocations 
where my interreotion could be of any use. 

** When Agamemnoni deceired by a dream, 
lent to him by Jupiter, wished to raise the siege, 
be was justifiable, because he considered that vision 
of the night as an order from the gods ; but did 
Ajax then offer the least argument, or present the 
least obstacle that might prevent the departure of 
the troops I Did not these eyes behold him join 
them in their flight I I blush at the recollection 
of this instance of his pusillanimity. ' Compa- 
nions in arms,' cried I, ' wherefore do you flee ? 
Is it not folly to raise the siege, when the city you 
have so long surrounded, now pressed on every 
side, is on the point of surrendering ? Will you, 
after a siege of nine years, return to Greece with- 
out a single trophy of victory, and with the dis- 
grace of having failed in your undertaking V By 
these and other expostulations, suggested by the 
circumstances and feelings of the moment, I suc- 
ceeded in hindering the departure of the fleet. 
Agamemnon, however, being still terrified by his 
dream, assembled the chiefs of his army to deli- 
berate on the subject. Ajax then had not a word 
to say. Thersites, with his usual insolence, said 
too much : he laughed at the assembly, and the 
motive for which it was convened ; and this arm 
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I 

ponished his temerity. I then pleaded the caosd 
of Greece; excited the ardour of my compatriots; 
and caused their courage and their hopes to revive, 
so that they are still on the Trojan shore, stiU 
disposed to prosecute the war with vigour. From 
that moment all the heroic actions of Ajax ought 
to be imputed to me, since it was my intervention 
alone that retfuned him in our army. Ajax has 
no colleague ; no associate in arms ; and he seems 
to be incapable of appreciating the advantage I 
enjoy in the attachment of Diomedes. 
. ** When I penetrated by night into the IVojan 
camp, it was not in consequence of being ordered 
so to do. It was not a duty imposed on me. 
This perilous attempt was voluntary on my part. 
I braved all hazards ; all difficulties. I slew 
Dolon, whom the Trojans had sent as a spy into 
our army ; and obtained from him before his death 
the most minute and detailed communications 
respecting the situation and plans of the enemy. 
It was I who entered into the quarters of Rhesus ; 
|ind when I had slain him and his companions, I 
ascended his car, and drove it in triumph into the 
midst *of our camp, drawn by the very horses that 
were to have been the reward of Dolon if he had 
succeeded in his design. 

" Shall I speak of the ravages I made among 
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the troops of Sarpedon ; of tlie tUustrions warriorr 
who fell before the power of this arm ; as, Alastor^ 
Alcander, and a thousand less celebrated names t 
I bear on my body honourable marks of wonndfi 
receired in these battles. 1 require you not to 
believe this on my word only. Behold these scars ! 
(here Ulysses opened his tunic, and exposed bi» 
breast to the Wew of the army.) See how thiik 
heart, devoted to your interest, has presented 
itself to the attacks of the enemy. Ajax has not 
shed his blood for you. He has never received 
a wound. What, though he defended our fleet 
against the Trojans, and even against Jupiter him-^ 
self, as he boasts of having done ? I allow all the 
merit that can be imputed to him for this action ; 
far be it from me to wish to tarnish the glory he 
may have acquired ; but let him not arrogate to 
himself an honour which was common to you all, 
since you all assisted him on that occasion. Did 
not Patroclus, invested with the armour of his 
friend Achilles, join in dispersing the Trojans 
when they came to burn the fleet? * Ajax, speaks 
ing of Hector, has attempted to persuade you that 
it was he alone who dared to brave that prince in 
single combat: he seems to have forgotten all the 
other chiefs who offered to engage on this occa- 
sion ; as, Agamen^non, Menelaus, myself, and 
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others. We were nine who pretended to thid 
honour. Oar pretensions were decided by lot^ 
and the lot fell npon Ajax. What was the result 
of this combat? Hector received not a mngle 
wound. 

'* I come now with the most poignant grief to 
speak of the awful moment in which we lost 
Achilles, the bulwark and glory of Greece. Over- 
come, as I then was, by affliction, neither my sor- 
row nor the presence of the enemy were able to 
hinder me from seizing and carrying off the body- 
Yes, I can boast that these shoulders have borne 
the corpse of that hc^ro, together with the arms 
which I this day aspire to obtain. You see, then, 
O my judges, that I have strength enough to sup- 
port their weight; and if you adjudge them to 
me, you shall find my gratitude equal to my 
strength. 

'* Shall it ever be said that these arms, the 
work of Vulcan himself, fabricated at the request 
of Thetis, have been awarded to an ilUbred, igno- 
rant soldier? Will Ajax appreciate, or even un- 
derstand, the inimitable engravings that adorn 
that shield, representing the earth, the moon, the 
heavens, and the planets ? This is above his know- 
ledge; his instruction ; his. comprehension. He 
has the folly to aspire to the possession of a suit 
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of annour whose very ornaments vill erer prove 
an enigma, the sense of which he has not the 
capaeity to penetrate. 

" Ajax accases me of having come to the siege 
of Troy after him, without considering that this 
aecosation might apply equally to Achilles himself. 
If it was a crime to endeavour to elude the war by 
artifice, that hero was then as culpable as I. He 
was retained byan affectionate mother, and I by an 
amiable and virtuous wife. The first moments 
have been given to the objects of our tenderest 
affections ; the rest have been consecrated to the 
eanse of Menelaus and of Greece. If I catinoC 
dear myself entirely from this reproach of Ajaxv 
it is no matter, as it attaches to me in common 
with the greatest of men. Recollect that it was 
Ulysses who sought out and discovered Achilles ; 
but it was not Ajax that discovered Ulysses. 

" Some of the accusations he has brought against 
me may be considered as so many reproach^ 
brought against this assembly. If I ought to 
Uush at having accused Palamedes, say, b it 
honourable in you to have condemned him ? The 
treason of that ofiicer was sufiiciently proved, and 
you judged and acted accordingly. 

** It is not for me to attempt to justify myself 
for havinflr leftPhiloctetes in the island of Lemnos. 
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It 18 rather for yon, O ye .chiefs, to do this, who 
caDfleDted to leave him there. I cannot deny that 
I persuaded him to remain jon that islandt to rest 
himself after the fatigues of the war and of the 
Toyage. He followed my advice* and he yet lives. 
My counsel was sincere. The event has been.foF^ 
tnqate ; and I have neither betrayed Greece nor 
Philoctetes. 

'' Now that the oracle has declared that Troy 
can never be destroyed without the presence cf 
that illustrious warrior, what will you do? WiQ 
you .send me to fetch him.? Oh ! no. Give this 
commission to Ajax. He no doubt will find some 
means of calming this unfortunate suflTerer, irn«- 
tated as he now is 1>y anger and severe pain. 
Ajax will adopt some happy expedient to unite 
Philoctetes to our troops, and to the xause far 
which we are armed. But, irony apart, sootier 
win you see the waters of the Simob returning 
towards their course ; the trees of Mount - Ida 
without a leaf; and the Greeks giving assistance 
to the Trojans, than you -will derive any benefit 
from the persuasive powers of Ajax, if I refuse to 
.employ mine. 

''Irritated as is the wretched Philoctetes against 
this army, against its commander-in-chief, against 
its leaders in general, and against me in partis 
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€«lar; whaterer hatred he may have couceived 
against me; with whaterer execratumfl he may 
have loaded me ; with whatever thirst of revenge 
he may receive me; I will ventare to see him.; 
I will remonstrate, expostulate, persuade; in short» 
I will obtain his pardon, his approbation, and <Eis 
eonseot to rejoin our forces. Yes, Grecians! 
Philoctetes, armed with the arrows of the great 
Aleides, shall voluntarily use them for the glory 
of Greece, and for that of Ulysses, with whose 
blood he is at this moment wishing to glut his 
▼engeance. 

'^ Why should Ajax reproach me for having, in 
many of my actions, sought the favour of the 
Mght? Is it a crime to have dared the darkness 
alone ; and, concealed by its gloom, to have pene- 
trated into the sacred temple of Minerva ; audi, 
passing through ranks of slumbering enemies, to 
have brought the statue of that goddess in safety 
to our camp ? The Palladium is ours ; and Troy 
is no longer invincible. I may be said to have 
taken the Pergamus ' with my single arm, since by 
me alone that citadel has been reduced to the posr 
sibility of being taken at all. 

** Cease, Ajax ; cease by gestures and murmurs 
to reound me of the aid of Diomedes. His por- 
tico of glory in these actions will not be refused 
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him. Recollect that yoa were not alotte when 
with yoar shield yoa ran to protect the fleet. A 
crowd of warriors joined you in that enterprise. 
I had only one with me. If the valiant Dio- 
modes were not well aware that mere valour is a 
dangerous quality, when unaccompanied by address 
and prudence, he might justly demand these arms; 
and you, Ajax, cannot deny that his claims in 
point of mere bravery would be found equal to 
your own. Eurypele, Thoas, Idomeneus, Ajax 
Oileus, Morion, Menelaus, and in general all the 
chiefs in this army, were your equals in the field 
of battle ; * but they all, by refraining from any 
pretensions to. these arms, tacitly consent that to 
Ulysses they shall be awarded, as the prize of 
united prudence and valour. Let me again repeat, 
that courage without discretion is a dangerous 
quality. Agamemnon' has listened to my counsels; 
and regulated by me, O my comrades, your well- 
directed prowess has already covered you with 
glory, and will ultimately lead to victory. Com- 
pare this army to a human body ; you are the 
arms, I the head. To a vessel ; you are the 
rowers, I the pilot. Bodily force alone will effect 
little in the career of glory. The mind must be 
employed, and that constantly. 

*' Award, then, just and generous warriors. 
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Troy. It was situated io the most elevated part of 
the towoy on the shores of the nver Scamander. The 
name was often used to signify Tioy itself. Xerxes b 
said to have been on the top of this tower when he 
yiewed his troops in his march to invade Greece. 
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DEATH OF AJAX. 

Thb convened cbiefn of the Grecian army 
having exprefied a due tenie of what tliey owed 
to the bravery of Ajax» and to the united valour 
and pmdence of Ulynes^ Agamemnon, in the 
name of the atfembly, pronounced it a« their 
deciiioUt that the armour of Achillei ihould be 
given to the latter. Thus the arms of the most 
valiant of men became the reward of the most 
eloquent. 

Ajax, who had so often and so heroically 
braved the dangers of war in every variety of 
form, fire, sword, and the attacks of the most 
powerful enemies both in the field and in single 
combat, now sunk under bis feelings of disap* 
pointment. His grief was at first calm and su^ 
len, but soon burst forth in all the frenzy, rage, 
and madness of despair. At midnight he left 
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bis tent, and ran fnrioasly among the flocks be- 
longing to the Grecian camp, where, dealing blows 
and death on every side, he satiated his vengeance 
in the idea that he was destroying Ulysses and 
the Grecian troops, together with the chiefs who 
had adjudged the disputed armour to his rival. 

Having exhausted his fury and his strength 
on the harmless sheep, he suddenly made a stop, 
looked wild and thoughtful by turns. At last 
he fixed his eyes on his sword, and exclaimed, 
" This weapon, at least, belongs not to Ulysses. 
It is my own I It has been stained with Phrygian 
blood : the person into whose hands it next falls 
will find it imbued with the vital stream, that now 
circulates in the veins of the injured Ajax ! O ye 
furies, avenge my death on the Atrides. I die 
by my own hand. Let them perish by the hands 
of those they hold most- dear. Haste, ye aveng- 
ing powers! Haste, ye Eumenides, to bring de- 
struction on the Grecian army ! Suffer not one 
of the Greeks to escape! And thou, O Jupiter, 
grant that my body may be found by Teucer ! He 
will protect it from insult, and give to the corpse 
of his friend the solemn rites of sepulture, that 
my spirit may be at peace in the Tartarean regions 
ixitp which I am about to descend." Thus said, 
Ajax threw himself on the point of his sword. 
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which he had previously itnek firmly into the 
gronod with the blade poioiiog towards heay^n. 
It penetrated to his heart. The blood flowed 
eopionsly from the wound ; and in the place where 
it fell there sprang np a purple flower ' on a slen- 
der green stalk. Some authors say it was a hyi^ 
eioth ; others that it was a violet ; others that it 
was a larkspur: all however agree, that on its 
leaves may be traced the letters A, I; signifying 
in this instance, as by initials, the name of Ajax : 
though in the metamorphosis of Hyacinthus these 
letters were said to be expressive of the lamen* 
tations and complaints of Apollo. 

Calchas, the high-priest, forbade the troops to 
prepare a funeral-pile for Ajax ; declaring that he 
had lived and died without reverence for the 
gods, and therefore was not entitled to any funeral 
honours. This decision was in some measure over- 
ruled by Agamemnon, who caused the corpse to be 
placed in a neat sarcophagus,^ and inhumed with 
every mark of respect. A magnificent monument 
was afterwards erected to the memory of this 
warrior on Mount Rhetus, a promontory of Troas 
near the Hellespont. This tomb was long an ob- 
ject of admiration, and was in after-ages visited 
by Alexander, king of Macedon, commonly called 
Alexander the Great* 

VOL. llK C 
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Ajax had receired the sword with whieh he 
destroyed himself from the Trojao prince Hec- 
tor, with whom he had fought a whole day in 
single combat ; but snch was the oonstimmate ad- 
dress of these celebrated warriors in the art of 
defence or fencing, that nisither of them received a 
single wonnd. When night came on tbey sepa- 
rated, filled with mutual admiration of each other's 
skill and prowess. They afterwards exchanged 
arms, as a reciprocal token of esteem. The scarf 
or belt which Ajax gave to Hector was used by 
Achilles to fasten the corpse of the Trojan hero to 
his car when he dragged it in savage triumph 
round the walls of Troy. 

In those barbarous ages it was the custom to 
ill-treat and insult the conquered foe, whether 
alive or dead. 

Observations. — In the Vatican Museum is a 
statue of Hercules ; bearing on one arm the infant 
Ajax wrapped in the lion's skin, in the other he 
holds his club. 

In the Museum of Florence is a figure of 
Ajax in armour. He is covering Teucer with bis 
shield, from under which the latter is aiming his 
arrows at the enemy. 

In the cabinet of medals belonging to the king 
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of Prufiia is one wbieb axbibite ^ax aaked, and 
ki the act of tkruttiog Ua awonl into bii baart 



Noiei.'^X Flower. Some suppose tbis flower to 
bare been the glaudiolui'italicut ; otbers tbink it was 
the fmrjmreO'Violaeeui ; and otbers again aisert that 
it was tbe Dciphinium'4faee$. Ajax, wbile yet an 
infant, is said to baye been rendered invulnerable by 
Hercules, wbo^ on some occasion, wrapped bim in 
tbe skin of tbe Nenaean lion. It did not, howeyer, 
cover all bis body ; and the part which bad remained 
unsheltered by tbis indurating hide was that in which 
tbe unhappy suicide received his death- wound. 

2 Sareophagut, This was a sort of case, or coffin, 
in which the ancients laid the bodies of persons 
of distinction whom they had not a mind to burn. 
The literal meaning of the original Greek word is 
said to be JUik-eater, and was the name of the 
stone used to form these coffins. Saumais asserts 
it to have been of such a corrosive quality, that 
a human body 'laid in a case of this material was 
entirely consumed in forty days, except the teeth* 
The stone resembled a reddish pumice stone, and 
had a sharp pungent taste : tbe quarries from which 
it was dug were near tbe site of Troas, in a place 
called Assum. — See any Encyclopedia, article Lapii* 
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Atsiui. The name *of Sarcophagiid waK in th6 
course of time given to the case or coffin itself, whether 
made of marble or other substances, without distinc* 
tion. 
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THE FALL OF TROY. 

An oracle had declared that Troy could not 
be finally taken without the arrow* of Hercules^ 
and the pretence of the warrior to whom they had 
been given by that hero when about to lay himself 
on the funeral-pile which he had raised with his 
own bands. Ulysses was accordingly commis- 
sioned to fetch Philoctetes from the island of 
Lemnos, where he had been left in exile on ac^ 
count of a wound in his foot, the smell of which 
was found insupportably offensive to the whole 
Grecian camp. 

Authors are divided respecting the cause of 
this wound: some affirm that it was occasioned 
by the bite at a serpent sent by Juno to torment 
him for his attachment to Hercules ; while others 
assert that the Theban beroi having in his last 
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moments given to his friend his bow and arrows, 
which were poisoned by being dipped in the blood 
of the hydra of Lema, obtained from him a pro- 
mise to bury his ashes, and never to tell any per- 
son in what place they were deposited ; and that 
Philoctetes, false to his engagements, had in a 
prevaricating way discovered the secret to the 
Grecian princes by striking the spot with his 
foot, which was instantly wounded by one of the 
poisoned arrows, which at that instant fell from 
his quiver : a punishment for his breach of pro- 
mise, and a very severe one ; for this wound not 
only gave him the most extmciating pain» bat 
caused his removal from the army, and a lonely 
and miserable exile of several years in the island 
of Lemnos. The king of Ithaca arriving in that 
island, now succeeded in appeasing and eoasoliag 
the unhappy sufferer, and soon after returned with 
him to the Grecian camp. 

The last blow was now struck against the 
liberty of the Trojans and the existence of their 
capital. The city was taken ; and one and the 
same day witnessed the death of Priam and the 
fall of Troy« While the flames were rising from 
that part of the city which lay nearest to the Hel- 
lespont, the temple of Jupiter was stained by the 
blood of the Trojan monarch, who was slain at 
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the foot of the altar by Pyrrhus-Neoptolemus, son 
of Achilles. 

The princess Cassandrai who was priestess of 
Apollo, was pursued to the temple by Ajax«0ileu8p 
who treated her with brutal indignity. Indeed* 
the cruelty of the Grecians after their victory 
renders the remembrance of this war odious to 
posterity. They seized the Trojan ladies* tearing 
them without pity from the statues of the gods 
of their country* which they embraced and im- 
plored in all the agonies of suffering and despair. 
Many of these delicate and feeble victims were 
snatched from the burning temples* to which 
they bad fled in the hope of mingling their ashes 
with those of the sacred edifices. The young 
prince Astyanax* son of Hector and Andro- 
mache* was precipitated from the top of a high 
tower; on which* as it commanded a view of 
the Grecian camp, his mother had often stood 
with him* showing him bis heroic father in fierce 
combat for the defence of his country. 

A fair wind now invited the victors to hasten 
their departure. The Trojan dames* about to be 
carried away captives* filled the air with their 
cries and lamentations; and kissing the ground* 
bade a sad and eternal adieu to their lately- 
eherished homes* now alas! a prey to devouring 
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flames. Last of all these miserable women, He-* 
Cuba was torn from the tombs of her children by 
Ulysses ; who designed to present her as a slave 
to his wife Penelope. This wretched qaeen see- 
ing herself constrained to embark, is said to have 
swallowed a large portion of the ashes of her son 
Hector, and tearing away handfnls of her hair, 
threw it on his tomb; a last maternal offering to the 
manes of that departed hero. This miserable 
widow, the mother of seventeen children, of whom 
the greater number had perished before her eyes, 
was compelled to depart ; and after undergoing a 
series of unparalleled afl9ictions(some of which will 
be hereafter mentioned), she ultimately lost her 
reason, and being transformed into a dog, raved, 
and barked, and died, upon a foreign shore. 

The only consolation that was left to this un-* 
happy princess on quitting Troy, was that of being 
accompanied by her daughter Polyxena. 
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treAlCHEry of POLYMNESTOR— 

DEATH OF HECUBA. 

On the borders of the sea, nearly opposite to 
the city of Troy, is a country which was called by 
the ancients the Thracian Chersonesus. On this 
shore some pious hands had erected a rude monu- 
ment with a cenotaph to the memory of Achilles. 
The Grecian fleet returning from the siege of 
Troy, came to anchor in an adjacent port, belong-* 
ing to Polymnestor, king of the country ; a prince 
renowned for his great riches, the magnificence of 
his court, and the splendour of his household. He 
bad married Ilione, the eldest daughter of the un- 
fortunate Priam, who during the siege laid by the 
Greeks against his capital, had found means of 
sending off large sums of gold, and treasures of 
Tarious kinds, which were by his order given in 
trust to his son-in-law Polymnestor, together with 
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bifl youngest son Polydoms : hoping that this dear 
child would by this removal be benefited in his 
education, which at home would probably have 
been much interrupted by the troubles inevitable 
to a city in a state of siege. 

The arrival of the Grecian fleet now confirmed 
the news that Polymnestor had heard respecting 
the death of Priam and his sons, and the over- 
throw of his kingdom : whereupon, allured by the 
hope of appropriating to his own use the treasures 
he had received in trust for his nephew Polydoms, 
he treacherously murdered this young prince, and 
threw his body into the sea. 

The Grecian fleet being about to depart from 
this portp Agamemnon and his brother officers 
determined, previously to their embarkatbn, to 
go and pay their devotions at the tomb erected to 
the memory of Achilles on the shore* Suddenly 
the ghost of that hero appeared standing in a 
menacing attitude on the cenotaph. It had a 
fierce, and fix>wning aspect ; and in a hollow mur- 
muring voice it uttered these words — '' Tremble 
at tlie thoughts of departin^^ from this coast with- 
out first making a sacrifice to the manes of 
AcfailloB. He demands the blood of Polyxena." 

The young and beautiful princess^ the last oon* 
solation of her afflicted mother, was now torn 
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from the bosom of the distracted Hecuba, and led 
away to be sacrificed. The high-priest, Calchas, 
oommandcd that this cruel rite should be per- 
formed by the hand of Pyrrhus-Neoptolemus, 
the son of Achilles. The magnanimity and for- 
titude of the illustrious victim proved equal to her 
grace and beauty. She expressed her willingness 
to die, begged that she might not be bound, and 
implored Pyrrhus to console her with the promise 
that her body should be delivered without ransom 
to her mother. Having received this assurance, 
she submitted calmly and without a murnlur to 
the stroke of death. The spectators wept bitterly ; 
and even Calchas, accustomed as he was to such 
bloody ceremonies, could scarcely refrain from 
tears. 

The wretched Hecuba was permitted to per- 
form the last duties on the corpse of her darling 
Poiyxeoa. As she walked mournfully on the 
strand, supported by some Trojan ladies, the com- 
panions of her captivity, she expressed her sorrows 
by the most affecting lamentations. ** Wretched 
mother !*' she exclaimed, '* I have then been pro- 
lific only for Achilles and for death ! Of all my 
numerous family only Polydorus now remains ; and 
that dear child owes his safety to the kindness of 
the good Polymnestor." Having pronounced these 
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wordsy the unhappy princess approached the 
with a vase to take some water to wash the blood 
from the woanded body of her daughter ; when 
on a sudden she beheld another corpse, which the 
waves had recently thrown on the beach. It was 
that of Polydorus ! At this sight all the Trojan 
ladies uttered the most piercing cries ; Hecuba 
alone was dumb and motionless. After some time 
her reason seemed at once to return. She wept 
not ; but assuming an air of firmness and courage, 
appeared to meditate some daring enterprise. 
She then turned towards her attendants, and in a 
few words communicated to them her design, and 
instructed them as to the part she expected them 
to take in the plan of vengeance she had contem* 
plated. She then went to the palace of Polymnes- 
tor, and thanked him with apparent affection for 
hifl kindness to her son (for whose absence this 
wicked man gave some plausible reasons); and 
then, under the pretext of showing him the spot 
where she had deposited some jewels of great 
value, drew him into a solitary place, where her 
attendants, rushing from behind some trees, seized 
and bound him, and then assisted Hecuba in 
putting out his eyes with pins. 

This deed was soon discovered ; and the people 
being irritated at the view of the sufferings of 
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their monarch, pursued the Trojan dames with 
arrows and stones. Hecuba suddenly turned to- 
wards her pursuers, seizing and biting the atones 
which they threw at her, and then growling like 
a dog, the form of which she soon after assumed, 
terrified them with her barkings. 

The place where this happened was famous 
throughout all Sithonia : near it stands the tomb ' 
of this princess, whose ghost was said nightly to 
fill the air of the surrounding country with the 
most dismal howlings. 

The gods, and even the Greeks, were moved 
to pity at a recollection of the sufferings of the 
miserable Hecuba ; and even Juno, who had been 
the implacable enemy of her family, at length 
acknowledged that this unfortunate princess had 
not merited a fate so crael. 

Observations. — ^The sacrifice of Polyxena by the 
hand of Pyrrhus seems to have been a favourite 
subject with ancient artists. The celebrated Po- 
lygnotus made a picture of this subject, which, 
among a great number of his paintings that 
adorned one of the public porticoes of Athens, was 
esteemed the best. Each of these paintings repre- 
sented some striking event of the Trojan war. 

The cities of Delphi and Pergamus were 
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adorned with the paintings of this artist ; and in 
•each of them was a picture exhibiting the dread- 
ful sacrifice of this nnhappy Trojan princess. 

In an apartment of the Capitoline Mnseum, 
denominated II Sahne, is some fine statuary, ex- 
hibiting Hecuba in despair for the loss ofPolydorns 
and Polyxena. 



Nate. — 1 Tomb. The tomb of Hecuba^ placed on 
the Chersonesus, was long an object of obserration 
and curiosity to strangers visiting that country. It 
bore the name of Cyno$Hma, the tomb of the dog. 
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MEBfNON. 

Of all the goddesies^ Aurora was the only ooe 
who took no piiyiog interest in the sorrows and 
the fate of the wretched Hecuba. Absorbed in 
the contemplation of affliction of a more personal 
nature, her grief for the loss of her son Memnon, 
who bad perished at the Trojan war, had not yet 
sufficiently subsided to allow her to sympathise 
with the unhappy queen of Ilium. 

Memnon, king of Ethiopia, had come to assbt 
bis uncle Priam in the war, bringing with him ten 
thousand of his own subjects, and an equal num- 
ber of Persians. He was distinguished for his 
military prudence and intrepidity, and many were 
the Grecian heroes that fell by his hand ; among 
that unfortunate number was the valiant Aotilo- 
chus, son of the renerable Nestor. 
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The afflicted father challeoged Memnon to 
gingle combat, which he refused, from respect for 
the age of the challenger, and a consideration of 
the sufferings which his victory over Aatilochus 
had caused to a veteran for whom he felt the 
most sincere respect and veneration. As a sub- 
stitute for this aged prince, Memnon accepted 
the challenge of Achilles, and was killed by his 
hand. 

The Trojans, who were greatly mortified and 
grieved at the loss of this heroic prince, made 
preparations for celebrating his obsequies with 
more than ordinary magnificence. The funeral-^ 
pile was prepared in the evening ; and when, at 
early morn, they assembled for the purpose of 
burning the body of the deceased, they found the 
wood all wet with the tears of bis mother. Aurora 
came. But the eastern sky rejoiced not as usual 
at her presence. All nature seemed to participate 
in her sorrow. The radiance that preceded her 
steps was obscured by thick clouds that lowered 
on the scene beneath. 

Oppressed with grief, Aurora went to seek con- 
solation from Jupiter. " O my father !" said she, 
" I complain not that I am the least honoured 
of all the goddesses. I come not to demand the 
homage of mortals. I ask neither incense, nor 
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offerings, nor altars, nor temples, nor festivals; 
nor sacrifices. Content with being admired, I 
seek not to be adored. But I come as a mourn- 
ing and affectionate mother, to implore a token 
of celestial approbation in favour of my son Mem- 
noo. Vouchsafe, O Jupiter, to honour his funeral 
by some prodigy that may console his departed 
spirit, and soften the grief and anguish of his 
weeping mother !'' 

The prayer of Aurora was heard, and her peti* 
tion granted. To the flames that ascended to-f 
wards heaven succeeded volumes of thick black 
smoke. The burning wood fell with a great 
crash; and a numerous flight of birds, differing, 
from every species of the feathered race then 
known, soared from the pile. These extraor- 
dinary birds flew three times round the body^ 
uttering loud and piercing cries ; then separating 
into two distinct parties, they .fought with such 
fury that above half of them fell down into the 
fire, and were consumed as victims to appease the 
manes of the deceased monarch. These birds 
obtained the name of Memnonides ; and it was ob- 
served that they never failed to return annually to 
the tomb *of Memnon in Troas, and to repeat the 
same fierce engagement : thus spilling their blood» 
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at a libatioa ia hoDoar of the hero from whom 
tbey obtained their name. 

The Egyptians set np a cokissal statue' of black 
marble in honour of Memnon : it was in a ntting 
posture, with its hands raised towards heaven, and 
the mouth half open, as if in the act of spealuag. 
This statue had the wonderful property of uttering 
melodious sounds every day at the rising of the 
sun, or rather at the appearance of Aurora: to 
whom, without doubt, this music was int^ided 
as a morning salutation. At sunset, other sounds 
of a mournful tone were heard to proceed from it. 
Some authors say that it also rendered an oracle 
at the end of every seven years. This colossal 
and vocal figure was long the glory of the city of 
Thebes in Upper Egypt ; and travellers from all 
parts of the world came to visit it. 

OiMrva^tons.— There are two beautiful frescd 
paintings of Aurora in the city of Rome, which 
are supposed to be the finest in the world : one of 
them is by Guercino, and the other by Guide 
Reni. The former adorns a cassino in the gar- 
dens of the beautiful Villa Ludovisi. Dr. Smith, 
in his very entertaining work, entitled '' A Sketch 
of a Tour on the Continent," mentions it thus : 
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** His glow (meaDing Gtierciiio*9 colouring) is iho 
elear brightness of nature. The freshness of his 
moroing, as expressed in this picture, the effect 
fst the dawning light, the tints of his sky and 
fleecy clonds are so inimitably just, they infla* 
ence the spirits like a real morning, that feast 
of nature so rarely enjoyed in artificial life. Nor 
is the composition of the piece unworthy of its 
execution. The chariot of the goddess is drawn 
hy bright-dun horses, and she scatters flowers as 
she advances. Nothing can be more finely ex- 
pressed than the retiring night and her train. But 
the whole has been engraved ; and its composition 
needs no description, though a common print can 
but ill convey its effect.'' 

The latter, the work of the celebrated Guide, 
is displayed on a vaulted roof of a saloon in the 
Palazzo Respigliosi. This superb piece would of 
itself have immortalised the name of the artist 
who produced it. To be justly appreciated it 
must be seen. 



Kot€. — 1 Statue. There can be no doubt that the 
•ounds emitted from the statue of Memnon were pro* 
duced by sacerdotal fraud. 

Sabina, the wife of the emperor Adrian, visited 
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Ibis fltatoe : ber name, with those of the literati who 
attended her in her voyage^ is inscribed thereon. Thi9 
priDcess, at her return to Rome, declared that she had 
heard it send forth sounds, which could not have been 
produced by any known physical cause. 

When Cambysesy king of Persia, conquered this 
country, this celebrated statue was dismantled by his 
order. Its ruins still astonish modem traTellers by 
their grandeur and beauty. 
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MSEJiS AT THE ISLAND OF DELOS. 

Th b inexorable decrees of Destby, which had 
appointed the destmction of the superb Ilioni 
would not permit that all its warriors and all its 
hopes should be entirely exterminated. 

Among the most renowned of the Trojan heroes 
who snrviyed the ruin of his country was ^neas» 
the son of Anchises and Venus. This prince^ being 
compelled by the devouring flames to escape from 
the devoted city, followed the suggestions of filial 
inety and affection, and taking his aged father on 
his shoulders with his penates or household-gods^ 
and leading his young son Ascanius by the hand» 
he bade a sad adieu to his long-cherished homci 
and bent his way to the city of Antandros (now 
St Dimitri)9 where, by the promptitude, zea\, and 
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industry of bis followers, he sacceeded in fitting 
out a fleet of twenty vessels, on board of whicb be 
embarked with bis family, and such troops as were 
willing to follow his fortune, and obey bis orders. 
Tbey sailed with a fayourable wind, and soon left 
the port of Antandros far behind. In their course 
they scrupulously avoided touching at the land ' 
governed by the cruel Polymnestor, and stained 
with the blood of the young and innocent Poly* 
dorus. 

Favoured by propitious gales, tbey soon reached 
the island of Delos, and were hospitably received 
by the king Anius. 

This complaisant monarch, after entertaining the 
Trojans in his palace, and showing them every 
thing therein that was worthy of a stranger's oi^ 
servation, accompanied them to see the city, which 
bore the name of the deity to whose temple and 
service he was devoted: for he was king and 
priest at the same time. He then showed tfamn 
the temple, the sacred place of the oracle, and 
the olive and palm trees, under the friendly shade 
of which Latona became the mother of Apolio 
and Diana, ^neas and his companions havng 
paid their religious homage by burning incense, 
making costly oflerings, and ponring libations on 
the altar of the presiding deity, returned with 
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to his palaoe, where tbey partook of an 
et^pant and hospitable repast. 

While they were at table, Anchises inquired 
what was become of the son and three daughters 
of Anins, whom he remembered to have seen 
there on a former visit to the island. The friendly 
monarch replied, that his son, whom Apollo had 
endowed with the power of predicting future 
events, now reigned at Andros, an island in the 
JEgeaa sea, to which he had given his own name ; 
and that his daughters having received from Bac- 
cho8 the power of changing any object they pleased 
into corn* wine, or oil, by merely touching it, their 
fame had reached the ears of Agamemnon, who, 
in his expedition to Troy, had endeavoured to get 
these princesses into his power, in the hope of ac- 
quiring, by their means, a regular and abundant 
supply of provisions for his troops ; and that not- 
withstanding all their efforts to elude the rapacity 
and vigilance of this monarch, they were at length 
taken by surprise. In their distress, and at the 
moment in which the soldiers were going, by the 
orders of their chief, to bind them with chains, 
Bacchus delivered them, by transforming them ait 
into doves of a beautiful species. The good 
Anins, while he recounted this story, shed tears 
at the recoiiection of the metamorphosis by which 
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his daughters were lost to him for eyef . Sapper 
being ended, all the company retired to rest, 
mutnally pleased with each other. 

^neas and his companions arose the next mom« 
ing at break of day, and went to consult the oracle 
respecting their voyage, and the coarse they ought 
to take, in order to act conformably to the willef 
the gods; and they received the following com- 
mand : ^* Go in search of your original country, 
the shores inhabited by your earliest ancestors.'' 

On the departure of the Trojan princes, Anius 
accompanied them tor the sea-side, having first 
presented Anchises with a sceptre of exquisite 
workmanship. To his grandson, Ascanius, he gave 
a tunic and a quiver ; and to JEneas a magnificent 
golden cup, on the edge of which was a border of 
leaves of acanthus beautifully carved ; and on the 
body of the cup was engraven a fine representation 
of the interesting example of self-devotedness 
exhibited by the daughters of Orion, who, at a 
time when the city of Thebes was desolated by a 
pestilence which, according to the declaration of 
an oracle, could only be removed by the sacrifice 
of two virgins of the blood-royal, ofiered them- 
selves as voluntary victims for the salvation of the 
people. The gods willing to distinguish this sacri- 
fice by a signal token of their approbation, and at 
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. Note. — 1 Land. Virgil expressly says that JEneas 
and his followers did visit this land ; aad that the 
quince- trees and myrtle- trees growing round the tomb 
of Polydorus bled when the hero touched them. — See 
the iENEiD. 
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VOYAGE OF JENEAS TO SICILY. 

Thb Trojans recollecting that Phrygia, or at 
least that part of Phrygia which was afterwards 
called TroaSf bad been originally peopled by a co- 
lony conducted thither by Teucer, a native of 
Crete, now determined to steer away for that 
island, concluding that it must certainly be the 
country signified by the ambiguous directions of 
the oracle. 

Crete, the largest of all the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, was then famous for its extensive com- 
merce, and for its hundred cities : the most noted 
of which were Gnossus, near Mount Ida, the seat 
of Minos; Gortyna, where was the celebrated 
labyrinth ; and Cydonia, in the north-west, by some 
authors called the metropolis. Mount Dicte, 
from which the inhabitants of this country had 
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obtained the name of Dictei or Dicteans, stands 
in the eastern part of the island ; and is celebrated 
for a cave, said to be the birth-place of JTupiter, 
who was worshipped throughout the country with 
peculiar honours. 

From this island, however, ^neas and his com- 
panions were soon obliged to remove, on account 
of a pestilence which rendered the air itself a 
vehicle of contagion. They accordingly bore away, 
in hopes of reaching some part of the extensive 
country of Ausonia (now Italy); but the wind 
proving unfavourable and tempestuous, their ves- 
sels became damaged, and they were constrained 
to anchor near the coast of the Strophades, two 
small islands of the Ionian sea, lying near the 
Peloponnesus. It was to these islands that Ze- 
thus and Calais drove the harpies that infected the 
table of their uncle Phineus. Terrified by these 
monsters, j3Bneas and his companions hastened their 
departure; and the wind becoming more favourable, 
they soon left behind them, Ithaca, Samos, Du- 
lichiom, and some other small islands which com- 
posed the kingdom of Ulysses, and sailing along 
the coast of Epirus, they saw the promontory of 
Actiam, and .the adjacent, city of Ambrasia. In 
this city they were shown the famous stone which 
had once been a human being, who having bad the 
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misTortiine to be chosen umpire io a dispute b^ 
tween Apollo, Diana, and Hercules, had, in conse- 
qoeoce of his decision, displeased two of the parties; 
and thereby drawn upon himself that vengeance to 
which all the gods of Greece seem to have been 
shamefully addicted, and which, in this instance, 
had caused his transformation into a stone. 

The Trojan princes next visited Dodona, a city 
of Epirns, famous for having in its vicinity a sacred 
forest, whose venerable oaks rendered oracles. 
They then went to the island of Phaeacia or Cor- 
cyra, celebrated for the great abundance and 
superior quality of its fruit, and for the magni- 
ficent gardens of Alcinous, the sovereign of the 
island, by whom they were received and enter- 
tained with marked hospitality and kindness. 
Opposite to the eastern coast of this beautiful 
bland (which now bears the name of Corfu) is 
the maritime city of Buthrate (now Butrinto), 
where they landed, and went to visit Helenus, the 
only surviving son of Priam, who reigned over the 
country of Chionia. He expressed g^reat joy at 
seeing JEneas and his family and followers, all of 
whom he received with great cordiality and friend- 
ship. Helenus, like his sister Cassandra^ was 
endowed with a knowledge of futurity ; and he 
consoled jEneas, by assuring him that he was des* 
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lined to be the foander of a powerful and gplorions 
empire : then giving bis guests some prudent 
warnings, and much important advice respecting 
their future conduct, he bade them farewell, and 
they departed. 

The predictions of Helenas now animated them 
with hope and courage ; they followed his direc- 
tions, and soon came in sight of Sicily, a large 
island near the southern extremity of Ausonia, 
remarkable for its three promontories or capes, 
which protrude far into the sea. In the south, 
Pachynus, the retreat of the cloudy Auster ; in the 
west, Lilybeeum, the dwelling of the Zephyrs; and 
in the north, Pelorus, which looks towards the 
freezing climates of Boreas and the constellation 
of the Great Bear, that descends not into the 
waters of the ocean. In a short time the voyagers 
came to anchor in the port of Zancle, a city which 
is now called Messena, and gives its name to the 
strait that divides it from Italy. Near this place 
uXneas was accosted by an unfortunate Greek, 
named Achsemenides : he had been left by the fleet 
of Ulysses on the shore near Mount Mtm, This 
poor man was in the utmost distress, and ^neas 
humanely received him on board his vessel, where 
he was treated with great commiseration and 
kindness. 
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POLYPHEMUS. 

Th B strait that dirides the island of Sicily from 
Italy was considered by aneient navigators hs a 
very dangerous passage, on account of the rapid 
eddies and currents of water, and the consequent 
difficulty of steering their vessels safely between a 
tremendous cluster of rocks called Scylla» and an 
opposite vortex» or whirlpool, called Charybdis. 
The poets and mythologists inform us that both 
the rocks and the vortex were once women. Scylla, 
say they, was the beautiful daughter of a hero 
named Phorcas or Phorcias, who was killed in a 
naval combat with a certain Ausonian prince who 
bore the name of Atlas. The lovely Scylla used 
frequently to wander alone on the sea-side, indulg- 
ing her pensive reveries, and her taste for solitude 
and retirement. In some of these lonely rambles 
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she had formed an acquaintance with Galatea (or 
Galathea), one of the most beautiful of the Ne- 
reides, who was sorrowing for the loss of her lover, 
'a young shepherd named Acis. The sympathy 
and friendship of Scylla came like balm to her 
wounded spirit, and proved a timely and welcome 
solace to her afl9iction. They piTssed much of their 
time together in a certain grotto in which the 
nereide was accustomed to repose. One day, as 
Scylla sat carelessly braiding her friend's fine 
shining hair, Galatea, in melancholy mood, thus 
addressed her : 

'' You told me, my dear Scylla, that you have 
refused several proposals of marriage, and some 
of them from very worthy, good men. I was just 
thinking how happy you are, in being able to decline 
with impunity the overtures of a lover whose af- 
fection you cannot return. Alas ! I, who am the 
daughter of Nereus and Doris, both divinities of 
the ocean, and who am myself a goddess, I have 
not enjoyed the same privilege ! 

'' You must know, my dear friend, that I had 
the misfortune to please the horrible cyclop Poly- 
phemus, and the wretch had the vanity to imagine 
that he could please me. He followed me when- 
ever I came to seek solitude or repose on these 
shores ; and I could scarcely ever emerge from 
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the sea withoat being obliged to bear his gross 
declarations of love. To avoid him, I would gladly 
liare remained for ever in my father's palace ; but 
I had a powerful attraction on the shore* Yes, 
dearest Scylla, I lo^d, and was beloved by Acis, 
the son of Faunns and the nymph Simfethis. Acis 
was an amiable youth of seventeen ; and no less 
remarkable for his attachment and devotedness to 
his parents, than for his ardent and tender affection 
for me. My lover being by the laws of nature 
incapable of visiting me in the watery realms of 
my father, I could never enjoy his company with- 
out coming to visit him. At the hour in which 
I was accustomed to seek repose on the shore, I 
was sure to meet my young friend waiting my 
arrival with anxious expectation, 

«« One evening, as Acis and I were sitting toge- 
ther in the refreshing shade of a huge projecting 
rock, I perceived Polyphemus, who, leaning on 
the trunk of a tall cypress»tree which served this 
gigantic monster for a walking-stick, was roaming 
about in search of me. The eye * in the middle of 
his forehead, large and round as the disk of the 
moon, glared wildly from under his thick busby 
eyebrow. In the hope of rendering himself irre- 
sistibly captivating, he had trimmed and orna- 
mented his horrid person with more than usual 
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care. His hair combed with a rake, and his 
beard cut with a scythe, were in their finest order. 
He admired himself for a moment in the crystal 
stream ; and being pleased with his own appear- 
ance, sat down, and began to' sing. The burden 
of bis song was as follows : — * Come, lovely Gala- 
tea, raise thy beauteous head, and come out of thy 
watery dwelling. Thou art whiter than lilies, and 
more rosy than apples. Thy skin is polished, like 
shells long washed by the billows of the ocean. 
Thou art majestic as an elm, and soft as the 
whitest curds of milk. But, alas ! when thou be- 
boldest me with disdain, thou art more terrible 
than a raging bull, harder than the knotted oak, 
inconstant as the waves: more pitiless than the 
hydra trodden by.tlie foot of the incautious pas- 
senger ; and what is worse than all the rest, thou 
art swifter than a stag pursued by the hunters, 
and lighter than the spirits of the air. Fly me 
not, lovely nereide. Thou shunnest me only be- 
cause thou dost not know me. Thou hast van- 
quished me by the charms of thy sweet little per- 
son : O be not insensible to the awful grandeur 
of mine ! Behold my majestic form ! not Jupiter 
himself has a more commanding presence. Ob- 
serve the luxuriant growth of my hair, which 
resembles a thick forest : examine my noble fea- 
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tures. It is true that I have but one eye ; bat it 
b snfficieDt for my purpose, being advantageously 
placed ifi the middle of my forehead, while in 
point of size and brilliancy it resembles a bur- 
nished shield : the glorious sun that sees every 
thing, has, like me, one only eye ! Oh, dearest 
Ghilatea, consent to become my wife, and all my 
vast possessions, my extensive g^onnds, producing 
every variety of delioions fruit, shall be at thy 
command. I am rich in flocks .and herds. All, all 
shall be thine. I have already prepared some 
presents for thee : not birds*-nests, and doves, and 
fawns, and lambs, the ordinary gifts of vulgar 
mrai lovers. No, dearest, no. I have caught 
two fine twin bears ; and on catching them I ex- 
claimed, These will I preserve for my charming 
Galatea. O lovely nereide, have pity on my suf- 
ferings : put an end to my torments ! I rave and 
am distracted at the bare idea of not obtaining thee. 
I, who despise Jupiter and his thunderbolts, and 
hold all the gods in derision, I, even I, tremble 
before the daughter of Nereus. Is it true, O 
Galatea 1 is it true that thou lovest another ? Is 
it possible that thou canst prefer the love of Acis 
to mine? Put my aflection to the test, dear 
Galatea: there is nothing that. I will not do to 
convince thee of my love. Let me only catch thy 
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favourite Acis^ and thoa shalt see me tear out his 
bowels while yet alive. Thou shalt see me pull 
him into a thousand pieces, and scatter his bleed- 
ing palpitating limbs on the rock's and mountains. 
Oh, let me only catch him !' 

** This odious song being ended, Polyphemus 
arose, and looking over the precipice, perceived 
me sitting with my lover in the valley beneath. 
Then uttering a piercing cry, that reverberated 
from every point of Mount ^tna, he advanced to- 
wards us. I immediately plunged into the oceaD» 
and my young lover fled. Upon which the cyclop 
seized a huge piece of rock, and hurling it with all 
his force,- it reached the unfortunate Acis, and 
crushed him to death. His blood, as it flowed, 
became paler and paler continually, and at last 
appeared like the clearest water. This water now 
flowed copiously, the impetuosity of the stream 
rapidly increased, and my unfortunate lover was 
at length changed entirely into a fountain, which 
still bears the name of Acis." 

Galatea having here finished her relation, bade 
adieu to her friend, and plunged into her native 
element. . . « 

Observations.^^In the cabinet of the king of 
England is an admirable painting ofGalatea by 
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Carlo Maratti. The nereide is sealed io a flieU« 
which forms a sort of car : it is drawn bjr two dol* 
phins, which she guides by means of silken reins* 
The car is preceded by a tritonsonnding his shell ; 
and two attendant sea^nymphs are holding over 
her head a scarf of silk, the folds of which, in* 
flated by the wind, form a sort of nafilion* Cn* 
pid accompanies the car mounted on a dolphin, 
which he conducts by means of an aznre-eoloored 
ribbon ; and Polyphemus is seen leaning against a 
rock, haviog in his hand a syrinx or flute of seren 
pipes. 

There exists a piece of this kind by that eele* 
brated painter of grace and beauty, the elegant 
Albano. His Gralatea may indeed be called divine \ 
for the inimitable elegance of her form, the beauty 
of her features, and the attractive smile of joy 
that beams in her youthful countenance. She sits 
in a car formed of a shell ; the interior of which is 
all mother-of-pearl. The wheels are composed 
of white silvery rays that divide the waters with* 
oat the aid. of dolphins (the ordinary conductors 
of marine deities); to indicate .that the winds and 
waves, obedient to her command, readily unite to 
impel the car of the most lovely of all the nymphs 
of the ocean. Her tresses are loose and floating 
\o the evening breeze ; as is also her veil, which 
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she gracefully raises with one hand, while she 
turns smiling to look at a rainbow formed by the 
refraction of the solar beams on the Hght misty 
clouds that advance behind her* Her train is 
composed of amorini (little Loves or Cupids)^ sea- 
nymphs, &c. 

In the Casino Famese, commonly called the 
Famesina, is Raphaers celebrated painting of 
Galatea traversing the ocean in a shelly chariot, 
drawn by dolphins, and attended by tritons and 
sea-nymphSf all (says Sir J. £• Smith) worthy of 
herself. 

A basso-relievo in the Villa Albani exhibits 
Polyphemus sleeping, with his head reclined on a 
goat-skin that serves him for a pillow. 

In the gallery of thp Palazzo Famese is a 
fresco painting by Anibale Caracci, which repre- 
sents Polyphemus playing on his sylvan flute, and 
looking tenderly at Galatea ; and another, in which 
he is hurling a huge mass of stone at the unfor- 
tunate Acis. 

A picture taken from Herculaneum exhibits 
Polyphemus sitting on a rock on the sea-shore. 
His mantle is thrown on his knees. In his hand 
he holds an enormous lyre, formed of the trunk of 
a tree that divides itself into two branches. His 
hand is extended to receive a letter from Galatea, 
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brought to him by a little Cupid leated on a dol- 
pbin. lo thb picture the huge cyclop has three 
eyes, bat is not at all deformed* At his side lies 
a tree torn up by the roots, which seems to have 
senrfsd him (or a walking^staff. 



MoU. — 1 Ejf€. In many ancient paintings Poly- 
phemus is represented with three eyes, one of which 
is in the middle of his forehead. Most artists gire 
htm but one. 
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SCYLIA AND GLAUCtTS. 

ScYLLA, regretting that Destiny had refused 
her the power of aci^ompanying the beautiful ne- 
reide, continued to walk on the shore, and consoled 
herself with the hope that Galatea would soon 
visit her again. Having wandered on the beach 
for some time, she was on the point of retiring, 
when her attention was suddenly attracted by an 
unusual splashing of the water; and turning to 
see what might be the cause of this noise, she 
perceived a being of extraordinary form advan- 
cing towards the shore. The upper part of the 
body resembled that of a man, and the face bore 
the appearance of youth, in spite of an extremely 
long beard that descended to the waist ; the head 
was covered with a great quantity of thick waving 
hair that fell over the shoulders ; the body was of 
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m greenifh boe ; and from the waist downwards it 
IumI the form, scales, and cbangeablo colours of a 
fish, not unlike that of a dolphin, bat of a much 
larger size. 

Scjibi, bebg terrified at the near approach of 
this extraordinary being, ran to the top of a 
oeigbbooring rock, and leaned oyer a point to 
obsenre with more particular attention this object 
of her terror and curiosity. While she was con- 
wleriog whether this might be one of the divini- 
ties of the ocean, a triton, or only a curious fish, 
the being reached the shore, and reclining against 
m huge stone, he looked up with an air of respect 
and tenderness, and thus addressed her : 

'* Fly not, dearest Scylla, from a being that 
adores you. I am not a fish ; I am one of the 
divinities of the ocean, recently received into the 
court of Neptune : my name is Glaucus. It is not 
kmg since I was a mere ordinary mortal ; a native, 
and inhabitant of the city «of Anthedon in Boeotia* 
At that time my principal amusement was fishing : 
I became a skilful angler, and used to indulge my- 
self in my favourite diversion, without considering 
that it was a cruel sport. Mortals are often un- 
just and cruel for want of reflection. 

** Taking my rod and line, my fishing-hooks, and 
the worms that were to be impaled thereon, I 
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wandered one morning towards the sea ; and enter- 
ing a meadow enamelled with a thousand flowers, 
where no flocks had ever fed, or scythe of the 
mower passed over the tender grass, I bent my 
way towards that part of this delightfal spot 
which immediately bordered the sea. I caught 
an unusual number of fishes, and threw them 
one by one upon the beach. After some time, 
being satisfied with my success, I prepared 
fo return home; and taking up the fishes, the 
greater number of which were to all appearance 
quite dead, I laid them for a moment on the 
grass, when to my great surprise they all suddenly 
revived, and after flouncing about on the verdant 
turf for some time, leaped into the sea. 

" Surprised at this prodigy, which I supposed 
had been effected by some peculiar property of the 
grass, I gathered a small quantity and chewed it, 
swallowing the juice. In a few minutes, I began 
to jump, and spring, and gambol ; and being seized 
with an irresistible desire of plunging into the 
water, I took a desperate leap, and soon found 
myself at the bottom of the ocean. The attend^ 
ants of Neptune presented me to their sovereign, 
by whom I was graciously received. He com- 
manded that I should be purified from my mortal 
frailties, and admitted among the divinities of his 
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empire. I was accordingly cleansed by having 
tbe waters of a hundred rivers passed oyer my 
body, by uttering some unintelligible words, and 
by a variety of other mystic ceremonies peculiar 
to that court : all which being duly performed, I 
was allowed to take my rank with Proteus, Triton, 
and Palemon. 

, ** I saw you many timet, dear and amiable Scylla^ 
when I was only a mortal man, and in an inferior 
class of society. I dared not then to aspire to your 
band ; but now, that I am become one of the pre- 
siding diviuities in the vast immeasurable realms 
of Neptune, I hope you will be favourable, and 
crown my ardent love with a return of affection.'' 
Scylla, still leaning over the rgck, replied, ** No, 
Glaucus, no. A divinity that dwells in a vast 
immeasurable realm, where I must never enter, is 
no lover for me.'' Thus said, she fled, and waM 
out of sight in a moment. 

Glaucus being exceedingly mortified and disap* 
pointed, now repaired to the paiaco of the cele- 
brated sorceress Circo, and besought her to use 
some powerful enchantment that might constrain 
Scylla to return his aifectiou. But Circe becom* 
ing enamoured of Glaucus herself, proffered her 
love instead of that of the disdainful Scylla. This 
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Olanciu refused; and the sorceress having' no 
power over him, wreaked her vengeance on the 
innocent object of his passion, by commanicatiDg: 
a deforming power to the water in which her 
lovely and nnoffending rival was accastomed to 
bathe. Scylla no sooner entered the bath, than 
she was transformed into a hideous monster. Dogs 
sprouted out from her waist, and looking up to- 
wards her face, growled and barked in a furious 
manner. She found herself standing upon twelve 
enormous legs : she had several heads ; and alto- 
gether she became an object of deformity more 
fVightfttl than* can be described or imagined. The 
wretched sufferer in despair threw herself into the 
sea, where by a second transformation she became 
a cluster of rocks, which to this day bears the 
dame of Scylla. 

Charybdis is said to have been an avaricious, 
dishonest woman, who stole some oxen from Her- 
cules : for which theft, Jupiter with his thunder- 
bolts hurled her into the sea. Her fall produced 
a vortex, or whirlpool, which, continued for ages, 
and was much dreaded by mariners : as the ships 
that once got within its circle were irresistibly 
drawn towards the centre, and there swallowed up 
with a sudden and tremendous convulsion. 
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Usft TOf«gO 

I)* im grus btmtro i f|ttMt«f cImt trt volMi 
I fMii flttiti Hglnindo AMK/ftM, 
• JS trt voliA ftyietfitf* H Hbtitto 

Sioee tbo dreadful earthquake of 1008^ which 
dMirojred Catania and other eitiet of Sicily, thi« 
ifiniBX if fcarcelj perceptible. Indeed it may be 
Miid to hate disappeared altogether* 



JVW/#— «1 Otauem, Thif jnartne dtrtnity ii de- 
an baring a long white dropping lieard, thick 
greeninh hair flowing orer biff ^boulder*, ey«« ap- 
proacbing rery near to each ottier, and ibaded by one 
•ingle tttft ^ hair at eyebrow, IIi« armtf bare iome 
reiemblance to fin«: bin brea«t i» corered with lea- 
weed ; and from bin wai#t downward* be Ium the form 
of a huge flub, ^oroe artintn, b««ide« bt» long tail, gire 
faim legi, armed with terrible cbiw» ; on bi» liead be 
weati a crown of reedn* 

MnnatitM Plancun, a Roman of eon»iderable learn* 
ing and tolent, who wan gor4;rnor ^ a prorince in 
Oaal, where be bnilt the city of littgdunum (now 
Lyomi), degraded bimielf, and disgraced biff talenta by 
becoming tlie lerr ile flatterer of Cleopatra and An- 
tony, and afterward* of Augnfftuff, to gain whoie fa- 
f oar he ffttbmitted to the greatefft meannetieff* On one 
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occasion y he danced the character of Glaucus on the 
public stage : for this purpose he was stripped quite 
nakedy his skin was painted of a sea-green colour; 
on his head he wore a garland of reeds ; and having 
fastened to his waist the tail of an enormous fish, he 
danced the Glaucus on his knees. 

This fish-dance bore a mean and low resemblance 
to the pantomime- dance or ballet now common in 
France and Italy, where a character, or eyen a whole 
story, is represented in a dance. 

Virgil, in his fifth eclogue, mentions the satyr-dance ; 
and Horace, in one of his satires, relates that two men 
haying a quarrel, one of them in a tone of bitter irony 
bade the other, who was of an awkward clumsy form, 
to go and dance the Cyclop. 

The ruins of a monument erected to the memory of 
Plancus may still be seen on a hill near Gaeta. 
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iENEAS AND THE CUM.EAN SIBYL. 

The arrival of Mnean io Sicily was an event 
that gave great pleasure to AcesteSf a prince who 
reigned over a considerable part of that island* 
He had been a faithful ally of the Trojans, and had 
greatly assisted them during the war. The seat 
of this prince was Drapana (now Trapani), neat 
the port where JEneem had landed. Here the 
venerable Anchises died, and was buried near the 
temple of Venus on Mount Eryx. The mournful 
ceremony of his funeral being performed, the 
aflSicted iEneas and his followers set sail for the 
opposite shore. The fleet, by the care and ad- 
dress of skilful rowers, passed in safety the rocks 
of Scylla and the whirlpool of Charybdis : when 
suddenly a dreadful tempest arose, which dis* 
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persed the ships, driving them out into the main, 
where they were tossed about for some time, 
at the mercy of the winds and waves ; and were 
at length compelled to cast anchor in a port of 
Africa. Dido, queen of Carthage, received .£neas 
with marked cordiality and kindness ; and having 
prevailed on him to remain some time in her capi- 
tal, she at length conceived such a tender affection 
for him, that after his departure from the country 
she fell into a state of despair, and put an end to 
her own existence. 

On leaving Africa, ^neas returned with a 
favourable wind to Sicily. His object in going 
thither was to solemnise the anniversary of his 
father's death, by offering sacrifices and libations 
on his tomb: in the performance of which sad 
duty he was assisted by his friend Acestes, who on 
this occasion instituted funeral-games, which were 
afterwards celebrated annually in honour of the 
deceased. 

' The Trojan women began now to be heartily 
tired of their long and perilous voyages, and 
expressed an ardent wish to remain in the de- 
lightful country where they were landed. Where- 
upon Juno, the implacable enemy of their race, 
sent Iris, in the disguise of an old woman, who 
availing herself of their disinclination to encounter 
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again the dangers of the sea, persuaded them to 
set fire to the ships ; they followed her peroioioos 
counsels^ and several of the vessels were accord* 
ingly destroyed. 

i£neas, with such of his followers as were able 
to bear arms, embarked on the remaining part of 
his fleet ; and sailing with a fair wind» they passed 
the islands subject .to iSIolus, the territories of 
Vulcan, sending forth sulphureous smoke and 
flames, and the rocks inhabited by the Sirens; 
and having lost their pilot Palinurus, who fell over* 
board in his sleep and was drowned, they coasted 
the islands of Inarime, Prachyte, and Pithecusa 
(the two former now bear, the names of Ischia 
and Preida). The gods, irritated at the falsehood 
and dishonesty of the Cercopes, the ancient inha- 
bitants of Pithecusa, had transformed them into 
monkeys. The fleet proceeded onwards ; and leav- 
ing to the right the noble city of Parthenope (now 
Naples), and to the left the promontcMry of Miseoo, 
where iEneas erected a monument to the memory 
of his trumpeter Misenus, who having challenged 
Triton to a trial of skill, was drowned by his com- 
petitor, they landed at length on the marshy shores 
of Cuma. The Trojan hero now proceeded to the 
dwelling of the celebrated sibyl, ' and approaching 
her with an air of profound respect and venera- 

VOL. III. B 
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tion, besought her to condact him to the regions of 
Ploto, and obtain permission for him to see and 
speak to the shade of his father, whom he wished 
to consult respecting his future destinies. '* Ves, 
valiant Trojau," replied the sibyl, ** I will conduct 
thee to the Elysian fields, according to thy desire. 
Fame has here announced the achievements per- 
formed by thy prowess, and the labours of thy 'filial 
piety mJEmifested amid the flames which consumed 
the proud city of Ilium. Yes, iEneas, thy request 
shall be granted." Thus said, she directed him to 
fetch a golden branch that grew on a particular 
tree in a forest consecrated to Proserpine, and 
which was situated near the lake of Avema. '* Go 
thither, .tineas," said she, 

" £ nella selva opaca 
Tra valle oscure e dense ombre riposto» 
£ neir arbore stesso* un lento ramo 
Con foglie d' oro, il cui trunco e sacrato 
A Giunon-Inferna» e chi seco divelto 
Qucsto non porta, ne' secret! regni 
Peuetrar di Plutone', unqua non paote. 
Cid la bella Proserpina comanda, 
Che per sno dono il chiede, e svelto 1' uno 
Tosto r altro risorge, e parimente 
Ha la sua verga, e le sue chiome d' oro. — 
£ntra nel bosco, e con le luci in alto 
Lo cerca, il trova, e di sua^man lo sterpo 
Cb' agcTolmente sterperassi quando 
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Lo d Gonaenta il Fato, in altra guisa 
Ni con man, nd con ferro, ak con altra 
Umana fonea, mai aia che si achianti 
O cbe ti tronchi." 

Anxbai.b Caro. 



Thus spake the sibyl ; and iSneas, directed by 
the flight of two doves that preceded him in bis 
way to the wood, founds and plucked without the 
smallest difficulty, the precious branch of gold 
which he was to carry as a present to the queen of 
the infernal court, and without which be could 
not have gained admittance. 

The sibyl performed her promise, ^neas saw 
the riches of the court of Pluto, his ancestors, 
and above all, the shade of his beloved father ; 
from whom he received much useful instruction 
respecting the situation and laws of the country 
where he should fix his residence, the wars in 
which he would have to engage, and the dangers 
he had to encounter. 

Pursuing his way back to the earth, ^neas told 
the sibyl that he would erect a temple and an 
altar to her honour. This, however, she peremp- 
torily forbade. ^** Do it not," said she ; " I am a 
mere human being like yourself. I have attained 
to the age of several centuries by the favour of 
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Apollo, who fell io loye with me when I was young ; 
and as a proof of the sincerity of his attachment, 
be promised to grant me the first request I should 
make : upon which I gathered up a handful of 
sand, and dsked to live as many years as there 
were grains contained within my bended fingers. 
My request was granted ; but as I had forgotten 
to ask a continuance of youth and vigour, I have 
only entailed upon myself the infirmities and 
pains of a long old. age. My stature is now con- 
siderably smaller. than it was in my youth; ond 
I am condemned to wither away by slow de- 
grees, till at last nothing wUl remain of me but 
my voice." 

Conversing in this way, our enterprising travel- 
lers beguiled the time of their fatiguing progress 
back to the city of Cuma, where they arrived in 
safety ; and ^neas having, according to the cus- 
tom of the times, made sacrifices and offerings in 
the temple of the presiding deity, bade adieu 
to the kind sibyl, rejoined his fleet, and de- 
parted. On the voyage his niirse Caieta died; 
and the Trojan prince performed her funeral ob- 
sequies, raising a monument to her memoiry on 
a promontory, which with the adjacent town 
still bears her name, rendered by corruption 
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Graeta. The montiroeiit bore the following Id- 
scription : 

Within this tomb 

are deposited 

the asbee of Caieta, the nurse of iEneai, 

who from attachment and respect to her memory, 

raised in this place the funeral-pile, 

whose flames coniumtd the dead body 

of a worthy, respectable woman, 

whom, when living, he had saved from the conflsgration 

which destroyed hit native city, 

the ill-fated Troy. 

Observations. — ^The splendid picture of the Cu- 
nifldan sibyl by Domenichino, is one of the greatest 
attractions which the magnificent gallery of the 
Palazzo Borghese offers to the view of the cu- 
rious and observing traveller. It is a piece that 
has deservedly immortalised the name of the 
artist. Domenichino was a native of Bolog^ja, 
and flourished about the end of the sixteenth cen* 
tury. 

Innumerable paintings represent the first inter- 
view of iEneas with Dido, together with the ill- 
fated love and untimely death of that unfortunate 
princess. In the Vatican Gallery there is a sarco- 
phaguSy the basso-relievo embellishments of which 
represent Cupid in the disguise of Ascanius, the 
young son of iEneas : a resemblance assumed by 
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the wily god of lore, in' obedience to tbe com- 
mands of his mother, who directs him under this 
appearance to introduce himself into the presence 
of the queen of Carthage, and to wound her heart 
in favour of .£neas. Dido is sitting on a throne ; 
at the foot of which is a pretty large fish, of which 
the feigned Ascanios has probably made her a 
present. On the other side of the sarcophagus 
the true Ascanins appears sleeping on a floWery 
bank before a temple of Idalia, whither he has 
been transported by the goddess Venus. 



Note, — 1 Sibyl. The Sibylae were certain womeo 
supposed to be inspired by the gods. Their number is 
not certainly known. Plato speaks of one, others of 
two, Plioy of three, ^Iran of four, and Varro of ten* 
Some haye even mentioned fifty. Of all these, the 
sibyl of Cuma, the beautiful Deiphobe, was the most 
celebrated. She was said to be inspired by Apollo ; 
and in addition to her predictions inscribed on certain 
leaves (of which see an account in the ** Sequel"), she 
sometimes rendered an oracle from the bottom of a 
cavern in the temple of tbe divinity to whose service 
she was consecrated. This cavern is said to have had 
a hundred small entrances or openings; from all which 
occasionally issued a terrifying sound of voices, which 
in confused murmurs pronounced the answer of the 
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propbeteiii* Deipbobe was alfo % priesttM of Hacatoi 
who bad consigned to ber care tbe sacred groves of 
Avema; and it was supposed to be on tbis account 
that iBneas addressed btmself to her for directions 
raapecting bis mucb-destred visit to bis fatber in Ely- 
sium. 
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HOGS IN THE PALACE OF CIRCE. 

In the port to which Ulysses had giyen the 
name . of his nurse Caieta the Trojans were ac- 
costed by one of the followers of Ulysses, who had 
recently fixed his residence there : his name was 
Macareus. This good man recognised his ancient 
comrade Achaemenides, and eagerly inquired by 
what accident he had been placed on board a Tro- 
jan vessel. On which, Achsemenides related the 
manner in which he had been left by Ulysses on 
the shore at the foot of Mount ^tna ; the cruel 
sufierings he had undergone in endeavouring to 
save himself from the blood-dripping mouth and 
horrible jaws of the cyclop Polyphemus ; and the 
humanity, hospitality, and kindness with which he 
had been treated by the deceased prince Ancbises, 
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ttod by his ion JEnetm, to whofa fortunes ho now 
declared himself inTiolably attached. 

At the request of his friend, seconded by that 
of iEneas and his companions, Macareus in his turn 
related some particulars respecting his voyages 
with Ulysses previous to his establishment at 
Caieta. 

** Not to occupy your attention too long/' said 
be, ** I shall only mention some of the most re- 
markable of our adventures in the perilous course 
that brought me and my companions to this port* 
Our fleet, after having experienced strange vicis* 
situdes of good and bad fortune, arrived lafely ott 
those islands of the Tyrrhenian sea, of which Li- 
pari, the largest, is the seat of iEolus, king of the 
country, a prince to whom Jupiter has committed 
the care of the winds. Ulysses was here received 
in a very friendly manner ; and at his departure 
Aiolnn presented him with a greot number of dif- 
ferent winds tied up in leathern bags, and these 
were to be used as occasion might require. We 
left the ilSolian islands with the advantage of a 
favourable gale ; and ofter nine days pleasant sail- 
ing, we came in sight of our native shores ; when 
fome of the sailors suspecting that treasures of 
great value were contained in these bags, opened 
them all at once ; and the strife of these contend- 
iog winds, thus suddenly set at liberty, produced 
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a tempest* which drove the fleet back to the Av- 
sonian coast : from whence we sailed to the country 
of the LsBstrygones, a kingdom which had heen 
founded by Lamns^ and was then governed by the 
cruel Antiphates. Ulysses determining to send a 
deputation to this prince, chose three of his officers 
for that purpose, of which number I was one. But 
we no sooner saw this horrible monster than we 
fled away with the greatest precipitation. Qnly 
two of us escaped; the third, our unfortunate 
comrade, was seized and devoured by this vora- 
cious cannibal, who, by howling and shouting in a 
frightful ihanner, gave the signal to his 'subjects 
to pursue us. Scarcely had we embarked, when 
great numbers of them appeared on the shore, 
armed with huge masses of rock and trunks of 
trees, which they hurled furiously at the ships ; and 
succeeded in sinking all, except that of our yaliant 
leader, on board of which I had the good fortune 
to be safely embarked. 

*' Departing precipitately from this fatal place, 
we proceeded to the island which you may perceive 
yonder at a great distance. May it ever be at a 
distance from yoi]^, iEneas ; and from all who, like 
you, merit the esteem of their fellow-men ! Avoid, 
I conjure you, avoid the dangerous island of 
Circe ! ' 

*^\Here it was again expedient to send a deputa* 
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tion ; and bb, after what had recently happened » 
we were none of us disposed to offer our voluntary 
aerrices, we were compelled to draw lots ; and the 
lots fell on Polites, Elpenor, EurylochuSi and my* 
aelf. 

" As soon as we reached the gate of Circe's 
palace we found ourselves surrounded by bears^ 
wolves, and lions, which came fawning. and licking 
our hands, none of them betraying the least incli- 
nation to hurt or annoy us. We were received by 
female attendants. Indeed, we saw no others. 
These conducted us through several superb marble 
galleries to the apartment of their sovereign. She 
was dressed in a flowing white robe ; over which 
was a scarf of gold tissue, negligently and grace- 
fully arranged as a drapery covering her shoulders 
and bosom, and falling nearly to her feet She 
was seated on a raised ^ofa, a kind of throne, sur- 
rounded by several ladies, who were busy in sorting 
a variety of herbs and flowers, placing them in 
porcelain vases. 

** Circe received us very graciously ; and ordering 
her attendants to bring her her own cup, she filled 
it with a sparkling inviting liquor, and presenting 
it with a bewitching smile, invited us to drink d la 
rande* 

" Happily for us, Eurylochus refused the cup : of 
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which we had scarcely tasted^wheo — oh» heaveDs! 
what a humiliating recollection ! — we were all trana- 
formed into hoga ; and Earylochua seeing us dri- 
ven into a stye, fled away, and conveyed the dread* 
fal tidings to our prince and protector, the wise 
Ulysses/' 

Here Macareus seemed much afiected, and was 
for a time unable to proceed. 

Observations, — In the Florentine Gallery are 
two paintings by Castiglioni ; one of which repre- 
sents Circe with a magic wand in her hand, and 
yarious animals at her feet ; the other is Circe, at 
the moment in which the companions of Ulysses 
are transformed into hogs. 



Note. — 1 Island of Circe. The Circeum, or island 
of Circe, was a name giyen to a promontory on the 
coast of Italy, a little to the south of the Pontine 
marshes. As it was surrounded on one part by the 
sea, and on the other by these marshes, it was deno- 
minated an island. It is now called Monte Circello. 
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ULYSSES— CIRCE— PICUS—CANENTE. 

The company being anxious to know how 
Macareus had recovered his natural form, be thus 
resumed bis narration : 

*' UIysses*being informed of the outrnge com- 
mitted by Circe against the persons of his ambas- 
sudors, proceeded boldly to the palace, fully de- 
termined to revenge the insult. 

** Mercury had on a former occasion presented 
this prince with a profusion of moli, ' a plant of 
sovereign eflicacy against enchantments. The 
poets describe it as bearing a beautiful white 
flower, and having black roots, that adhere so 
firmly to the ground, as to require an extra- 
ordinary effbrt of strength to drtiw them out. 
This plant was the emblem of prudence. Ulysses 
being provided with a pretty large quantity of this 
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invalaable herb; presented himself before the sor- 
ceressy who received him with all the honoars due 
to his rank. After a short conversation on indif- 
ferent subjects, for the prince thought proper to 
dissemble his resentment, Circe presented to him 
the fatal cup with smiles, inviting him to drink ; 
and raising her magic wand, with which she pre- 
pared to accelerate and strengthen the effects of 
the intended spell by gently touching his hair. 
The hero refused the draught ; and drawing his 
sword, repulsed her with fury, threatening her 
with instant death if she did not immediately re7 
store the deputies he had previously sent. This she 
consented to^ do ; induced to compliance, perhaps, 
as much by love as by fear ; for in the sequel 
we find that she became greatly enamoured of this 
prince, notwithstanding the indignant and con- 
temptuous manner in which he conducted himself 
towards her. 

** Commanding her attendants to bring us forth 
from the filthy stye in which we were confined, 
she sprinkled us with certain vegetable juices, and 
muttered over us some magic words ; during which 
process we gradually resumed our primitive forms. 
Ulysses being delighted at seeing us once more 
restored to ourselves and to him, now became 
placid ; and with all that ease and gracefulness of 
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nente, or Canens, a princess descended from Ja- 
nus :^ her mother's name was Venilia. Canente, to 
the extraordinary beauty of her person, united the 
charm of the most melodious voice that ever was 
heard. In the absence of her husband, who de- 
lighted much in horse-exercise and in hunting 
beasts of prey, she used to beguile the time by 
singing a variety of sweetly-plaintive airs, to 
which every thing around her seemed to listen 
with delight. 

** * Circe had one day left her own island, and was 
busy in collecting plants in a part of Latium, the 
country over which Picus reigned : the prince 
passed her on horseback in full chase of a wild- 
boar. Never before had Circe seen so handsome 
a human being. She followed him with her eyes, 
as long as it was possible to see him, and then re- 
solved that he should become her husband. She 
accordingly set about her enchantments; and 
soon contrived to mislead him by the shadow or 
appearance of a' wild-boar, which seemed to run 
for shelter towards a wood that was near the place 
where she was standing when Picus passed her. 
The prince supposing this figure to be a real ani- 
mal, turned to pursue it, and soon approached the 
wood into which the beast seemed to enter. The 
thiok foliage and luxuriant branches of the trees 
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obliged him to dismonnt ; and he advanced on foot, 
bearing a javelin and other weapons adapted to 
his purpose. Circe now drew near and impeded 
bis passage, requesting that he would do her the 
favour to listen to what she had to say. His 
habitual politeness, and sense of attention due to 
the request of a female, overcame his ardour for 
the chase, and he stopped. Circe then told him 
she was the daughter of the Sun ; mentioned her 
island, her palace, her riches, her extraordinary 
powers, BXkd above all, the impression he had made 
upon her heart ; describing in glowing colours the 
advantages he would derive from the happiness of 
becoming her husband. Picus informed her that 
i^e was already married ; and assured her that no 
power on earth should induce him to violate the 
fidelity he had promised to his beloved Canente. 
Circe repeated her solicitations ; but finding that 
all was to no purpose, she furiously exclaimed — 
* Wretch, thou shalt never more enjoy the society 
of the object of thy boasted, fidelity !' Thus said, 
she touched him with her wand, and transformed 
him into a woodpecker:^ a bird which, in the 
brilliancy and beauty of its feathers, preserves the 
splendour of the purple robe and the rich em*' 
broidery which adorned the vesture of the unfor- 
tunate young prince. The followers of Picas 
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comiog in search of their master were all trans- 
formed into beasts. 

** * Caneate, after wandering aboat for seTeral 
days and nights, without nonrisbment and without 
sleep, dissolved into a fine vapour ; and nothing 
remained of this lovely princess but a voice. The 
place which was the scene of this sad event has 
ever since borne the name of Canente.' 

''Here/' said Macareus, ''my conductress ceased 
her recital, whicji was to me very wonderful and 
surprising. Many other extraordinary things did 
I see and hear during our stay in the bland. A 
whole year having elapsed, we once more spread 
our sails to the wind, in. spite of the menacing 
predictions of Circe, who assured us that our navi- 
gation would be long and difficult, and that Ocea- 
nus was prepai:ing for us innumerable dangers. 
We soon arrived in this port, where, as I was 
heartily tired of ploughing the main, and alarmed 
at the predictions of the powerful sorceress, who 
bad once transformed me into a brute, I resolved 
to fix my dwelling for the rest of my life. Here 
I pass my days in peace, and your arrival has 
afforded me real pleasure." Here Macareus 
ceased. 

For the information of such as may wish to 
kno% something of the descendants of Picus and 
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Cmnenief we shall add, that they had a ion named 
Faooof, who succeeded to the throne of bis father ; 
and being after his death nombered among the 
gods, was held in as moch veneration by the 
latnis as was Pan by the Greeks. ' The wife of 
this prince was named Fauna ; and they bad a very 
nmnerous offspring, who bore the general names of 
Faani and Sylvani. They were ranked among 
tbe semi-gods or divinities of the woods, and 
were generally represented with feet like those of 
a horse or bollock, and sometimes with the beard 
and ears of a goat, having a garland o( cypress on 
their heads. This tree, together with the wild 
oisve, was consecrated to them. They were not 
considered as immortal, but were supposed to live 
a long time* Tbey presided over groves and 
forests ; as did also another class of sylvan divi- 
nities, whom tbey very much resembled. These 
were tbe satyrs, sometimes called Pans and Sileni : 
these are represented as half man and half goat* 
Tbe upper part cf tbe body from tbe waist, human, 
except that they had boms ; the lower part, brutal, 
and covered with shaggy hair like a goat. The 
poets usually confound the Satyrs, Sylvans, Sileni, 
Fauns, and Pans. 

Oftssrvolums.— 'The satyrs are represented with 
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their rude curly stiff hair, somewhat resembling 
that of a goat. This is observable in the fine 
stataes of satyrs in the Palazzo Ruspoli, the 
Museo-Capitolino, and in the Villa Albani : these 
have all the legs, horns, and lineament of a goat. 
The most beautiful figure of an infant that anti- 
quity has transmitted to us is that of a young 
satyr, exhibited in basso-relievo in the Villa 
Albani : the work is so raised, that the figure 
appears almost detached. The child seems about 
a year old, and is of a natural size ; he is crowned 
with ivy, and is drinking with such avidity and 
apparent pleasure, that the pupils of his eyes are 
raised so as to be scarcely perceptible. In the 
same Villa Albani is a beautiful little dancing satyr 
in black marble. This figure was found among 
the ruins of Antium. 

Among various bronze statues of a natural size 
that have been fqund in the city of Herculaneum, 
are two that are considered as very superior. One 
is a young satyr asleep in a sitting posture, with his 
right arm over his head, and his left falling down. 
The other is an old satyr, who appears inebriated ; 
he is lying on a lion s skin, with his head resting 
on one of those pouches or bags that resemble a 
bladder, which the ancients used for containing 
wine and other liquors. His right arm is raised 
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towards heaven in sign of joy, and with his left he 
appears to he snapping his fingers. 

There is a figure of a fnil-grown satyr in the Mn- 
seo Pio-GlementinOy thought to be one of the finest 
pieces of sculpture of this kind in Rome. On his 
head he bears a basket filled with grapes; of which 
fruit he also holds a large bunch in his left hand. 
This is supposed to be one of the three satyrs so 
much celebrated by Pliny ; and many architects 
think this figure was intended to support some 
portico or cornice in the manner of the Caryatides : 
of which see an account in the ** Sequel/' article 
Caryatides, 

In the south corridor of the Medici Gallery at 
Florence is a faun, said to be a very fine statue : he 
wears on his head a garland of vine-tendrils and 
ivy. He has a bunch of grapes in his hand, which 
he is looking at, the hand being raised above his 
head. 



Note*, — 1 MoH, Fortitude, prudence, caution, are 
here figured under the name of moli. Streugth, 
courage, and perseverance were necessary to its ac- 
quirement. The root, unpleasant and of difficult at- 
tainment : the flower, fragrant and pleasing : the fruit, 
agreeable and nutritious. The ruta-salvatica and the 
sciUa-maritima have been vulgarly called moli. 
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2 Jmmms, He is oomnKmly described as a prince, wbo 
reigned OTer that part of Italy anciently called Latium, 
idien Satnrn fled from the wrath of his son Jupiter 
^whichsee in the " Seqnd/' article Satmm)» Janns is 
said to haTe teceived him with great kindness, asso- 
ciating him in his goyemment : in gratitude for which, 
Saturn endowed him with extraordinary knowledge 
and prudence, which are expressed by bis having two, 
and sometimes even four faces. The reign of Janus 
and Saturn was a period of peace and prosperity, and 
obtained among the poets the name of the Golden, or 
more properly the Silver Age. 

Numa (the second king of Rome) called Janus the 
god of peace ; and under this title erected a famous 
temple to his honour, in which his statue appeared with 
two faces: holding in one hand a key, and in the 
other a rod ; attributes that were said to denote bis 
being the guardian or inventor of gates and highways. 
Modem erudites seem, however, to be unanimously of 
opinion that Janus is altogether an astronomical per- 
sonage, who never had any existence but in the hea- 
vens, wher^, united with Saturn, Chronos, or Time,h^ 
opens and regulates the march of the seasons. 

Ovid, in the first book of bis " Fasti,'* represents 
Janus relating his own story thus : — ** The ancients 
called me Chaos, when the elements were separated 
from the confusion in which all the principles of nature 
were involved, and each for the first time occupied his 
destined place in the system of the universe: then. 
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from a rude and thapeleM maM, I aitutnad the figure 
and appearance of a god; not, howereri without 
retaining tome iignalt or signs of my ancient confusioui 
which is obserrable in my having two faces. My 
power is greats and my offices many* I eiercise my 
dominion orer all that is Tisible in the heavens, the 
air, the earth, and the sea; and all opens and shuts by 
ny permission. I guard the gates of heaven, and 
direct the hours in their march. The glorious light of 
day, and Jupiter who formed it, walk forth, and re- 
turn by my intervention ; and it is for this reason that 
I am called Janus, My two faces are symbolical of 
my perfect qualification for my office of porter or door* 
keeper. Every gate or door has two sides; one 
turned towards the public, the other towards the in- 
terior of the house ; and as he who guards the entrance 
sees those who go out and those who enter, so I, as 
keeper of the celestial gate, observe at the same time 
the east and the west, and can fulfil every duty of my 
office without turning my head. Why is it that in all 
your religious ceremonies, oblations, and sacrifices to 
other deities, you always begin your act of worship by 
invoking me ? Is it not that I may open the gate, and 
give your prayers a favourable access to the divinity 
to whom they are addressed V* 

Many were the temples dedicated to Janus ; some 
with two fronts, consecrated to Janut B\front ; some 
with four, sacred to Janui Quadrifrom, An antique 
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•pecimaD of this lort is still to be seen mtB4Miie, and b 
called the Areo'di-Gimno QmadriJr^nU. This monu- 
nent was for a loDg period of time, hidden viider 
ground 9 and has been recently discovered and laid open 
to the yiew of the public. 

The four sides of these temples, and the four doors, 
or giani, indicated the four seasons, the twelye win- 
dows, the twelve months, and the statue of JanusV 
erected therein, which was often represented holdifig 
the number three hundred in one hand, and sixty-five 
in the other, the days of the year. 

Having examined the functions of Janus in the uni« 
versal administration of the world, it may be well to 
determine precisely the place he occupies among the 
constellations that form the splendid retinue of the 
god of day, who advances in his glorious career, es- 
corted by genii that preside over the twelve grand 
divisions of the zodiac. The functions attributed to 
Janus are such as require him to open the march of 
the year, or space of time that circulates in the 
sodiac. To ascertain that he really does this, we 
have only to rectify the sphere, as it presented itself 
to the eyes of Numa when be regulated the year; 
and we shall see that Janus is the very first star that 
appears above the horizon at the beginning of the 
new period, which, as established in the calendar of 
Numa, opens at midnight, a few days after the winter 
solstice. 
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3 WoodpeekiT. The woodpecker was deemed 
sacred by the Latins, and held in the highest vene- 
ration by the ministers of their religion, who were 
called augurs: a name said to have been deriyed from 
ovify a bird, and garritiu^ chattering : on which ac- 
count it has been supposed that the original office of 
the augurs was to observe and take indications from 
the noise, calling, singing, chirping, and chattering of 
birds. Dionysius of Halicarnassus expressly affirms 
that the oracle of the Sabines was a woodpecker, 
placed on a column of wood. The signification of this 
symbol was lost in the lapse of time ; and as the peo- 
ple began to imagine that all the national divinities 
(Dii indigeti) had been at some remote period sove- 
reigns of the country, the name of Picus, like those 
of Saturn and Janus, was introduced into their 
genealogy. Subsequent authors have recourse to a 
metamorphosis ; and according to their accounts, Picus 
was the son of Saturn, and married Canens or Ca- 
nente, the daughter of Janus; and by this marriage be- 
came the father of Faun or Faunus. 

Faunus rendered oracles to men ; his wife Fauna to 
women. Some authors mention two divinities of this 
name ; one the son of Picus, the other much more 
ancient. He was believed to be the first who erected 
temples to the gods ; and these sacred edifices were 
from him called Fanes. He presided over fields and 
forests, and was favourable to bird-catchers. Some 
say he was an infernal divinity, and attribute to him 

VOL. III. F 
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the pestilence, as also tisiods and extraordinary Toices. 
He had a round temple on Mount Ccelius at Homey 
surrounded by columns. The cypress and wild^olive 
were sacred to him. His festiyals were called Fau- 
na! ia. He is supposed to have been the same as the 
Pan of the Greeks. 
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TURNUS SENDS AN EMBASSY TO 

DIOMEDES. 

Macareus was congratalated by all the com- 
pany on his escape from the power of the terrible 
Circe ; and ^ncas thanking him for his friendly 
warning, promised to avoid her island. He then 
went to pay a last visit to the tomb and monument 
which he had erected in honour of bis nurse ; and 
having rendered this testimony and respect to the 
memory of one whose cares he had repaid by kind 
attention and sincere attachment, he departed 
from the port of Caieta, and proceeded on bis 
voyage. 

Steering his course towards the country whicli 
is fertilised by the waters of the Tiber, iEneas 
arrived at the court of Latinus, king of Latium, 
who received and entertained him with great 
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friendship and kindness, and after some time g^ve 
liim his daughter Lavinia in marriage ; but it was 
a union preceded by war and combats. Turnus, the 
king of a neighbouring nation, called the Rutnli, 
pretended to the hand of Lavinia, and pleaded that 
she had been promised to him by her mother. The 
people on the coast of Tyrrhenia (now Tuscany) 
took part in the quarrel, and bore arms against 
the Latins. Both parties called in foreign aid. 
^neas applied for assistance to Evander, a prince, 
who haying been obliged to abdicate the throne 
of Arcadia, where he had accidentally killed his 
father, now reigned in that part of Ausonia, or 
Italv, where Rome was afterwards built. This 
prince readily sent troops to join the forces of 
^.ueas. 

Turnus, on his part, despatched Venulus, one of 
his officers, to demand succour from Diomedes, 
who had built a city and established his throne at 
Japygia, in Calabria. Diomedes excused himself 
on account of the small number of his own troops, 
and his unwilliugness to expose the liyes of those 
of his father-in-law, Daunus. *' Think not, Venu- 
lus," said he, '' that these are mere idle excuses. 
Be attentive, and I will recount to you the story 
of my misfortunes. 

''After the capture and destruction of the proud 
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city of Troy; when we bad all embarked oo board 
our vessels in order to return to Greece, the ven- 
geance of Minerva pursued Ajax^ the son of Oileus, 
for the sacrilege he had committed by insulting 
the unfortunate princess Cassandra in the temple. 
This vengeance was felt by all the fleet, and M 
were more or less involved in the punishment 
which he alone had merited. Our ships were 
dispersed by a tempest during the night. The 
rain fell in torrents ; the thunder rolled ; the 
forked lightnings flashed, and gave us at inter- 
vals a momentary view of the horrors by which 
we were surrounded. While we were thus assaiUid , 
at once by the wrath of Heaven and the fury 
of the waves, Nauplius, king of Eubcea, being- 
incensed at the loss of his son Palamedes, who 
had been unjustly sacrificed to the resentment 
and artifices of Ulysses, witnessed our distress 
with malignant pleasure; and in order to render 
our ruin more complete, he caused fires to b«^ 
lighted in places surrounded by the most dan- 
gerous rocks, with a view to mislead the pilots of 
the ships that were near the coast ; and they were 
by this artifice wrecked at the foot of the promon- 
tory of Caphareus. By the protection of Minerva, 
who bad favoured me in a signal manner during 
the whole course of the Trojan war, I was among 
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the very few persons who were saved from this 
scene of destruction. But Venus, in revenge for 
the slight wound I gave her when she interfered 
in my combat with her son JBneas, still pursued 
me with unrelenting hatred, and punished me, by 
causing my wife ^giale to bestow her affections oo 
another. My safe return, after a war of ten years, 
gave ^giale no pleasure ; on the contrary, it gave 
her pain. Aided by her wicked lover, she at 
length entered into a plot against my life ; and 
such have been my subsequent afflictions, that I 
have often envied the fate of those who, in the 
night of the dreadful shipwreck, were swallowed 
up by the merciless ocean. 

" Driven by despair from my native country, 
which was now become the scene of so much 
domestic disgrace and suffering, I fled to these 
shores to seek a refuge fcom the cruelty of a wife 
who had violated her most sacred engagements. 

" My companions and followers, irritated by a 
long course of disappointments and disasters, to 
which they had opposed so much unavailing toil 
and patience, now began in a clamorous man* 
ner to demand a home and repose. The high- 
spirited and indignant Agmon observed to them, 
that after the merciless manner in which they had 
been persecuted by the implacable Venus, they 
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muHt be well aware that nothing was now to be 
hoped for from her favour. * It becomes uu, 
therefore, my friends/ said be, * to exert the des* 
perate courage of despair; to trample fear and 
submbsion under our feet ; and to show the vin- 
dictive goddess that we are ready to brave her 
fury on every occasion that may offer/ 

** Terrified at the thought of the awful conse* 
quences of this sacrilegious discourse^ I reproved 
him, and commanded him to be silent ; but scarcely 
bad I uttered this command^ when Agmon was no 
longer a human being* He was suddenly transformed 
into an aquatic bird of a very large size, having 
feathers as white as those of a swan. Many of his 
companions underwent Ihe same meta^rphosis, 
and hovered round our vessels, which we feared 
would soon be without sufficient bands for our 
navigation. After many more difficulties, of 
which the relation is now unnecessary^ I landed in 
this country with a very small number of followers. 
My marriage with the daughter of Daunus has 
given me no right to dispose of bis subjects ; and 
you must perceive that my own are not sufficiently 
numerous to enable me to send your master the 
assistance which in his name you are come to 
demand.^ 
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APULUS AND NYMPHS— DEATH OF 

JENEAS. 

Vbnulus, with his suite, now retunied to the 
country of the Rutuli. As he proceeded through 
the different states of Calabria, he was frequently 
struck with admiration at the beauty of some 
sylvan scenery. In the plains of Messapia he 
observed many pleasant grottoes ; some situated 
near the borders of smiling lakes, others in the 
sombre shade of antique and extensive forests. 

This part of Ausonia was the frequent resort 
of the god Pan, and a favourite retreat of the 
wood-nymphs, though they had been repeatedly 
annoyed and driven from their haunts by the in- 
solence of a rude, ill-mannered shepherd, named 
Apulus, who often frightened them by .stealing 
suddenly into their presence, and pursuing them 
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when they ran away. One evening, as they were 
amusing themselves by joining hands, and dancing 
on the green sward » Apulus oame; and plaoing 
himself near the airy group, imitated their steps 
by antic and ludicrous gestures : whereupon they 
threw at him a large quantity of leaves, and he 
was suddenly transformed into a wild olive-tree, 
the fruit of which is bitter and disagreeable to the 
taste. Many parts of that country are now covered 
with wild olive-trees. 

The embassy, under the conduct of Venulus, 
being returned to the court of Turnus, communi- 
cated to him the answer of Diomedes. The king 
of the Rutuli was much mortified at being refused 
the aid he had solicited ; but this did not deter 
him from prosecuting a war which was the cause 
of much bloodshed and destruction to both par- 
ties. 

The troops commanded by Turnus, by order of 
their chief, set fire to the fleet of iEneas ; and the 
ships which had happily escaped the fury of the 
waves, were by him condemned to become a prey 
to devouring flames. Already the pitch and 
other bituminous and combustible matter which 
bad been found necessary to their preservation 
from the injuries of the weather, sent forth vo- 
lumes of smoke ; and the red lurid blaze ascended 
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to the masts and sails, when the goddess Cybele, 
recollecting that these vessels were constmcted 
with the timber of pine-trees that had grown 
upon Mount Ida, instantly prepared to counteract 
the impious design of the Rutulian monarch. On 
a sadden the neighbouring rocks and hills reyer^ 
berated with the sound of clarions, and cymbals, 
and trumpets ; and the goddess appeared, seated 
in a splendid car drawn by yoked lions. She 
adyanced majestically towards ' the astonished 
Tumus, who stood motionless while sh6 uttered 
these words : ** Vain, wretched man ! vain is 
thy triumph ! the flames thou hast dared to kindle 
I will extinguish. These vessels, built with the 
pine-trees of Mount Ida, are sacred to a goddess 
who will preserve them from thy sacrilegious 
attempts and machinations for their destruction." 
Scarcely had Cybele uttered these words, when 
the air was rent with loud and tremendous thun- 
derings. The lightnings played round the car of 
the offended goddess. Torrents of rain and haii 
fell upon the ships. The violence of the wind 
broke their cables. They sunk ; and were all 
instantly metamorphosed into nymphs of the 
ocean; and in their new form were seen gam- 
boliq^ and playing amongst the waves. These 
mountalarborn Nereides, forgetting neither their 
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«rigin nor the dangers to which they have been 
exposed, take pleasure in affording assistance to 
erery tempest-beaten vessel, on board of which 
there are no Greeks, holding that nation still in 
abhorrence on account of the destruction of Troy. 

The rash king of the Rutuli, unawed and un- 
improved by this prodigy, still carried on the war, 
and innumerable lives were lost on both sides. 
At length .^Eneas and Turnus engaged in single 
combat; and in this strife Turnus was slain: after 
which ^neas received tbe hand of the beautiful 
Lavinia. Ardea, the city in which Turnus had 
established his seat of government, was burnt by 
order of Apneas ; and from its ashes sprang a bird, 
which, in the language of the Latins, still bears 
the name of Ardea. This bird, in English, is 
called a heron. 

In the course of time ^neas succeeded to the 
honours of his father-in-law Latinus; saw him- 
self peaceably and happily established on the 
throne of Latium ; and by his uniform piety and 
submission, conciliated the favour of all the gods 
and goddesses, not excepting the heretofore of- 
fended Juno. He founded a new city ; which in 
honour of his wife was called Lavinium, and 
which became tbe cradle of the greatest empire 
the world ever. saw. JBneas^ having secured the 
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succession to his son Ascanins, who was after^ 
wards called lolus, and obtained the approbation 
and favour of all the celestial court, now drew 
near to the term of his mortal career. Venus 
besought her father to grant that JBneas might be 
admitted among the gods; and having obtained 
her request, she ascended her pearly car, and pro- 
ceeded towards this lower world. She descended 
at Laurentium, near the place where the god of 
the river, Numicus, ' pours from his urn the ferti- 
lising stream, which after a short course mingles 
with the waves of the mighty ocean. The god- 
dess commanded him to receive ^neas into his 
waters, and to purify him from all his mortal 
frailties. Numicus obeyed ; and the body of the 
prince being duly prepared, Venus gently rubbed 
his face with a celestial essence, composed prin- 
cipally of ambrosia and nectiar, and then placing 
him in her car, ascended with him into the empy- 
rean, where he took his seat among the heroes 
who, like himself, had merited the honours of an 
apotheosis. * 

A costly monument to the memory of ^iSneas 
was erected on the banks of the Numicus, Tem- 
ples and altars were raised to his honour, and he 
was worshipped under the name of Jupiter-Indi- 
getes. 
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Notes, — 1 NumicuM, A small river of Italy, in 
which JEneas was drowned in the fifth year of his 
reign, aged only thirty-eight years. The poets, consi- 
dering this as too inglorious a death for this hero, have 
«*nibellished the account as here described. 

2 ApotheoBta* This was a grand ceremony in the 
pagan religion, by which kings and heroes were raised 
to the rank of divinities. For an account of this cere- 
mony, see the *' Sequel," article Apotheom, 
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POMONA AND VERTUMNUS. 

After the apotheosis ofJEneas^his sod, Ascanius 
lufus, asceDded the tbrolie of Latium. He boiit 
a new city, to which he gave the name of Alba, 
and transferred to it his seat of empire. His de- 
scendants are said to have reigned there above foor 
hundred and twenty years, succeeding to the crown 
in the following order : Sylvius Posthumus, JBneas 
Sylvius, Latinus, Alba, Atys Capetus, TibeAas, 
Agrippa, Remulus, Aventinus, Procas, and after 
him his two sons, Numitor and Amulius, who 
were appointed by their father to reign alter- 
nately, each for a limited time. 

In the reign of Procas, two Etruscan divinities 
were admitted among the gods of the Latins. 
These were the sylvan deities Pomona and Yer- 
tamnus.^ Pomona was adored as a goddess pre- 
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Siding over gardens and orchards, Iconograpbers 
generally represent her as a beautiful nymph, re- 
clining upon a basket of flowers, having her head 
adorned with a garland of vine-leaves and grapes. 
In her right band she holds a pruning- hook, and in 
her left a branch of an apple-tree. 

Pomona was believed to be the first who in- 
vented the art of eugraftiog, and other essential 
improvements in the cultivation of fruit-trees; a 
species of rural occupation in which she exceed- 
ingly delighted. Sometimes she was seen tracing 
lines in the turf, for the purpose of conducting the 
water in refreshing rills to the roots of her plan- 
tations. At other times she was observed to be 
busy in pruning and cutting away the exuberant 
branches of her trees. And so entirely were her 
thoughts and her time engrossed and occupied in 
the care of her garden and orchards, that she turned 
a deaf oar to the frequent proposals of marriage 
made her by the sylvan divinities and swains who 
presided over, or inhabited the adjacent country ; 
and the better to secure herself from their impor- 
tunities, she reared a fence round her grgunds, 
and ordered that none of the male sex should be 
admitted within the enclosure. 

The most ardent and persevering of all Pomo- 
na^s lovers was Vertumnus, who, like the object 
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of his affections, presided over fruits and vege- 
tables, but more particularly over the variation of 
the seasons. He is generally pourtrayed as a 
handsome young man, wearing on his head a gar- 
land composed of a great variety of leguminous 
plants, with the upper part of his body from the 
waist uncovered ; holding in his right hand fruits, 
and in his left a cornucopia or born of plenty. 

Like Proteus, Vertumnus had the power of 
changing his form ; and seems under the several 
appearances of a ploughman, a mower, a vine- 
dresser, and an aged woman, to have represented 
the four seasons of the year, of which he was un- 
doubtedly an allegorical symbol. 

Many a new disguise did Vertumnus assume in 
order to gain admittance into the presence of Po- 
mona. Once he presented himself as a soldier ; 
another time as a fisherman ; but all was in vain ; 
till at last he had recourse to his wintry appear- 
ance of an aged female. This contrivance suc- 
ceeded. Pomona received the venerable stranger 
with much complaisance and kindness ; and after 
conducting her with great civility through her 
plantations, sat down with her under the spreading 
branches of a tree, and entered into conversation: 
in the course of which, the aged visiter took occa- 
sion to hint that it was a pity Pomona could not 
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daeide on taking a husband who might asf ist her 
10 lier labours ; and at length venturing to mention 
the name of Vertumnus, praised him for bis con- 
stancy, prudence, diligence, and a variety of other 
good qualities. She then assured Pomona that 
ber coyness and disdain had rendered Vertumnus 
qaite inconsolable ; and added, that if she did not 
soon take pity on him, and give him some hopes of 
a return of affection, there might be reason to fear 
that the offended gods would send the terrible 
Nemesis to punish her for her cruelty* " Be per- 
suaded, my dear Pomona,'' said she, " and provoke 
not the wrath of Venus, by thus braving her 
power. Hear mo patiently, while I relate to you 
A dreadful instance of her vengeance in a tragical 
Htory, the truth of which is but too well known 
throughout the whole island of Cyprus, where the 
sad event is said to have happened. 

'' Anaxareie was a beautiful girl, a native of 
the town of Salamis Altera, or Salamina. She 
was beloved by Iphis, a youth whose virtues and 
good qualities rendered him every way worthy of 
her affections, but she thought proper to treat him 
with coldness and disdain. Iphis, however, was not 
easy to be repulsed. He went to all Anaxarete's 
friends and acquaintances, imploriog them to exert 
their influence in order to render her favourable to 
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his suit He sought to please her by the most 
delicate and onwearied attentions. Eyery mornings 
her door was adoraed with garlands and crowns of 
flowers, bathed with the tears of her loyer. He 
would often pass whole nights reclined on the 
steps which were at the entrance of her house. 
Long continued grief at length wasted his fine 
form, and the faculties of his mind gradually lost 
their force and energy ; but Anaxarete, inexorable 
as the swelling billows that proudly rise to receive 
the setting Capella, and obdurate as the hardest 
iron that is wrought in the forges of Noricas, 
mocked at his sufferings, and laughed at what 
she termed his folly. Iphis, driven to despair, at 
last hanged himself at the door of this unfeeling 
maiden. 

*' The corpseof this unhappy youth was consigned 
to his widowed mother, who weeping followed the 
funeral convoy which conducted the mortal remains 
of her son to the pile on which they were to be con- 
sumed. Anaxarete was an unmoved spectator of this 
scene of death and mourning ; and Venus, shocked 
at her cruelty, caused her to harden into a statue// 

Pomona was duly affected by this tragical story, 
and consented to let Vertumnus come and speak 
to her. His disguise was instantly thrown off: he 
obtained her pardon for this stratagem, and her 
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approbation of bU aflTeotion. Their speedy onion 
was the regult of tbii happy meeting. 

Vertumnui, notwithf tanding the frequent cban- 
gef of bif form and appearance, i« repreiented ai 
inviolably f teady in bii attachment to bi« beloved 
Pomona ; time and age producing no diminution 
of ber cbarmf or of bii Xose, oi by bii extraordi- 
nary powers be constantly restored ber youth and 
bi« own* Pomona and Vertamnui were honoured 
by the Etruicani, and afterwards by the Latinn 
and Romanii for letting before (heir worfbipperi 
a perfect example of conjugal affection and fide- 
lity. 

To thene rural divinitiei •acriftcef were offered 
for the prenervation of the fruiti of tlie earth in 
general, and for the production! of orcbardni 
vineyards, and gardens, in particular. Temples 
were erected to their honour in the city of Alba, 
and at a subsequent period in Rome. Vertumnus 
being considered as a divinity who presided over 
the seasons of the year and their respective pro- 
ductions, the open place or square where vege« 
tables were sold was chosen as an appropriate 
situation for his temple ; and in ancient Rome one 
of these sacred edifices stood in a market that was 
held in the Via Tusca, a street leading to the G^eat 
Circus. 
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Observations. — In the gardens of the royal pa- 
lace of Sceaux» in France, is a very pleasing statue 
of Vertumnas, wearing a garland of ears of corn : 
his shoulders are covered with a deer-skin, which 
falling over his left arm, helps to support the great 
quantity of herbs and' fruit with which he seems to 
be overcharged. In his right hand he has a prun- 
ing-knife, and his feet are shod with galoches, a 
sort of wooden shoes worn by the French peasantry. 



Note.^1 Veriumnus. Vertumnus is generally be- 
lieved to have been an ancient king of Etrusca, placed 
by his subjects among their gods, in gratitude for the 
encouragement he had given to the art of cultivating 
leguminous plants and fruits. 
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ROMULUS AND ROME. 

4 

Procas, king of Alba, in whose reign the Etrus- 
can divinities Pomona and Vertumnus were intro- 
duced into Latium, bad, as we have already men- 
tioned, two sons, Namitor and Amulius, to whom 
at his death he left the joint possession of his 
throne, commanding that they should either reign 
together or alternately, each for a limited time. 
This arrangement displeased Amulius, who was 
too ambitious to bear a colleague on the throne. 
He soon contrived to expel his brother; and as a 
rneann of securing the crown to himself and his 
descendants, he caused Lausus, the son of Xumi- 
tor, to be put to death, and consecrated his daugh- 
ter Ilia or Rhea to the service of the goddess 
V^esta, whose priestesses were required to live in 
a state of celibacy, on pain of being buried alive. 
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which was before cold as the melted snows de- 
scending from the Alps, now boiled impetuously, 
and opposed to the march of the enemy an ob- 
stacle that could not be surmounted. Thus were 
the gates of the city opened in ybAd, and the 
march of the enemy impeded till the Romans 
were again under arms : the waters then retired. 
A bloody battle ensued, after which the Sabines, 
leaving their original possessions, came to settle in 
Rome, where Tatius their king shared the sove- 
reign power with Romulas. About six years after 
this union Tatius was killed, and Romulus re- 
mained sole possessor of the throne. 

Romulus having reigned thirty-seven years, the 
god Mars being anxious to have his son admitted 
into the celestial court, presented himself before 
Jupiter, and laying aside his helmet in token of 
respect and humility, thus preferred his petition: 
" My father ; since the empire of Rome is now 
established on a solid foundation, and the reins of 
government are once more in the hands of a single 
prince, permit me to claim the fulfilment of a 
promise which, in the presence of this celestial 
assembly, you once condescended to piake me; 
namely, that when this should be the case, you 
would remove my son from the earth, and place 
him among the gods/' Jupiter nodded his head 
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in token of assent. The sky was immediately 
obscared by dark clouds which spread darkness 
over the city : the thunders rolled, the lightnings 
flashed, and the. warring elements seemed to 
threaten destroction to this lower world. Mars 
ascended bis car, and leaning on his lance, ani- 
mated his proud coursers in their rapid progress 
through the regions of the air. The car descended 
on Mount Palatine, where Romulus sat dispens- 
ing justice to the people. The god of war cast a 
look of complacency on his son ; then raising him 
aloft, placed him by his side, and bore him away 
in triumph. 

The mortal nature of Romulus became subti- 
lised and refined as he rose into the ethereal re- 
gions, like unto a ball of lead, which being launched 
from the sling, melts and liquefies in the space 
through which it is impelled. The form and ap- 
pearance of the Roman monarch became more 
dignified, more august; and gradually assumed 
that air of celestial majesty, of which the art of 
the sculptor gave a faint representation in the 
^perb statue erected to .his honour within the 
precincts of the temple where he was worshipped 
under the appellation of the god Quirinus.' 

(^urvaiian$.—ln the Villa Medici at Rome 

VOL. 111. G 
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are two sitting statnes, personifications of the city, 
and known by the name of the goddess Boma ; and 
there is another in the Villa Albani. 

In the Villa Borghese is a noble head of this 
goddess. Her finest statue^ however, is in the 
Capitol where she is sitting surrounded by tro- 
phies, and with a conquered province at her feet. 
There is a very old painting of Roma in the 
Palazzo Barberini. 



Note, — 1 Quirinus* It appears that some arbitrary 
and despotic measures of Romulus had given umbrage 
to the senators, who determined to liberat^ themselves 
from tyranny by destroying the tyrant ; aud it is ge- 
nerally supposed that for this purpose they availed 
themselves of a great confusion among the people, 
occasioned by a tremendous hurricane. Having killed 
him, they cut his body in pieces, one of which each 
conspirator carried home to his house under his cloak, 
in order to bury it where he pleased. The people 
suspecting that their chiefs had practised some unfair 
means to rid them of their sovereign, began to be 
alarmingly clamorous ; when Proculus Julius, an inti- 
mate friend of Romulus, hit upon an expedient for 
quieting them, by declaring tliat in his way from Alba 
to Rome he had seen Romulus in the flaming car of 
the god Mars; that his appearance was beyond all 
imagination splendid and beautiful; that he had or- 
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dered him to salute the Roman people in his name, and 
enjoin them to establish his worship under the name of 
the god Quirinus, which was a surname of Mars. 

Not only Romulus and many of the succeeding 
soTereigns of Rome were honoured as divinitiesi but 
even the city herself, in the time of her splendour, was 
adored under a personification somewhat resembling 
that of the goddess Minerva. A form of worship was 
established to her as a deity ; and she had temples not 
only in the city, but in the provinces. A very splendid 
•difice of this sort was built and consecrated by the 
emperor Adrian. In the year of Rome 659, the in- 
habitants of Smyrna raised a temple in honour of the 
foddesB Roma. 
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ORA. 

HeR8ILIA» the wife of Romiilus, being ig- 
norant of the fate of her husband, became incon- 
solable for his loss: she wept day and night, 
incessantly praying and imploring the gods to 
make known to her in what manner he had so 
suddenly disappeared, and in what place he might 
yet be found. Juno took pity on her distress, and 
commissioned her handmaid Iris to visit and con- 
sole her. 

Obedient to this heavenly mandate. Iris de- 
scended towards the palace of Hersilia^ A rain- 
bow ' described the track of this beautiful goddess 
in her passage through fields of ether towards this 
lower world ; and its radiant colours on this occa- 
sion glowed with unusual brilliancy and beauty. 
Fresh as the new-blown rose, and blooming with 
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celestial cbarmf » Iris presented herself before the 
afflicted Hersilia, and thus addressed her : 

''Queen of the Romans and Latins I Thy 
▼irtues have long rendered thee the ornament and 
glory of this united people. Thou hast fulfilled 
thy duties as the wife of Romulus^ and thou art 
now called to participate in the divine honours 
offered to him under his new form and appellation 
as the god Quirinus. Come with me, I will con- 
duct thee to the venerable wood that adorns the 
Mount Quirinal with unfading verdure, and 
which is destined to extend its sacred shadow 
over the temple of the god of Rome/' 

Hersilia, penetrated with a feeling of the deep- 
est reverence, timidly raised her eyes, and with 
an air of grace and modesty thus replied : '* God- 
dess! for such undoubtedly thou art, I commit 
myself to thy guidance with confidence, hope, and 
gratitude. Show me, O show me the departed 
object of my affections I more precious to me will 
be that interview than the sight of the throne of 
Jupiter, and all the glories of the celestial court !'* 

Iris and Hersilia now proceeded towards the 
mountain. Scarcely had they begun to ascend its 
acclivity when a star of uncommon brightness, 
throwing off myriads of sparks, and forming a lu- 
minous track in the heavens, descended on the 
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CROTONA FOUNDED BY MYSCELLUS. 

After the loss of Romulus the Roman people 
cast their eyes upon Numa Pompilius, a Sabine 
prince, who had married the daughter of Tatias. 
His virtues were thought sufficient to render him 
every way worthy of the throne ; which, however, 
he is said to have accepted with reluctance, as his 
love of study, and his admiration of the beauties 
of nature, led him to prefer the retirement and 
tranquillity of rural life* From his earliest youth 
he had manifested an ardent thirst of knowledge; 
and not content with the information he had ac- 
quired respecting the history, laws, discipline, and 
religious institutions of his own country, he had ap- 
plied himself to the study of natural philosophy ; 
and with a view*to obtain more ample instruction in 
this favourite pursuit, had made a journey to Gro- 
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oertaiii part of dM nut eomitrf cf Hispania. €^ 
ryon is said to have had tkree distinct bodies from 
the waut upwards, and threa heads. -This priaoe 
Qsaallj resided at.Gtades».a'saiall island of the At- 
lantic sea, where the liorses of tiie ^nn were be* 
Iteved to be every evening anhamesMd, 'after their 
coarse through the heavens. (It is now ealled-Gaiiiz, 
and is situated wfiaui twenty «•£▼« miles from the Co^ 
lamns of Hefenles.) In this island Creryen hept 
great nambers of ioeks and sherds, which were 
guarded by Orthas«nd Eurythion — aikig with two 
heads, and a serpent with seven. Hercules went to 
Oades, killed Greryon, Ortfads, and ^urythion, and 
carried off the cattle, which lie oonweyed to Ttryn^ 
thus. In the course of his voyage towards 
Greece he landed near the promontory of Lacinia, 
in order that the sheep and oxen might be regaled 
with fresh pasture. Croton, a worthy inhabitant 
of this fertile covntry^ invited Hercules to lodge 
in his house. The hero accepted the invitation; 
and while hi& flocks and herds were grazing in the 
adjacent meadows he partook -of 4m .abundant re- 
past provided for him by bis hospitable'bost. 'Her- 
cules, who was gratefully affiscted by this' kindness 
of Croton, assured him that his isolated dwelling 
should one day mark the centre of n city which 
should be called by bis name, and be inhabited by 
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its lawf 9 and a rebel. Tke erime of having pie^ 
pared to depart tbe oomitiy was proved against 
hiniy and be was called upon to say something in 
bis defence, when he pleaded the vision, and 
tbe command of Hercules. This was considered 
as a mere invention, a stratagem to save his Ufe, 
and was therefore pronounced to be of no validity. 

** It was tbe custom at Argos to exempt the 
chief magistrate from the painful task of pro- 
nouncing sentence of death, by making it an act 
of the whole assembly. For this purpose the 
judges, principal men, and elders, were each fur- 
Dished with two small pebbles; one black, the 
other white. One of these was to be dropped into 
an urn, carried round, and presented to every in- 
dividual of tbe company for that purpose. The 
contents of this urn were afterwards examined ; 
and if the largest number of pebbles were black, 
the criminal was put to death ; if white, he was 
acquitted. ■ 

" On the present occasion, the crime of the ac- 
cused having been clearly proved, every pebble 
dropped into" tbe vase was black. Myscellus, in 
the mean time, lifting his eyes towards heaven, 
thus preferred his prayer : ' O great Alcides ! who 
art now enjoying tbe reward of thy virtue, and of 
thy twelve prodigious labours, by being placed 
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amoog the gods^ delirer me, I beseech thee, from 
the death with which I am now threatened ; since 
thoa alone art the cause of my crime V The fatal 
urn was now emptied of its contents, when, to the 
astonishment of all present, the pebbles were be- 
come white as the driven snow. Myscellus was 
set at liberty, and permitted to act according to 
the dictates of his own judgment or inclination. 
He embarked amidst the acclamations of bis com- 
patriots ; and traversing the Ionian sea with the 
advantage of a propitious gale, he advanced to- 
wards the shores of Italy, where, steering along 
by the coast, he passed the maritime cities of Ta- 
rentnm and Sybaris, the mouth of the river Nec- 
thus which washes the smiling plains of Salentina, 
the g^lf of Thuri, Temesa, and the verdant fields 
of Japygia. Arriving at length at the mouth of 
the river Eser, he landed and devoutly rendered 
thanks to the gods for having brought him safely 
to the place of his destination. At a small distance 
from the shore Myscellus discovered a tomb in 
which reposed the mortal remains of the worthy 
Cfoton. Here hie built a city, which, bearing the 
name of Crotona, perpetuates the memory of that 
good man ; and is a noble and lasting memorial of 
his hospitality to the valiant and grateful Her- 
ooles.'* 
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Not€.—\ Sek^ 4/ fkiUmfh^. Ovid bid, per- 
bspty tone poetksl vmiom for briagiiis Noiba waA 
Pythagoras tofelber ; for be ooaU icareely faa?e been 
igaoraDt of tbe aaacbrooimi in tUb pieteaded rtmc^mtrt* 
It appears that the ichool of tbe Samiaa philiMophet 
at Crotona waa not established till one hundred and 
fifty years afier the time of Numa. 

" How theo/' Uflloriaiw cry and ftare, 
'* Conld Nnna mc the Stmian there V* 
No matter bow. Tbe poet's muae is. 
To make him lee whoe'er slie cbooeei. 

Altered-from Cowperli FaUe of 
Tht SeMiUivi PImU and the O^titr. 
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PYTHAGORAS TEACHES THE 
METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

NuMA having listened with attention to the 
sarprising aeoount of the foundation of the city of 
Crotona, now proceeded towards the school of Py- 
thagoras/ who was at that time haranguing his dis- 
ciples in his nsual energetic style on his farourite 
doctrine of the metempsychdsis.^ On entering the 
hall of assembly, which contained a n amorous au- 
ditory, Numa was struck with admiration at the 
fine harmonious voice, the impressive manner, the 
overpowering eloquence, and the graceful delivery 
of this celebrated philosopher, who was not only 
one of the most learned, but also one of the hand- 
somest and most accomplished men of the age in 
which he lived. 

Pythagoras had already proceeded in his*dis- 
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eonne, and wwm now deebundag against the folly, 
impropriety, and bad consequences of eating the 
flesh of animals. 

" Cease mortals,** said he, " cease to pollnte yoar- 
selves with this abominable food. The country 
presents yon with rich and abundant harvests, the 
trees with delicious fruits, the vines with grapes, 
the gardens and fields with succulent vegetables 
and roots ; some of which eaten raw, and others 
cooked in divers ways, furnish a variety of dishes, 
which are at once wholesome, agreeable, and 
nutritious. The use of milk and honey is not 
fcnrbidden* The earth offers you a copious supply 
of rich productions.; so that you are under no 
necessity of having recourse to murder and car- 
nage for the means of subsistence. Henceforth 
let devouring tigers, lions, bears, wolves, hyenas, 
and all kinds of savage animals, feed if they will 
upon dead bodies ; but you, my disciples, commit 
not, I pray yon, the horrible crime of suffering 
your entrails to become the repository of those of 
other animals : fatten not your bodies with their 
flesh and blood. Alas! cannot the life of one 
creature be preserved, but by destroying that of 
another ? 

''What! amidst the infinitely various sources 
of nourishment which our bounteous mother 
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Cybele has pro? ided for tif , ii there nothing that 
ean pleaie oor depraved appetites? Can we be 
aatiafied onl j with mangled limbs ? or do we wish 
to imitate the barbarous Cyclops? It was not 
ibns with those good and happy men who lived In 
the delightful period of the Oolden Age. Satufied 
with milk* honey, and the vegetable productions 
of the earth, they stained not their hands, they 
polluted not their months with the blood of ani-^ 
mals« Birds and beasts were in security ; snares 
and traps were unknown; and men and brutes 
lived in peace with each other. The man who, 
discontented with the innocent frugality of that 
happy period, first dared to devour the flesh of 
aoinials, that man opened the flood-gates of vice, 
and traced the broad road to every species of 



'' Self-preservation being the first law of our na- 
ture, we are doubtless justified in seeking to destroy 
those savage beasts of prey that would otherwise 
destroy us ; but shall we pollute ourselves by in- 
dulging in the filthy pleasure of feeding on their 
carcases ? Is it not a crime to lift the instrument 
iff slaughter against the harmless and innocent 
sheep, that furnish us with wool for our clothingi 
and milk for our nourishment ? — and against the 
patient and docile ox, to whose labours we owe the 
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goUen harvests that iidom our fieUs» and fill our 
gnmaries with plenty ? Unworthy of .the precieos 
gifts of Ceres was the man who first imbued 'his 
mnrderoQs hands in the hlood of the bulbd^ that 
had oondneted hb phragh. He stopped not thefe. 
The practice of ingcatitude and cmelty g^nally 
darkened his iioderstandiog» till he became extra- 
vagant enough to imagine that .the gods themselves 
coold take pleasure in seebg their temples stained 
with the blood of buUs.^ . 

*^ The most perfect, ihe most beantifnl animal 
of his kind, is chosen as the Tictim (rf" sacrifice. 
CSrowned with garlands, and adorned with, gold, he 
is conducted to the altar ; prayers are recited 
over him : a cake made of the com jMroduced by 
his labour is placed between his horns ; and the 
knife, which the poor beast has seen without ap» 
prehension in the water prepared Cor the ceremony, 
is plunged into his heaving breast The priest, 
with murderous hands, tears away the (yet living 
palpitating entrails, to read amongst the writhing 
fibres the destinies of his country, the secr^s of 
the gods ! Oh, my beloved disci|des and auditors, 
let me conjure you to refrain fropn the flesh of 
beasts. Listen to the voice that warns you ; and 
should you ever be again tempted to the foul re- 
past, recollect, while you press between your teeth 
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H port of the carcase of a bullock^ that you are 
maiticating and devoaring the flesh of one of your 
labouren/' 

Here Pythagoras paused » refreshed hiipself with' 
a draught composed of honey and water, and then, 
with some variation of the subject, thus resumed 
bis difcoune : 

** Ye timid mortals, who tremble at the idea of 
death, the Styx, the regions of darkness, and other 
gloomy imaginations of the poets, be assured thai 
the mortal body, whether reduced to ashes on the 
funeral-pile, or laid to decay in the earth, is in- 
capable of feeling pain when no longer animated 
by the tital spark which we call the soul. This 
last is an immortal principle, which neither sleeps 
nor dies, but passes continually from one body to 
another, and thus lives in a state of transmigration. 
For- my part, strange as it may seem, I have a 
perfect recollection that I was heretofore Eu- 
phorbnsi and that my body was killed by Menelaus 
at the siege of Troy. In my late travels into 
Greece I recognised my shield, which is yet sus- 
pended in the temple of Juno at Argos. 

** Every thing around us is in a state of continual 
change, but nothing is annihilated or destroyed* 
The soul or spirit wanders, and inhabits by turns 
the bodies of men and brutes. Its nature never 
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changes ; bat it is nevertheless subject to different 
forms, impressions, or modifications, according to 
the organization of the various bodies it is destined 
to inhabit. Beware then that no guilty appetite 
induce you to chase from its corporeal dwelling 
a soul, a spirit like your own. 

^* Time rolls its resistless course, like a torrent 
precipitating its waters into the vast ocean of eter- 
nal ages ! The generations of men succeed each 
other, and pass like the waves of the sea, which 
swell and sparkle for a moment, and are then lost 
in oblivion ! Day succeeds to night, and night to 
day. The appearance of the sun at noon is dif- 
ferent from what it was in the morning, and in the 
evening as different from what it was at noon. 
The aspect of the moon changes continually ; and 
all sublunary objects are by their nature mutable 
and evanescent. 

** The four seasons of the year succeed each other 
like the ages of man, of which they are an apt and 
striking emblem. The spring, like childhood, is 
gay and blooming. The mature state of vegeta- 
tion, and the superior heat of summer, resemble 
man in the full vigour and maturity of his mental 
and corporeal powers. The autumn, rich in fruits, 
and of a more calm and regular temperature, is a 
striking figure of the third period; when man, 
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having gathered the fruits of knowledge and 
prudence from the experience of the past, is be- 
come more moderate in his passions, and more 
temperate in his desires. The declining state of 
vegetation, with the frosts and snows of winter, 
present a sad but faithful picture of man advanced 
to old age. Bent is his heretofore beautiful form : 
his hair is whitened by the lapse of time, and he 
walks with feeble and trembling steps. The aged 
Milo wept on observing the weakness of his arms, 
which in muscular force might once have coped 
with those of the immortal Hercules. Helen 
sighed on beholding the wrinkles which time had 
produced in her once beautiful face ; and asked if 
she really was that Helen who had been twice 
carried off by princes enraptured with her beauty : 
first by Theseus, the son of ^geas ; and afterwards 
by Paris, son of Priam. ^ 

^ ** Swift was the passage from the Golden to the 
Iron Age, and rapid the progress of those revolu- 
tions that have taken place on the globe which we 
inhabit. Mountains have become valleys, and 
valleys have risen into mountains. Water has 
given place to land, and land to water. Immense 
beds of shells have been discovered far from the 
sea, and nautical remains have been found on the 
tops of very high mountains. Rivers that have 
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rim for ages have been suddenly dried up by the 
convulsions of an earthquake, and new ones have 
been produced by the same cause. The Lycus» 
which disappears near the city of Colossa, is again 
seen at a considerable distance. The Erasinus 
sinks into the earth in Arcadia, and after a long 
subterraneous passage appears again to embellish 
the plains of Argos. The Mysus, leaving its ori- 
ginal course, pursues its way through other lands 
under the name of the Caicus. The waters of the 
Anigras, heretofore proverbially wholesome and 
potable ; since the Centaurs washed therein the 
wounds they received from Hercules are so no 
longer. The Hypanis, descending from the moun- 
tains of Scythia, is sweet and palatable at its 
source, but salt and bitter at a short distance 
therefrom. Antissa, Pharos, and Tyre, were for- 
merly islands : now they make a part of the con- 
tinent. Leucadia, on the contrary, heretofore 
joined to ierra-firma, is now an island. Zan- 
cie (Sicily), once united to Italy, is now by a strait 
of .difficult navigation separated from its parent 
shore. , Helice and Buris, ancient cities of Achaia, 
are now beneath the surface of the waters ; and the 
skilful pilot, as he passes the place where they 
were overwhelmed, still points out their ruins, yet 
visible through the limpid element, to the obser' 
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serve as aliments to that immense fumace, shall 
be exhaostedy and iEtna shall bom no longer. 
** The bodies of animals in a state of putiefac- 
. tion produce other animals of a different natore. 
Some creatures pass into a new state of exbtence 
without being subject to any loathsome process; 
as caterpillars which change into butterflies, and 
silkworms that at stated periods become winged 
insects, resembling large moths or butterflies of 
inferior beauty. The splendid bird of Juno, and 
the beautiful doves of Venus, like the feathered 
tribe in general, are produced from the germ of 
an egg. The phoenix, of which only one exists in 
the world at a time, has a difierent origin : it 
rises' sublimely from the ashes of its fire-con- 
sumed parent, ^and is nourished with precious 
gums and juices that distil from the spicy trees 
and fragrant shrubs of Arabia. 

"Ages pass on: matter changes its form. King- 
doms and empires rise and fall. The superb city 
of Troyi once populous and rich, rivalling in splen- 
dour the proudest capitals of the world, is now but. 
a heap of ruins. The celebrated Sparta, Mycenae, 
Thebes, and Athens, which flourished for so many 
ages, what are they now ? Sparta is become vile 
and contemptible. MypencB retains no traces of 
her ancient splendour. Thebes and her glory are 
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puied away, and her story seems but as a fable ; 
while of the polished city of Athens little more 
remaios than a vain and empty name. 

** Fame is now sounding her trumpet, to an«i 
nottnce the rising glories of a city lately built by a 
Trojan race upon the banks of the Tiber. It is 
at present a place of little note, but it will change 
its appearance. Its grandeur and power will aug- 
ment till it become the capital of the whole earth. 
Augurs and our sacred oracles have announced 
and described the extensive empire of which 
Rome is destined to become the metropolis. He- 
lenas predicted to ^neas the future existence and 
glorious destiny of this famous cityi and foretold 
that her greatness and splendour should be in* 
creased by many renowned princes, but most of all 
by a descendant, of lulus (Ascanius), who will one 
day render her the mistress of the world. But let 
me now return to the immediate subject of this 
discourse. 

'' Spirit and matter, as we have before observed, 
are eternal. They are continually changing their 
forms, impressions, and modifications, but- can 
never be consumed or annihilated. Our souls, 
composed of a celestial spark that can never be 
extinguished, pass from our bodies into those of 
brutes of different species, and in the course of 
VOL. in, H 
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ages animate homan bodies again. Let us then 
beware of destroying any animal lest we should 
thereby dislodge the soul of a relation or friend. 

** From what I have now said, yon will natu- 
rally perceive that a belief in the metempsyehosis 
will tend to render yon kind-hearted and benevo- 
lent. Yon will consider every inferior creatore 
as your brother of the dust. A groan, a cry of 
distress, by whatever being it may be uttered, will 
always obtain the pity that it claims. You will 
not slaughter the bullock that has ploughed your 
fields, nor devour the birds and fowls that your 
own hands have fed and nourished. Be persuaded ; 
throw away your arrows, traps, and nets, or use 
them only for the destruction of beasts of prey ; 
but let not the carcases of even these ferocious 
adversaries of mankind be served upon your 
tables. Henceforth refrain from the abominable 
repast of blood, and accept with gratitude and 
thankfulness the innocent and wholesome food 
which nature has bounteously provided for you." 

. Observations, — In the Palazzo Buonaparte in 
Rome is a fragment of a head of Pythagoras in 
basso-relievo, said to be the most beautiful piece 
of sculpture in the wprld. It was found in the 
Tusculor' 
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NoieiJ^ — 1 Pythagoroit was a native of Samosi 
and became one of the most celebrated philoBophers of 
antiquity. His talents and acquirements distinguished 
him above all his contemporaries. His private studies 
were poetry^ music, eloquence, and astronomy, and in 
public gymnastic exercises he often bore the palm for 
strength and dexterity. In Greece he obtained seve- 
ral priies at the Olympic games. In Egypt and 
Cbaldea he gained the confidence of the priests, and 
learned from them the awful policy and symbolical 
writings by which they governed the princes as well 
as the people. This great man was a strenuous ad- 
vocate for liberty and independence. Being disgusted 
with the tyranny of Polycrates, who governed his 
native island, he withdrew to Magna-Grecia, in Italy, 
and fixed his habitation at Crotona in the fortieth 
year of his age. Here he established bis celebrated 
school of philosophy. Pythagoras was admired for 
his venerable aspect, his harmonious voice, his per- 
suasive eloquence, and the reputation he had acquired^ 
by his distant travels, and by being crowned at the 
Olympic games. 

Pythagoras was very regular in his devotions, and 
very abstemious in his mode of living. His notions 
respecting the metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
souls, seem to have been imbibed from the priests of 
Eg3rpt, or in the solitary retreats of the Brachmans. 
In addition to this curious doctrine, he taught a 
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iyitefli of very pure moraltty. He coesideied that 
tbe tboogfati of the past are ahraji preaest to as; and 
held, that no enjoyment oooid he had where the mind 
was dtftnibed by conacioasaeas of gnilt, or feais about 
futurity. On this account he recommended great 
attention to the education of youth. His disciples 
were strictly enjoined to call to mind and careiiiDy to 
review the actions, not only of the present, but that of 
preceding days. In their acts of devotion they always 
repaired at an early hour to the most solitary places 
of the mountains; and after having examined their 
private and public conduct, they joined in the com- 
pany of their friends, and refreshed themselves with 
light and frugal food. Their conversation was 
always of the most innocent nature ; and all sub- 
jects of controversy were discussed with candour 
and good temper, and without the least warmth or 
ill-will. 

Pythagoras, though a good man, seems, like Numa 
and many othdr legislators and priests, to have thought 
there was no harm in having recourse to a pious 
fraud in order to induce his followers to believe 
that he received bis doctrines immediately from 
Heaven. The people believed him to be greatly 
skilled in the arts of magic; said that he could 
instantaneously tame a raging bear, or stop the flight 
of an eagle. They also attributed to him the power 
of writing on the disk of the full moon by means 
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of a refleclinf mirror, Thii iMt idea lia» induced 
the followiog pretty Tenet from the pen of Erin'fi 
nreeteet poet : 

'' SwMi uuxm 1 1/ like Crotoat'n Mg^ 

hy Mjr tp*!! my band could dare. 
To make thy du4 ita ampla page, 

And write my ihougUU, my wiahaa tb#ra— 

How mantra /ri4fod, wboa« careloM eye 
Now waoderi o'ar Cbat aCarry §ky, 
ftbottld tmila, upon lliy orb to moeC 
Tbo recollection kind and aweai ; 
Tbo ravcflea of fond rogret ; 
TIm promlio norcr to forgoc $ 
And all my boart and aoul would aend 
To aanjr a dear«lovM diatant it nd«'' 



Six Golden Rute« of Pytbagoran : 

Hukt* Meaningi. 

Nerer fttir the fire with Do not My any thinf 
a»frord# irritating to one already 

in a paNrion« 

♦ 

In a iem|ieft, adore ilie In the time of political 
< cbo. troublen, retire to the iK>li- 

tude of the country. 

Do not aecttftom your* Do not render life pain* 
ac'lree to cut wood in your ful, by charging younelf 
way. with too many caree* 
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Rmles. 

Nerer kill acock. CeasenollDbeT^iluiC 

Do not wemr oo your 1>o not bind jovisdv^es 
finger n ring timt pindies by onths and tows. 
yoo. 

Go not barefooted into In places of leligiovs 
tbe temples of the gods. worship let your dress 

and depoitmoit be decent 
and serious. 

2 Metempsychosis. ** It appears that the Metem- 
psychosis, or transmigration of sools, was regarded by 
all the ancient philosophers, who acknowledged this 
dogma as a sort of purgatorial 4;liastisement, inflicted 
on the soul as the consequence of previous delinquency. 
The Pythagoreans taught that there were various orders 
of beings superior to men whose souls had emanated 
from the Deity. The soubof the superior orders were 
condemned to enter into human bodies, and undergo 
on earth purgatorial afflictions. Human life itself 
was regarded as a state of penal degradation ; but the 
humiliation of the soul did not end here ; from man it 
descended into the meanest brutes, and according to 
some into plants, until having gone through a career of 
punishment proportioned to its guilt, it again began to 
ascend and return towards the higher orders of living 
nature. This kind of chastisement is always spoken 
of as temporary or finite ; and hence it would appeer 
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that the tnuumigration of souls must have had its 
luiutation* Pindar intimates that the soul was 
doomed to make this circuit at least thrice before it 
escaped from the lower world, and became worthy to 
obtain entrance into the regions of blessed spirits." 

Dr. Pritcharb. 
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NUMA, EGERIA, VIRBIUS. 

NuMA regretted not the fatigaes he had en- 
dured in his journey to Crotona. From the Samian 
philosopher he learned many lessons of wisdom ; 
but it does not appear that he became a proselyte 
to his favourite doctrine of the metempsychosis. 
The prince returned, however, to his native coun- 
try highly satisfied with his visit to Pythagoras, 
and was soon after elected king of Rome — an 
honour which he is said- to have accepted with 
much apparent reluctance. Neither the glories of 
the diadem to which he so unexpectedly succeeded, 
nor the splendour of the royal purple with which 
he was now invested, were able to corrupt or dimi- 
nish his taste for the simple pleasures of rural life. 
His love of study and his habits of meditation 
often led him to seek the solitude of a neigh- 
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bouring wood* where be frequentfy indulged in 
profound reflections on the means by which he 
might be enabled to fulfil the* important duties 
imposed upon him by the office and dignity he had 
accepted. 

The wood, that Numa thus frequented was con- 
secrated to Diana, and his visits to this silent 
retreat being often repeated, a report began to 
prerail among the people that their sovereign was 
captivated by the charms of the nymph Egeria/ 
one of the favourite attendants of the presiding 
goddess. Numa adroitly availed himself of this 
popular persuasion to enforce the laws and regu- 
lations that he promulgated for the civil and reli- 
gious government of his people, publicly declaring 
that they were dictated or sanctioned by this 
nymph» who, according to some authors, was 
Diana herself. 

Numa had married Tatia, the daughter of the 
ill-fated Tatius, and he was probably at this time 
io a state of widowhood ; for Ovid mentions the 
nymph EgtTia as having become the wife of the 
new king of Rome, and informs us that it was 
partly to her wise counsels, and partly to the inspi- 
ration of the muses, that he was indebted for the 
consummate prudence and wisdom which gave him 
an almost unbounded ascendancy over the minds 
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of a tarbalent and barbaroos people. He taught 
the arts of peace, and the observance of the duties 
and ceremonies of religion to a nation inured to 
war and rapine. 

Nnma died, after a peaceable reign of forty- 
three years, daring which time he had given all 
possible encouragement to the useful arts. His 
death was considered as a general calamity, and 
his loss sincerely lamented both by the senate and 
the people. 

Overwhelmed with sorrow, Egeria retired to the 
forest of Aricia, where her groans and lamentations 
often disturbed the solemnities observed in the 
worship of Diana, which had been instituted by 
Orestes, when he brought thither the statue of 
that goddess tVom Taurica. The sylvan deities 
and nymphs of the forest vainly endeavoured to 
comfort the disconsolate widow. The priest of the 
temple reproved her for her inordinate aflSiction. 
« Be consoled > Egeria," said he, " and submit 
with patience and resignation to the will of the 
gods. Listen to the sad story of my troubles, and 
learn submission. , 

"You have doubtless heard of the misfortunes 
of Hippolytus, who fell a victim to the vindictive 
cruelty of his step-mother, and the blind credulity 
of his father. In me, unhappy Egeria, in me be- 
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hold that Hippolytofl. The contemptuoiifl manner 
in which I shunned the advances of the wicked 
Phfledra, and my obstinate refusal of every token 
of her proffered love, drew upon me the whole 
weight of her vengeance. She wickedly accused 
me to my father of a crime which she alone had 
meditated. Deaf to all I could say in my defence^ 
my enraged father banished me from Athens, 
uttering the bitterest imprecations, and imploring 
Neptune, at the very time when that god had 
promised to grant the three first requests he 
should make, to punish me as the worst of 
criminals. 

•* Doomed thus to be the innocent victim of a 
parent's malediction, I ascended my car, and 
directed my course towards Trcezene, the scene of 
my infancy, which happy period of my life I had 
passed in the court of my grandfather Pittheus. 
As I drove along the shore on the Isthmus of Co*- 
rinth, I observed the sea heaving and in violent 
agitation. A billow, swelling to the size of a 
mountain, rolled portentously towards me. It broke 
^pon the beach, and a huge monster rushing from 
this accumulated mass of waters, and raising his 
enormous head, armed with horns and covered 
with scales and bristles^ threw forth from his hor^ 
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rid mooth and nottrik a flood which overwhelmed 
my car. Mt horses taking fright, ran farioasly 
OTer the rocks and precifHces. The vehicle that 
bore me was destroyed, and my feet being entan* 
gled in the traces, I was dragged and dashed from 
point to point tUl my body was torn in pieces. My 
spirit descended to the infernal regions, where I 
washed my lacerated limbs in the waters of the 
Phlegethon ; and, contrary to the wishes of the 
indignant Pluto, who expressed hb anger at the 
thought of losing me from among the number of 
his subjects, I was, by the care and skill of jSilsca* 
lapius, restored to life and vigour. Diana enve* 
loped me in a thick cloud, and giving me an air of 
advanced age that I might cot be known to any of 
my former acquaintances, honoured me at the 
same time with a certain rank among the inferior 
divinities, and commanded me to assume the name 
of Virbius, a Greek word which signiiSes twice a 
man. She also appointed me to the office of priest 
in the adjacent temple, where the tranquillity 
necesfiaxy to the due performance of my religious 
functions has been so often disturbed by your 
unceasing lamentations. 

" Be consoled, Egeria, and be thankful that your 
beloved Numa was permitted to descend into the 
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realms of Piuto without having his soul forced 
from his body by tortures such as I endured. 
Henceforth be silent, and learn submission." 

Observations* — On a sarcophagus in the Me- 
dici Gallery at Florence is a fine basso-relievo re- 
presentation of the catastrophe of Hippolytus. 



Nete* — 1 Egeria. Ovid is said to be the only my- 
thological writer who mentions Egeria as the wife of 
Numa. The prince himself, according to historians, 
persuaded the people that she was a divinity or celes- 
tial messenger, sent to reveal to him the will of the 
gods. Some authors have considered Egeria as a 
fountaki-nymph, and imagine that this pretended inspi- 
ration was merely a symbolical indication of Numa's 
great skill in hydromancy, or the art of divination by 
water. - 
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METAMORPHOSIS OF EGERIA— 

CIPPUS. 

The son of Theseus had the misfortune to per- 
ceive that the sad recital of his extraordinary suf- 
ferings had DO tendency to soothe the sorrows of 
the disconsolate Egeria. * A prey to the deepest 
affliction, she sat reclined at the foot of a hill, and 
wept immoderately. The priest of Diana gazed 
on the weeping nymph with unavailing pity ; and 
while he stood pondering on the means of with- 
drawing her from this melancholy and woful situa- 
tion, the beautiful form of Egeria insensibly 
vanished from his sight, and a fountain of water 
appeared in the place she occupied. On witness- 
ing this metamorphosis, which was effected by the 
power of the goddess to whose worship he was 
devoted, Virbius stood aghast with surprise and 
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astonishment! His feelings might be compared 
to those of the Tyrrhenian agricultor, who, while 
occupied in ploughing his field, perceived a clod 
of earth moving of itself, and gradually assuming 
the form of a human bemg. This clod-formed 
man received the name of Tages, and he was the 
first who taught the Etrurians the frivoloas arts of 
augury and divination ; arts that were productive 
of great cruelty to animals, and much criminal 
curiosity, anxiety, and misery, to such of the human 
race whose credulity led them to have recourse 
to those ambiguous and fallacious methods, of in- 
formation and instruction. Thus motionless, also, 
with surprise stood Romulus, when he beheld, the 
javelin that he had stuck into the ground on the 
Palatine hill suddenly become a large spreading 
tree, on the flourishing state of which the grandeur 
and prosperity of the city he had founded were 
supposed to depend. And thus in after ages stood 
the astonished Cippus,' when, by reflection in the 
waters of the Tiber, he first percieived the horns 
that had sprouted on his forehead. 

Cippus was an illustrious Roman citisen, who, 
on returning victorious from a battle he had fought 
against the enemies of his country, was prevented 
from entering the city of Rome by the discovery 
of certain horny excrescences that suddenly ap- 
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peared on his head. The good veteran coosidered 
this prodigy as a warning from the gods, to which 
he was in duty boaod to pay the most reverential 
attention. He therefore determined to offer with- 
out delay a sacrifice of two sheep, and sent off 
messengers to fetch an aruspice* who might exa- 
mine the entrails of those poor animals, with a 
view to discover what this sudden and miraculous 
growth of horns might signify. Cippus caused 
an altar of earth to be raised for the sacrifice ; he 
then kindled the sacred fire, burnt incense, made 
a libation of wine, and earnestly besought the gods 
to transfer to his beloved country whatever ad- 
vantage this prodigy might presage, and, on the 
contrary, to infiict on him alone any calamity that 
it might unhappily portend. The victims were 
then slain, and the aruspice having according to 
his office gravely and minutely examined the yet 
palpitating stomachs and livers of the slaughtered 
sheep, writhing in the last convulsive struggles 
of departing life, he turned suddenly round, and 
fixing his eyes on Cippus, exclaimed with an air 
of wild enthusiasm, '' Hail, king of Rome ! hail, 
illustrious sovereign ! To thy wise laws a happy 
and grateful people shall render a willing obedience. 
Advance without delay ; enter the portals that are 
thrown open to receive thee. On thy first ap- 
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pesraoeo within the walU of tba citj tbou ftbalt 
be erowiM^ kiog« and being tbtui crowned, tbjr 
djttMij •ball be eftablifbed, and the iceptre 
aeenred to thj doMendanti*^ On bearing tbe«e 
wordf Cippof reeoiled with an air of mingled »nr* 
prua and afllietion. ** Adieu, Bomo T iaid be : 
*^ adieu, behnred eity! Nerer more fhall the 
sound of these feet be heard upon thy pavement f 
Exiled from my native home, rather let me pa«i 
my dayf in poverty and innocence than live to iee 
the libertiai of the Roman people facrificed, and 
•ttbjeeted to the will of any one weak, erring, 
falUMa mortal, whom in the moment of triumph 
and exultation they may have the weaknes» to 
inveet with iovereign power/' Cippu» then con* 
voked the senators and the elders of the people ; 
inviting them for some particular reasons, which 
be would afterwards explain, to meet him without 
the walls of the city* In the mean while he con^ 
of»aled his horns with a triple wreath of laurel, 
and seating himself on a bank of turf which 
the soldiers bad prepared for him, be calmly 
waited their approach. On seeing them he arose, 
and having ofl'ered a prayer to the gods for 
their prosperity and happiness, he thus addressed, 
tbem : 
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** Senaton and citiaens of Borne ! I fed it my 
duty to inform yon, that in this assembly stands a 
man who, if he be snffeied to retom into the city, 
will certainly become year king. It is your in^ 
terest and yoar duty to banish him from amongst 
yon. Had I not opposed his entrance he would 
already have been within yoor walls. I am sin- 
cerely attached to this man ; bat yoar liberties are 
dearer to me than any considerations of private 
interest or affection. Roase, Cayalieri Roman!! 
defend yoor liberties, and punish this man as he 
deserves. Yoo will easily discover him : he can^ 
not elude your search when I inform you that you 
will know him by certain horns that grow on 
his forehead !'* A murmur of curiosity and indig- 
nation was now heard in the assembly ; each in- 
quired, ** Where is the man I where is this proud 
pretender to royalty ?" Cippus, standing with an 
air of dignity and conscious approbation on the 
elevation which had served him for a seat, took 
from his brow the wreath of laurel, and displaying 
his horns, exclaimed, " Behold in me the man whom 
you seek ; the man who must no more ascend the 
steps of the Capitol, no more receive your ap- 
plauses within the walls of a city whose glory is 
destined to increase while her government re- 
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demoeratieal, bol whieb will nltiinataljr 
fade md peri«b under tbe oppraision of monarebial 

Gneat wa# tbe eommotian tbat now prevailed 
in fbe aMembly. Every one strove to approoeb 
oMrer to Cippiu. Tbe ienatorf replaced on bb 
iMBad tbe verdant foliage wbieb ierved as tbe glo- 
riona ioaignia of bis well«'eamed victorj; and find- 
ing tbia dUinterested Roman inflexible in bis deter* 
nioation never more to enter witbin tbe gates of tbe 
ca|HtaU tbej granted bim a portion of bnd in its 
%ieiiiitj, tbe limits of wbicb were described hj tbe 
forrow of a plongbsbare drawn by a pair of bnU 
locks from tbe time of tbe rising of tbe snn to tbe 
moment wben, terminating bis diurnal career, be 
sank gloriously into tbe waters of tbe ocean* 

Tbe grateful Romans caused a portrait of Cip- 
pus, baving bis bead fumisbed witb borns and 
crowned witb laurel, to be engraven on a brass 
plate, wbicb was afterwards affiiusd to tbe gate by 
wbieb be passed wben be went out to tbe con- 
qneat of tbe enemies of tbe republic* Tbis plate 
witb tbe gates it adorned bas disappeared for 
ever* But tbe fountain into wbicb Egeria was 
believed to be metamorpbosed is still sbown as an 
object of curiosity to modem travellers* It is an 
inconmderable spring : and tbe lofty trees of tbe 
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forest by which it might heretofore have been 
shaded have long since withered under tbe deadly 
touch of ** Time's^ decaying fingers/' or have fallen 
beneath the stroke of the despoiling and extermi- 
nating axe. 

Observations. — From the gate St. Sebastian at 
Rome a road leads to the grotto of Egeria, in 
which lies an old recumbent statue, exceedingly 
defaced, which is said to be hers. There is now 
in it a stone table which was prepared for the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, who took a fancy to 
dine in the spot where Numa had received his 
inspirations. 



Notes. — 1 Cippus. It appears from historical ac- 
counts that this was a noble Roman who lived about 
237 years before the Christian era. Returning from 
some brilliant conquests, he dreamt, on the night pre- 
ceding his intended entry into Rome, that horns had 
suddenly sprutig up on his forehead. He wished to 
have an interpretation of this dream before he pro- 
ceeded on his way : he accordingly sent for an augur, 
or an aruspex, who told him that this dream indicated 
that as soon as he should enter within the gates of 
the city the people would invest him with the regal 
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purple, and hail him as their sovereign. Cippus 
being pursuaded that kingly power would prove detri* 
mental to the interest of the nation, immediately de» 
termined to remain without the city, and accordingly 
fixed his residence on a small farm presented to him 
by his countrymen. 

The ancients considered the head and horns of a 
bollock as symbols of royalty. 

2 Aruspices, ** These were an order of priests among 
the ancient Romans who were said to foretell things 
to come, which they pretended to do chiefly by in- 
specting the entrails of beasts that were killed in sacri- 
fice. The doctrine or discipline of the aruspices was 
formed into a precise art, called aruspicina. Cato, 
who was himself an augur, used to say that he won- 
dered how one aruspex or aruspice could look at ano- 
ther without laughing in his face." 

Chambers. 

3 Time. The act of touching, here attributed to this 
awful and inappreciable mensuration of our existence, 
implies a personification; and there is, perhaps, no 
symbolical or ideal configuration of this kind that has 
ever been represented in a manner more aptly and 
strikingly emblematical. Iconographers commonly 
represent Time under the figure of a man, who, in 
front or coming towards us, appears old, feelHe, 
decrepid, and advancing at a very slow pace; while 
at his back or shoulders are attached enormous wings. 
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Iliat Mte veTer seen till he is passed. Id one hand 
he sooieliiiies holds an hoor-f?lass, and in the other 
a scythe; and thus lepieaented, be is commoDly 
called Cbronosy and sometimes he bean the name of 
Satnrn. 
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.SSCULAPIUS CONDUCTED TO ROME. 

About 380 years after the death of Numa the 
city of Rome, which, according to the prediction 
of Pythagoras, had greatly increased in riches, 
splendour, and population, was visited by a dread- 
ful malady called the plague. The ravages of 
this horrible disease rapidly extended on every 
side, till the air throughout all Italy seemed to be 
infected with its poisonous and mortal contagion. 
Thousands of the wretched inhabitants became the 
victims of this pestilence, and the ears of the pale, 
emaciated passenger, who had yet strength to 
walk, were every where assailed by the groans of 
the living, or his eyes shocked witfar the sight of 
the carcases of the dead. 

The mortality increasing, and no means being 
found to stop the contagion, a deputation, com- 
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po0ed of a eertain oimiber of the most illnstripafl 
citiaeos, was dopatched to Greece for the pur- 
pose of consulting the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

Being arriTed at the temple, they presented a 
profosion of costly offerings ; and in the most so- 
lemn manner implored the divinity of the place to 
be propitious to their embassy, to grant them a 
faTourable answer, and instruct them in the use of 
means that might prove efficacious for the total 
extermination of a malady which desolated their 
beloved country. 

Scarcely had they preferred their prayer when 
the temple shook to its foundation. The statue 
of Apollo was seen to move. His quiver was 
agitated, and a voice, the sound of which issned 
from the sanctuary that contained the sacred tri- 
pod, was heard to utter these words : — " Romans ! 
you want not the succour of Apollo. Your cala- 
mity requirc^i the aid and skill of his son. Seek 
him, and convey him to your country under fa- 
vourable and happy auspices." 

The ambassadors now proceeded to Epidaoms, 
and presented themselves before the chiefs and 
elders of Ihe city, who were assembled in council 
to receive them. They most respectfully made 
known their commission; communicated the an- 
swer they had received from the Delphian oracle. 
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to banish his 
sad the amnrition ; '' I 
aM cotHBly go with joo. Look at the serpent 
thst flotwiaes thk knotted stick. Ohserye him 
vcH; tar his foot I shall asrame in order to 
jon. The only difference between 
will he, that I shall appear consider- 
ably larger." Having nttered these words, the 
ignre vsmihed, and the Boman depnty slept in 



The next morning the Epidanrians, not know- 
ing how they ought to determine, repaired to the 
temirie» imploring .£scolapins to make known to 
them his will, and to grant them a token which 
should canse them to agree in their opinions. 
They had scareriy uttered their prayer when 
iEscnlapins, under the form of a serpent ^ covered 
with scales of a yellowish colour, gave notice of 
his approach by loud and continual hissings. The 
temple, the doors, the altar, and the statue, 
were shaken. A huge serpent appeared, and 
raising the forepart of his body in an erect pos-. 
ture, looked on the assembled multitude with eyes 
that resembled balls of fire. The priest now 
made a sign to the people, encouraging thein to 
cherish hope and confidence. ** Behold, people 
of Epidaurus," cried he, " behold the divinity to 
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breetfdp soon reached tlie coast of Scyladpom ia 
Ital J, paiaed the promontofy of Lacinia, the ooun- 
try of Japygia^ the shoak of AttfJiiflaa, sailed 
along hy Coloima aad Naryoia, and leaving Cs^ 
Peloras on the left» had a distant yiew of the do- 
miniotts of jfiolns ; pasaed by Temesa, Leucosia, 
and the gardens of Pnnste, stretching downwards 
in pensile beauty towards the sea : saw the Island 
of Caprea» the promontory of Minerva, and the 
vine-covered hills of Sorrentom: th^i coasting 
along by the cities of Heraclea, Stabiae, and Par- 
thenope, they touched near the shore on which 
stood the temple of the sibjl of Cum» ; sailed 
idong by Baia» lintem, the mouth of the river Vul- 
tumus, the towns of Sinuesse^ Minturnfle, Caieta, 
Forminum, Terracina, and the promontory of 
Circe. The wind now became boisterous, and the 
sea being rough and turbulent, they entered the 
port of Antium. On the shore was a temple 
dedicated to Apollo. The serpent of Epidaurus, 
who during the voyage had constantly kept his 
station on the poop of the vessel, now gave signs 
of his intention to viat this sacred edifice. The 
chiefs of the Roman deputation accompanied him, 
and assisted in this act of filial piety. On their 
return to the ship, the weather became calm ; and 
a favourable wind soon brought them to Castrum 
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Normn, a town seated at tbe mouth of the Tiber. 
Here the vestals, folloii^ed by multitades of the 
inhabitants of the city, fathers, mothers, and chiU 
drea, ia long procession, came to present their 
homage to the divinity, from whose healing powers 
they hoped to see health, comfort, and joy, succeed 
to disease, angaish, and despair. 

The galleys, decked with streamers of various 
colours, aad ornamented with garlfinds of flowers, 
now moved towards the capital. They were wd- 
eomed in their passage up the stream by. the joy- 
ful aoclamations of the people. The air breathed 
perfume. Odoriferous g^ms and frankincense 
smoked and burned on a thousand altars, which 
were arranged at equal distances on both sides of 
the river; and many and various were the victims 
that were oiTered in sacrifice. 

The vessels having gained that part of the Tiber 
which passes through the city of Rome, the ser- 
pent ascended to the top of the mast, and looking 
round as if to choose his dwelling, suddenly darted 
on a small beautiful island seated in tbe middle of 
the river, and bearing the name of Tiberina. Here 
.£sculapius laid aside his borrowed form ; and as- 
suming an air of celestial dignity, visited the Ro- 
auui people, healed their diseasesi and delivered 
them from a state of calamity that thseatooed their 
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total extinetioa from among the natioDs of the 
earth. 

Observatiatu. — ^In the Hediei Gallery at Flo- 
rence are two fine antique statues of j£sculapius, 
and one of Hygeia, the goddess of health (some- 
times called Minerva HedicaX his companion. 

In the Palasao Massiwi at Rome is a fine sta- 
tue of .£scnlapius : he is dressed in the habit of 
the old physicians ; hb face resembles that of the 
Mild-Jupit^. His right arm is bare: in his left 
he holds a sticky with a serpent twisted about it. 



Able. — ^1 JEiCuIapimi. iEsculapius was brought 
from Epidaunis to Rome about the year 462 U. C. 
(year of Rome* or year from the building of the city.) 
The deputation sent io quest of him was composed of 
ten of the principal citizens. The chief of this singu- 
lar embassy was named Quintus Ogulnius. jSlsculapius 
was generally represented as a yenerable man^ with a 
targe beard banging oyer his breast ; holding in one 
hand a staff* with a serpent coiled round it, wd in the 
other a small ewer, or resting it on the head of a ser- 
pent. These animals were sacred to this healing god, 
not only because the ancient physicians used them in 
their prescriptions^ but because they were the sy mbob of 
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prodence and foresight^ so neceaiary ia the medical 
profewioD. Goats, bulls, pigs, lambs, and cocks, were 
sacrificed to JEscolaptus. Of the last-mentioned ani- 
mal, Socrates made a sacrifice to this divinity imme- 
diately before his death. 

^ Serpent, ** The worship of the serpent was not 
confined to Epidaunis. A serpent was adored in 
£gypt as an emblem of the divine nature; and in 
Cashmere there were no less than seven hundred places 
where carved figures of snakes were worshipped." 

MamriceU Indian Antiquitiei* 
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JULIUS C^SAR. 

The iDbabitants of Rome being now delivered 
from the plague, strove to manifest their g^titude 
to .^culapius by every mark of devotion. They 
built a magnificent temple' to his honour in the 
little island of the Tiber, and raised a sort of para- 
pet, or casing of white marble, round the earth; 
shore, giving it altogether the form of a large ship. 
Thus was the worship of ^sculapius introduced 
and established among the Romans; an event 
which happened during the consulship of Quintus 
Fabius Gurges and D. Junius Brutus Scaeva. 

To the deities received from other nations the 
Romans occasionally added some of their own 
creation ; and when the decease of a great man 
was immediately preceded or followed by a hurri- 
cane, an earthquake, an eclipse of the sun, the 
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appearance of a comet,* or other extraordinary 
pbanoraena of natare, it was, in many instances, 
considered as an indication that the deceased bad 
been admitted to Jiold a certain rank among the 
gods. 

The prodigies that are said to have preceded the 
death of Jalius Caesar, and the appearance of a 
very splendid comet soon after that event, indnced 
among the vulgar a belief in his deification ; and 
as he was the acknowledged descendant of .£nea8, 
the son of Venus, by Anchises, it was asserted that 
his soul had been introduced among the inhabitants 
of Olympus by that goddess. Ovid, who wished 
to confirm this opinion, because it answered his 
purpose as the flatterer of Augustus, informs us, 
in the style of a poet availing himself of all the 
license and imagery which " the sons of song" are 
permitted to employ, that when the mother of JBneas 
saw the conspirators sharpening their daggers, for 
the perpetration of the deed that stained the 
senate^house with the blood of one of the greatest 
of the Roman conquerors, she presented herself, 
pale and trembling, before the assembly of the 
gods^ and thus addressed them : 

*' Behold the treasons that are prepariagagainst 
the life of the pontiff, the last of myiace among 
the descendants of lulus. Am X then marked out 
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a» the object of cootmual penecation ? Is it not 
enough that I have been woonded by the auda- 
cious son of Tydeus ; that the walls of IVoy, a 
city which I strove to protect, were demolished 
before my eyes ; that my son JSneas was exposed 
to the dangers of the sea; that he descended , 
while yet alive, into the realms of Pluto ; and that 
at his return he was compelled to sustain a long and 
cruel war against Tumus, or may I not rather say 
against the goddess Juno herself ? Was not all 
this enough? But am I still to endure fresh morti- 
fications? See, oh see the weapons that are pre- 
paring for this act of sacrilege, which you alone 
can prevent ! Oh, ye gods ! Oh, Jupiter, permit 
not the perpetration of this crime. Permit not the 
sacred fires that burn on the altars of Vesta to be 
extinguished by the blood of the priest she has 
chosen !" 

. Thus spake the goddess, and all the divinities 
were moved by her complaints ; but their sympathy 
was . unavailing ! They could neither counteract 
nor oppose the immutable decrees of Destiny. 
They condescended, however, to announce, by 
sigpDS and wonders, the awful calamity by which 
Rome was threatened. Sounds like the clashing 
of arms, and the. blasts of trumpets, were heard in 
the air. The face of the aun was veiled by thick 
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mmd Ivrid eJoodi* ExtnuHfdinarjr netoan sfaot 
tiwir Aunei among tbe itam* The raiof fell 
iMtrilj* Tbe itar of Ventii afiomed a pale and 
mekiy appeanuee. Tbe disk at tbe moon ap- 
peamed fed, like blood* Dropt, leienibling teari, 
bedewed tbe ebeeks ot tbe statoei of irory and 
bfooxe* Meoaeing fonada weire beafd in tbe 
aaered grot ei« Tbe a ilenee of tbe oigbt was dia- 
imtbed bj tbe bowling of doga* Gbofta wereieen 
to wander about tbe ftreeta* Tbe palpitating fibrea 
of tbe rictima offered in faeriliee to tbe goda pre* 
aaged eabunitjr, eonfua ion, and diiorder ; and tbe 
ettj waa eonrnbed and abaken to ita iSoondationa* 
''Onr immortal bard,^ aaja tbe antbor o( The 
CAronohgiedl Exercius, ** bad no donbt tbeie 
doieriptiona in bia eye wben be pmned tbe (oU 
lowing equally byperbolieal and incredible, tbongb 
beautiful paiiage on tbe same aubject: 

A ttttU CM <fce MEflid«ii /ulktf MX 
TIm ^»vm flMd tMMMkii, tp4 Hm ib«tCid dctd 

a<Mi flioM wm tninBofimid^BotfAiiod M -, 
J H m mtn v«lt'd tiM Mm ; aaa Om aoffC t*ar, 
U|mi wfcoM imiumn lf#pdn«'t Mipii* ilMdi, 
Wm tick afaMie to 4s0Widaj wllfc cctfpM. 

aCiUurfARt* 

Tbese eeleatial warnings, bowerer, eonid not 
binder tbe aeeompliabment ot the atem decrees of 
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that power to which gods and men are equali; sub- 
ject. The poniards were carried to the hall of 
Pompey, and the chamber of the senate was the 
place chosen for the perpetration of this execrable 
deed. Venus beat her breast^ and essayed to 
envelope Cssar in the cloud that had before served 
to shelter Paris from the rage of Menelaus, and 
JEueas from the hostile attacks of Diomedes ; hot 
her attempts were vain, and were thus reproved 
by Jupiter : 

** Cease, my presumptuous daughter ; cease 
these unavaSIing efforts to counteract the fiat of 
Fate, or to change the lot that has been dranni 
from the urn of Destiny. Enter the palace of the 
ParcsB. You will there see the names of your de- 
scendants, and the time marked for their departure 
from this probationary state of existence engraven 
on plates of adamant in characters that can never 
be effaced. The hero, on whose account you are so 
much afflicted, has finished the time allotted for 
him upon earth. For your sake be will be admitted 
among the gods; and his worship shall be esta- 
blished among men. Go now, and receive the 
spirit of Caroar, which even while I speak is de* 
parting from his assassinated body. Give it the 
appeltffmee of a ^r of' uneomlnion form and 
magnitude; and by rendering it visible to the 
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Ronum peopte^ let tbem ba^e the eonfolation to 
know that JoHof «tUl delights to watch orer the 
CapitoK** 

Obedient to thii command^ Venufi renderiog 
bertelf intijilrfe to all mortal eyef ^ de«eended into 
the niid«t of the iienate, and having received the 
soul of the expiring C»far, bore it away amongut 
the eloudf* Tbii fublime npiriti flaming in the 
baiKU of the protecting goddesi, etcapedi and 
•oared of itielf above the regionn of the moon, 
where it cheered the adoring Romanf by it« appa* 
ritioD in the form o( a blazing utar, drawing after 
ft an immeaMrable train of fire. 

Obnrvaiiom. — A beautiful Venui- Anadyomene, 

painted by Apellet, wai placed in the temple of 

Julittf . Anguttui coniidered it ai an appropriate 

ornament for the fane of a hero iuppofed to be de« 

•cended from that goddcM. Thi« piece was one 

of the finefit productioni of the great artbt to 

whose fublime talents it owed its existence* It 

was so exquisitely yeautifiil, that Augustus aflTran- 

cbised the inhabitants of the ishmd of Cos from 

the payment of their annual tribute as the price of 

this picture* The lower part of the painting was 

somewhat injured; but no artist could be found 

who would undertake to restore it. 
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In tbe Medioi Gallery at Flomee is a yfery 
fine bust of Jalios Cassar in bronse. As the kead 
appears quite bald> it is suppoaed to have been 
made before he had obtained firom the senate the 
extraordinary permission to eover his baldness by 
constantly wearing a crown or garland of laarel. 



iVolef.— 1 Temple. The temple built in honour of 
JEsculapiuSy in the little island Tiberina, (sometimes 
called Mesopotamia, because it stood in the middle of 
the riTer,) has been converted into a Christian church, 
called La CkUea San Bartohmeo neW Fsola, and is 
one of the most celebrated churches of Rome. Among 
the very few remains of the ancient temple that have 
escaped the injuries of time, is the figure of a serpent 
on the prow of the vessel which this island represented : 
it is coiled round it, and stretching its head towaids 
the stream, 

2 CameL The comet that made its appearance at 
the time when the Romans were performing the obse* 
quies of their murdered dictator, obtained the name of 
Julium-Sidus. 

The statue of Caesar, placed in the magnificent tem- 
ple which Augustus caused to be erected to his honour, 
had a star on its head ; and the emperor from that time 
wore one on his own helmet. 

The splendid festivals and ceremonies instituted in 
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the wonhipof diis cekbimted eoaqamor, iotpiml many 
taeeeedsog chieb and princes with an extraTagaat 
dmre to obtain the tame diitinetion* 

In the latter ages of Rome, apotheoiea became 
Aamefnlly common : itwaatbe waybywUchaienrile 
people or eenate made their court to the new monarch* 
Indeed, after a throne, it was impossible to offer a 
more brilliant per^pecttire than that of an altar. It was 
certainly the extreme of human basenem and human 
vanity that rendered or receiired such homage. Scarcely 
IumI a prince ceased to lire, but temples were built and 
dirine honours offered to him. This became such a 
common practice, thai the emperor Vespasian, when 
sear his end, being asiied by one of his courtiers how 
be felt himself, is said to haire replied thus — '* I feel 
that I am becoming a god.'* 
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CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

Thb story of Psyche seems to be a sort of fairy 
tale, and has doabtless served as a model for many 
marrelloos relations of that kind. That of '' Beauty 
and the Beast/' related by Madame Bonne in the 
*' Magazin des En&ns,'* and even the more child- 
ish fable of '' Cinderella,'* are not entirely without 
some resemblance to it. 

. It is to Apaleins, a writer who lived in the 
second oentnry, that we are indebted for this ro- 
mance: he asserts that he found it in the Grecian 
mytfudogy; but as it is not mentioned by any 
preceding author of whom we have obtained any 
knowledge, the learned world are inclined to think 
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ft a tale of km owb iawentum. Be tUs as it may, 
it hai alwajs beea exeeediaglj adariied by per- 
foofl retnarkaUe for their good taste and judg- 
neot, who have pronoaoeed it to be a beautiful 
and ingeaioas allegory, expteniTe of the inqoie- 
todes, cares, and anxieties that hanss a nund 
which is engroned and occupied by the passion 
of lore. The all^;orical significatioD is, it mast 
be allowed, in many parts deeply concealed. But 
as Psyche and her adventores have been conse^ 
crated by a maltitode of the finest monoments of 
Grreece and Rome, and have c<HisequentIy obtained 
a place in the mythological I^^ends of those coun- 
tries, they must not be omitted here. They have 
been the subject of many inoomparably beaotifal 
paintings and pieees of statuary: have ooci^iied 
the pencil of the divine Baphael, and the chisel 
of sculptors of iauaortal fame. 

Psyche is a Qreek word, that signifies tie soul. 
It alio signifies a hntterfly ; and it is for this rea- 
son , perhaps, that the graceful and elegant female 
figure by which artists are wont to personify the 
souli is generally represented with wings resem- 
bling those of that beautiful insect. 

Sometimes the spirit or soul is figured by a 
butterfly only ; and under this form is often seen, 
in old pictures, issuing from the mouth of dying 
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persons, or entirely escaped from that of one who 
is already dead. 

Of the loves of Psyche and Capid Apuleius 
hai giren a marvellous relatiooy of which the fol- 
lowing is a summary. 

In a certain country, the name of which has 
perhaps been forgotten, reigned a good king and 
queen, who had three daughters: the two eldest 
were very pretty, but they were not very amiable. 
They beheld with jealousy the superior beauty of 
their younger sister ; and as they unhappily took 
no pains to check this evil emotion in its begin- 
ning, their hearts became gradually corrupted, and 
were at length filled with envy, hatred, malice, 
and all oncharitabbness. These princesses, having 
very large fortunes, were married early in life to 
two petty princes ; a union which was very pleas- 
ing to their ambitious relations, and proved in no 
small degree satisfactory to their creditors. 

The youngest of the three sisters, whose name 
was Psyche, is said to have been as good and as 
gentle as she was beautiful. Her parents loved 
her to idolatry ; and so proud were they of her 
charms, that they foolishly compared her to the 
goddess Venus; and after a due examination of 
the beauty of each, had the temerity to pronounce 
judgment in favour of their dear daughter Psyche. 
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This decisioDy an will natarally be expected by 
our yoQOg readers, from the knowledge they have 
aeqaired of the yiodictive and implacable pro- 
penmties of the goddesses of Olympus, was con- 
sidered as an unpardonable crime, and snch as 
must necessarily subject the young beauty to the 
VMigeance of her celestial rival. 

Venus being extremely mortified, went in search 
of her son, and commanded him to punish the 
royal pair, and the little wretch they had dared 
to put in competition with her, by wounding her 
heart in favour of the lowest, ugliest, and most 
brutal of all human beings. Cupid prepared to 
obey the commands of his mother ; but no sooner 
had he beheld the modest and lovely Psyche, than 
he became enamoured of her himself. He let 
fall his bow and arrows, exclaiming, " No, my 
mother, no, I cannot obey you ! If you wish me 
to be the instrument of your vengeance, let your 
enemies be such as I can look on with disdain, or 
at least with indifference !*' Thus said, he gathered 
up his arrows, and walked slowly away, ever and 
anon turning his head to contemplate Psyche ; a 
form of loveliness, of whose existence he never 
before had any idea. As he paced back to Olym- 
pus he was heard to murmur; and some of his 
complaints were thus expressed : " What ! is it 
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by mj power that every being loves, and shall I 
be the only one to whom this pleasure is denied ? 
Am I for ever the sonroe of happiness to others, 
and shall I remain a stranger to happiness my 
self r' Thus mnrmaring, apostrophising, and medi- 
tating, he finished, by determining to abandon him- 
self to the sentiment that Psyche had inspired, 
and even cherished a hope of one day making her 
his Mde. 

Cnpid now fonnd that he stood in need of a 
coonsellor, and therefore resolved to repair to the 
temple of Harpocrates, the god of silence, the 
revered son of Osiris and Isis. On entering the 
sacred edifice, he perceived the divinity of the 
place, who, though apparently young, had a stem 
and severe look: he was seated on a throne, 
shaded by a spreading peach-tree, the leaves of 
which, being in the form of tongues, indicated to 
Us worshippers that when they had learned to 
keep silence, they were worthy of a place in the 
temples of the gods ; and the fruit, formed like a 
heart, showed that in that most sacred seat of 
feeling and existence secrets should be enclosed; 
The god held in his left hand a seal, and the fore- 
finger of his right hand rested on his lips. On his 
head was a mitre, having two equal points. Before 
him stood an altar, covered with fruits, herbs, and 
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** all the iaceiue of the breathing spring/' conse- 
crated to him by the pious inhabitants of that vast 
country which is fertilised by the sacred waters of 
the NUe. 

" Powerful divinity !'' said the son of Veuus» 
** whose image, revered in the tribunals of Themis, 
in the councils of kings, and in the sacred vesti- 
bules of our temples, reminding mortals of the dis- 
cretion that ought to subsist in the halls of justice, 
the cabinets of empires, and the sanctuaries of the 
gods! thou whose eyes look into the secret re- 
cesses of all hearts, while thy own remains inscru- 
table even to the regard of the great Jupiter, the 
father of gods and men, behold the motive that 
leads me to bend at thy altar, and condescend to 
direct and advise me !" 

When Cupid had done speaking, the sage Har- 
pocrates took a veil, and covered him with it from 
head to foot. Thus giving him to understand that 
he must remain unknown to the object of his at- 
tachment, lest she should divulge a secret, the re- 
vealing of which might ruin him in the affections 
of his mother. Cupid thought that this was a 
great pity, because it is so deligbtfal to have no 
secrets with those we love. He, however, deter- 
mined to submit to the directions of the wise Har- 
pocrates. 
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Psycke, mhanwimg, to ccMole hendf and her 
weeping frieads fay leMectioM en ker own inno- 
cenee, arrived at last on die fatal vodk, where, ac- 
cording to the injoacCion of the orade, she was left 
alone to meditate and to await her fiite ! As she 
stood gazing aroond her, expecting at eTery in- 
stant io tee the monster that was to be her hns- 
band» she again strove to derive consolation from 
a reflection on her past conduct, and forming reso- 
lutions to endeavour to deprecate his anger, and 
to appease his fury by that yielding gentleness 
and sweetness of manners which had hitherto coin 
ciliated the good-will and affections of all who 
knew her. ** If the monster marries me/' said 
she, '^ it will be a proof that he loves me ; and in 
endeavouring to please me, he will cease to be 
terrible* I will do all I can to please him ; and I 
may perhaps succeed in changing his character. 
His love for me, and my kindness to him, will 
soften the asperity of bis temper. I cannot think 
that he will kill me. Monster as he is, he will 
doubtless consider the protection he will owe to 
me as my husband." 

While Psyche was indulging these reflections, 
Zepbyrus, by order of Cupid, bad repaired to the 
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careni of the god of sleep to request bis aid. The 
light-winged spirit of the bit, passing throngh a 
district peopled with innnmerable dreams^ entered 
the cskwe, and drew near io the conch on which re- 
posed the divinity to whom his embassy was di- 
reeted« Near him stood his three sons, Morpheus, 
Pbobetor, and Phantasia, or Phantasmo. Zephy- 
TUBp with a soft imperceptible tonch, drew aside the 
black curtains of the ebony bed, and beheld the 
god of sleep, ** tired Nature's sweet restorer,'' 
reposing with a cornucopia in his hand. The 
mrial messenger, by the gentle fanning of his 
wings, awoke him, and communicated the orders 
with which he was charged by Cupid. Somnus 
arose, and spreading his large shadowy pinions, 
which seemed to extend oyer half this sublunary 
ball, accompanied the gentle envoy to the rock of 
Psyche, over whose reclining head he shook the 
poppies that surmounted his leaden sceptre, and 
she sank down compelled to acknowledge his 
power. In this soft state of insensibility, attendant 
Zephyrs took her in their arms ; and bearing her 
over the bosom of the dark-blue sea, placed her 
in a delightful garden, and laid her on a bank of 
the green sward, enamelled with flowers, and 
shaded with myrtle-trees in full blossom. Ze- 




behdd vifli eestaiy tliD 

Mid die, ^ tUi pfane arart be tbe abode of tbe 
hKfffj^ tbe J^pvr of tbe gods." After wasderii^ 
for fome time in tbe la h y rietbi an petbs of thk 
ddigbtfbl qpot, ibe eaew near to a palace; the 
arehiteetore of wbicb, bj a bapfij vaioD of gian- 
dear and Aapjirity^ bore testhaony to &e exqvdh- 
■itely fine taste and anperior skill of its builder. 
She entered, and walked from nxun to room, bat 
saw no living being. Her taUe was Bamptaoiisly 
served, and her toilet prepared, by inyidble hands. 
A conoert of celestial mnsic charmed her ears; and 
she reclined herself mi a sofa, ovefcome with won- 
der and delight. Suddenly tbe mmdc ceased, and 
she heard avoicewbicb thnsaddressed her: "Fear 
not, my bdored Psyche ! I come, according to the 
decree of the oracle, to take yon for my wife. Yon 
will be happy while yon can restrain your desire 
to see me. Give not way to a curiosity that must 
prove fatal to your peace. Love me, and your 
felicity wiU be complete T Psyche listened, and 
could not help thiidiing it was a great {Mty that 
the person and temper of the mwster were not as 
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agveMbb af hift Toice, for tbat was kideed de* 
Ugfatfiil ; Berer befove bad she heard a souid so 



A grand epitfaalaminin now sounded. Cupid 
came, bat remained isTisible, as the instraments 
of anaic, Ae masicians^ and tbe celestial Yoiaes 
that coBsecrated and hailed hb n«ptiab« 

Ererj evening Cnptd renewed his visit; bat 
diaappeared in the morning. Psyche soon became 
ao aceastoaned to his company and conversatioB, 
that his absence was painful to her; and she looked 
forward with tender anxiety to die moment of his 
letam. She loved him ; she restrained her cari- 
osity, and was happy. 

Time passed rapidly on, and Psyche at length 
expreased an ardent wish to see her sisters* Capicl 
relactaatty consented to gratify this desve ; bnt 
cbai^fed her never, on any account, to follow their 
advioe» These princesses were then permitted to 
visit her in tins delig^tfol palace, where they had 
like to have died witii spite and jealousy. The 
first shock being over, they began to dissemble ; 
and reaolying to use every possible means to de- 
stroy Psyche's happiness, they told her that the 
very condition of never seeing her husband ought 
to give her a disrelnh for all the pleasures that 
surrounded her. They persuaded her that he must 
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be the noti friglitfid BOBster diat ever was seen ; 
aad obtenred tluit* aecordiBip to wfcat common 
report laid of him, he was so capridoiis and so 
malignant, that there conld be no doobt but he 
woald, ere long, take it into his bead to kill her. 
They concloded by adyiang her to look at him 
when he should be asleep ; and presenting her with 
a lamp and a short sword, the point of which they 
had previoosly poisoned, they at last obtained 
from her a promise that, if she should find him 
frightfully ugly, she would endeavour to despatch 
him. Poor Pteychie ! where is now thy happiness ? 
Determining, contrary to the injunctions of Cupid, 
to follow the advice of her wicked sisters, she 
watched the moment of his being asleep; and 
taking the jamp in one hand, and the weapon of 
destruction in the other, advanced with trembliog 
steps towards the couch on which he reposed^ 
What was her surprise on beholding the beauteous 
god of love ! The sword slid from her hands, and 
she stood contemplating heriover and her hus- 
band in silent ecstasy. Too long, alas ! she gazed. 
Her hand trembled ; and a drop of scalding oil 
from the lainp fell upon his shoulder, and awoke 
him« On seeing Psyche, and witnessing her curi- 
osity and her disobedience, he flew out of the win- 
dow* In an agony of despair, the wretched cul« 
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prit caaght hold of one of his feet, and was borne 
along with him a little way ; but he soon disen* 
gaged himself from her grasp, and ishe sunk to the 
gronnd, where, with unutterable grief she heard 
him pronounce this sad farewell : ** Adieu^ un- 
grateful Psyche ! My mother commanded me to 
give yon a monster for your husband : I gave you 
myself! And to reward my tenderness, you de- 
signed to kill me, even before you knew me. I 
go to punish your wicked sisters, and you I aban- 
don. Adieu V* Psyche fell into a long swoon ; and 
on coming to herself, her grief and despair were 
insupportable ; and running to the top of a preci- 
pice, she threw herself headlong into the waters of 
a turbulent and rapid river. The presiding spirit 
of the stream received her with respect. The 
Naiades came forth from their grottoes to admire 
her. The river-god raised her in his arms, and 
bore her on the water, which suddenly stopped its 
boisterous course, and glided gently along in silvery 
waves. At length, perceiving a spot covered with 
soft green moss, and shaded by some weeping- 
willows, great numbers of which occupied and em- 
bellished the banks of the stream, her protector 
laid her gently down ; and from that day the birds 
were observed to sing sweeter than usual. The 
evening Zephyrs sighed forth the name of Psyche; 
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and tba rippling billowB leeiiied to mnmrar, ** Oa 
tlMte banks omce reposed the beauteous spouse of 
Cnpidy the god of love/' 

In tbe mean time, Venns had been infonned that 
an aceident had happened to her son. She ran 
with all a mother^s fondness and sdicitnde to dress 
his wonnd ; and nev^ ceased her inquiries till she 
had learnt the eircnmstance by which he had be^i 
so sadly scidded. Her mortification and anger on 
this occasion knew no bounds. She despatched 
Hercnry in pursuit of the culprit, who, in the lorn, 
sad feeling of widowhood, was wmderii^ about 
the worid in search of her husband, and striving to 
elude the vengeance of his mother. In the course 
of her painfal peregrinatioDs, she observed, upon 
the summit of a mountain, a temple that was dedi- 
cated to Ceres. Thitherward she bent her steps, 
and there implored tbe protection of the wheat- 
crowned goddess : — '* Oh 1 suffer an unhappy 
wanderer," said she, ** to elude the perseoutioa of 
the angry Venus, by hiding herself under the 
sheaves of com, which the hand of piety has so 
Kberally laid up in store for an offering m your 
altars T Ceres replied, that she would willingly 
have afforded her protection, but that, as Venus 
was her cousin, she could not forget the courtesy 
that was due to her,or break through the rules of 
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deeomm and etiqaeite» by espousing the cause of 
a penoo wlio had so grieroiisly offended. 

Abandoned by Ceres^ the beantifnl widow now 
preeented herself before Jono, and homUy be*- 
•oiq^ht her protection* To this pmyer the goddess 
replied, ** Venos is certainly much in the wrong 
aa it respects yon, Psyche ; I know her to be 
vindictiTe in the extreme. She is the yerj scourge 
of my family ; bat what can I do ? She is my 
daaghter-in^hiw^ and on that account H wonid 
be hi{^y indecorous in me to protect a person 
against whom she is so highly incensed*" Poor 
Psyche now determined to go and throw hersdif at 
the feet of the goddess she had offended, and ioh- 
plore her compassion. Bat, alas! she sued in 
vain ! Yenns was implacable ; and the unhappy 
sufferer heard her give some terrible orders for 
her punishment : in the midst of which* however, 
she was interrupted, by being informed that her 
son had fallen into a swoon. She flew to his re* 
lief, and her victim was for a moment forgotten. 
But she returned with increased fury : gave poor 
Psyche seToral blows on the head ; tore her 
clothes ; and afterwards conducting her to a barn, 
in which stood an immense heap of grain, com- 
prising wheat, barley, poppy-seed, millet, pease, 
beans, &c., all mixed together, commanded her to 
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'separate them in a given space of time on pain of 
deatii. Psyche, being now left alone, fixed her 
eyes in ia feeling of despair on the heap of grain, 
when suddenly she observed the floor covered with 
an incredible number of ants. These kind pis- 
mires (sent, no doubt, by the kind protecting 
Cupid) set about making the required division; 
and effected it in half the time that had been allot- 
ted for the purpose. Venus now sent her to fetch 
a golden lock of wool, which she was to take from 
the back of a sheep, in the midst of a numerous 
flock that were feeding on a mountain which ap- 
peared to be inaccessible. Psyche set off, hopeless 
of success ; but she had hot gone far when a cane 
that grew near a stream of water she was obliged 
to pass in her way uttered some articulate sounds, 
directing her how to proceed, in order to obtain the 
object of her mission ! She followed these direc- 
tions, and soon presented her persecutor with the 
lock required. Psyche was then sent with a gob- 
let,* which she was commanded to fill with a certain 
black water that flowed from a fountain guarded 
by furious dragons. Scarcely had she come 
within sight of the spring, when an eagle seized 
the vase, and having filled it with water, re- 
stored it to the poor wanderer, who gave it, 
smiling, into the hands of Venus. One farther 
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proof of her obedience was yet required. Tlie 
goddeff commanded her to descend into tlie 
infemal regions, and to obtain from Proserpine a 
little box filled with an extraordinary cosmetic, 
which was necessary to restore the bloom that had 
faided from her cheeks, in consequeoce of her ma- 
ternal anxiety for her son. She hoped, too, that 
it might soften that air of malignity, which recent 
eooTulsions of jealousy and anger had thrown over 
her countenance. Psyche imagining that there 
was no way by which she could reach the realms 
of Proserpine but by dying, prepared to throw 
herself from the top of a high tower ; when a voice, 
which seemed to issue from the stones of the para- 
pet, directed her to go to a certain cavern, in the 
deepest recesses of which she might descry a road 
that would conduct her to the place of her desti- 
nation ; and recommended her to provide herself 
with some cakes, that would be necessary to ap- 
pease the terrible Cerberus, and a couple of pieces 
of money for the Stygian ferryman. Psyche 
followed these directions, and descended towards 
the Avemns with that security which ever accom- 
panies innocence* Every obstacle fled from before 
her as she advanced : the shades of the departed 
looked on her with complacency; Cerberus at- 
tempted to lick her pretty feet ; Proserpine gave 
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her the box ; md Charon pawed her twice in his 
boat withoat aokiag her to pay. Psyche retunmig 
with the gift Aat the qaeeo of ISmhas had pre- 
sented to her in a pecaliarly gracioiis maimer, 
was seised with a stroog emriosity to see what the 
Uttle case eootained. After some hesitation, she 
gently raised the iid, when suddenly th^e exhaled 
lirom the casket an infernal yaponr^ which enve- 
loped her like a clond, and she fell down in a state 
of iosensibility. Happily for the carious Psyche, 
Cupid, who was now in a state of conyakscence, 
was taking the air near the spot that had been the 
scene of her indiscretion, and the death-like effect 
it had produced. He flew to her relief, gathered 
the cloud of vapour again into the box, bade her 
carry it to his mother, and. giving her a kiss of 
peace, told her that he would go, in the mean time, 
and solicit Jupiter^s consent to the celebration of 
their marriage in the presence of all the assem* 
bled court of Olympus. 

The sovereign of the gods, after some good- 
natured expostulations with his son, acceded to his 
request; and having convened the gods and god- 
desses, he announced to them that Cupid having 
declared that immortality would be to him et«mal 
punishment, without the enjoyments that Psyche 
aione could give to his extstence, he had in his 
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•oTomgB good pleatore determiiMd to promote 
dieirvnton. . TeniM munmired ; bat Jupiter made 
me of argmDents whieh booq eoovinoed her that 
ghe was in the wrong. The celestial, terreitrial, 
marine, and infernal drrinities, in fall aaiettbly, 
ezpreaaed their approbation ; and the sovereign of 
Olympus conunanded that Psyche should be intro* 
dnced* With his own hands JujMter presented her 
ambrosia, and thas addressed her : *' Receive* 
beaatiful Psyche, this mark of my favoar, by 
whieh yon will partake of the immortelity I 
enjoy.^ The nuptial benediction was then pro* 
noonced ; and a b^U was given, in which Vennt 
was observed to dance as gaily as any of the 
company. 

In the coarse of time. Psyche added to the 
celestial court a young goddess, to whom her de> 
lighted parents gave the name of Volupta. 

Observations^ — In the Medici Gallery at Flo* 
rence is a very charming groap of Cupid and 
Psyche. 

'«A lover of the arts,'' says Sir J. E. Smith, ''ought 
to visit the Famesina, a little palace on the banks 
of the Tiber, formerly belonging to the Famese 
family, and tiow to the king of Naples their heir, 
who has deprived it of several treasures ; but, hap- 
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pily for the observing traTeller, cannot rob it of the 
fresco paintings of Raphael, which constitute its 
chief riches." The walls of a large hall in this 
palace are embellished with a soperb illustration 
of the beaatiful story of Cupid and Psyche, divided 
into twenty-four compartments. Never was any 
story better exhibited. These incomparable pieces 
are/indeed, worthy of the pencil and genius of the 
immortal artist to whose skill and conception they 
owe their existence. 

In an apartment of the Capitoline Museum, 
called la Sala del Fauno, is a very fine piece of 
statuary, representing Cupid and Psyche. This 
group was found on the Mount Aventino. 

We must not omit to mention a superb group of 
modern statuary, exhibiting Psyche borne by the 
Zephyrs, from the chisel of Mr. Gibson, and to 
be Sieen in his laboratory at Rome. It is indeed a 
beautiful group, and does the highest honour to the 
skill and genius of our young compatriot. Its 
companion is Hylas carried away by the Naiades, 
which has been already mentioned in the Observa- 
tions to the Tale, Voyage of the Argonauts, vol. ii. 
p. 12. 
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OSIRIS AND ISIS. 

A TALE OF EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY. 

The mythology of the Greeks bears evident 
marks of Egyptian, Syrian, or Phoenician origin. 
We are told that the worship of their gods had 
been established among those eastern nations long 
before it was practised in Greece, whither it was 
brought by colonies that came at different periods 
to settle in that delightful country. 

Multifarious, indeed, were the objects to which 
the Egyptians offered their religious homage ; but 
the divinities which excited their highest vene- 
ration were Osiris and Isis ; names consecrated in 
the annals of Egyptian devotion, and commemo- 
rated by monuments,' which to this day astonish 
the observing traveller, and will, doubtless, awaken 
the wonder and admiration of every new beholder 
to the latest ages of posterity. 
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The learned are ananimoaBly of opinion that 
Osiris was only an ideal being ; an allegorical or 
symbolical representation of the sun, considered as 
the beneficent principle of lifOp fertility, and plenty ; 
the tutelar genias of universal vegetation, by whose 
power the various productions of the earth are 
brought to perfection, and whose vivifying influ- 
ence is felt and acknowledged by all creatures, from 
the time that he visits our hemisphere till he passes 
into the southern regions of the world. 

Isis, the sister and wife of Osiris, is, in like 
manner, sni^ted to be the moon ; the adventures 
ascribed to that princess bearing a strong analogy 
to the progress, changes, appearances, and posi- 
tions of this luminary in her periodical revolutions, 
from the time in which the sun passes the vernal 
equinox till he returns to the same point. 

There existed, however, among the Egyptians 
a sacerdotal legend cr history of Osiris and Isis, 
representing them as an ancient ki^ and queen, 
whose sovereignty extended orer all that fine 
country which derives its fertility from the pe* 
riodical overflowings of the Nile ;* and who, after 
their decease, were admitted among the gods as a 
reward for their piety, and for the extraordinary 
benefits they had conferred upon mankind. The 
accounts of these illustrious personages, as given 
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by ikm priests and poets» are ezeeedingly eoiiAisedf 
aad often eoDtradictory. We shall, nerertbeless, 
endeaTeor to deKneate the laost promiaeDt traits, 
aad relate ia soeh regalar sooeewioB and order as 
we may be able to comnand, the prineipal inei* 
dents recorded in the history of these grand objeets 
of reHgions Teneration and womhip. 

Saturn aad Rhea are generally said to haTO 
been the parents of Osiris, thongh some anthois 
assert that he was the son of Jopiier-LibyannSy 
or Ammon ; and others pretend that he derived 
his birth from Phoronens, king of Argos ; and that, 
haTing resigned his right of sneeession in fsTonr of 
Us brother .£gialvs, he went with his beloTod 
Isis to settle in Egypt. Different, howerer, as 
are the aeconnts of his origin, all authors agree in 
descriUng him as a prince of extraordinary talents 
and Tirtnes, whose unbounded benerolence was 
deserredly rewarded by the favour of the gods, 
and the religions Toneration of the nations orer 
whom he reigned. Plutarch relates that on the 
day of his birth a supernatural roiee was heard, 
crying, *' To^ay is bom the supreme master of 
the untrerse, the great Osiris, the beneficent king!* 

Endowed with the most farouraUe and happy 
dispositions for the acquirement of knowledge and 
Tirtne, Osiris, eren in his early childhood, evinced 
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mi ardent desire to be instracted in the sacred 
fables, which contained lessons of wisdom, adapted 
to the understandings of children. His thirst for 
knowledge increased with his years, and he con- 
stantly manifested a degree of wisdom and intelli- 
gence soperior to his age. He listened with re- 
q)ect and attention to the instructions of his 
father, and delighted in the society of persons 
distinguished for learning and goodness; con< 
stantly striving to manifest by his conduct the 
amiable impressions which their precepts and ad- 
vice had made on his mind. As he grew up, he 
became the admiration of the old, and a model of 
good conduct for the young ; discovering in all his 
actions that calm and steady exercise of reason, 
which is rarely found except among good men in 
the decline of life. To aged persons of all ranks 
he was particularly respectful, constantly giving 
them the precedence in the streets ; and rising to 
offer his seat even to the meanest of his father s 
subjects whom he beheld bending under the weight 
of years. To his companions, and persons of his 
own age, he was kind and attentive; and there 
was scarcely an inhabitant of the country in which 
he lived to whom he had not either personally or 
relatively rendered some essential service. 

Osiris had a brother named Typhon, whose dis- 
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position, taste, sentiments, and character, formed 
a striking contrast with those of this amiable 
young prince. From his very childhood, Typhon 
discovered a rooted aversion to his teachers and to 
their lessons, was disobedient to bis parents, un- 
kind to his brother, and grew up the avowed enemy 
of all who were distinguished for learning or 
goodness. Plutarch, in his account of Osiris, ob- 
serves, that Typhon ought to be considered as the 
evil principle — a personification of all that is disor- 
derly in nature. 

At an early period of life Osiris married the 
virtuous and amiable Isis ; a princess respecting 
whose birth and origin authors exceedingly dis* 
agree ; some representing her as the Grecian lo, 
daughter of Inachus, and others pretending that 
her parents were Saturn and Rhea, and that she 
was the sister as well as the wife of Osiris. This 
prince, soon after his marriage, was raised to the 
throne by the unanimous suffrages of the people, 
who being persuaded that an ignorant and wicked 
man would make a very bad king, disdained to be 
the subjects of the infamous Typhon. 

Isis shared the sovereignty with her husband ; 
and their reign was a source of happiness, not only 
to the Egyptians, but to the world at large, on 
account of their many useful inventions, the know* 
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ledge of wiiieh tkey UbereUy diffiued amoi^ the 
netions, teaching nen the arts of agricidtiire. the 
eoltivation of ooni aed legnmiiioas plaate ; 8o that 
they learned to noorish themaeWes with the vege- 
taUe prodnetioDs of the earth, instead of feaating 
on the flesh of their brethren of the dnst. 

To Ofliris is ascribed the fonndation of the 
Egyptian Thebes» the city with a hundred gates, 
afterwards called Diospolis, in which he caused to 
be erected a magnificent temple to Jnpi to^Ammont 
By his direction other temples were also raised in 
honour of other divinities, and priests were ap- 
pointed to superintend the ceremonies of religioiis 
worship. 

Oriris and Isis taught their sabjects the use of 
metals. Iron was formed into weapons of defence, 
or for destroying beasts of prey, and into plougb«> 
shares, pruoing-hooks, and other useful imple^ 
ments of husbandry, while gold and rilver were 
used (or adorning the temples of the gods. Isis 
taught also the use of flax ; and Osiris, according 
to the Egyptians, was the first who discovered the 
vine, planted a yineyard^ and drank of the juice of 
the grape. 

Among the potentates who have at different 
periods divided the empire of the wprld, none ever 
displayed so much wisdom in the choice of officers 
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and fovonrites. Osiris oliote for bii prime minis* 
ter Hermes, or Mercary^ so famous for his sagacity 
and aptitude in the inventioD of all that could be 
useful or agreeable to man* He it was that gaye 
names to the various productions of nature, that 
first taught the use of letters, discovered the har- 
mony of sounds, and the order of the heavenly 
bodies, which, in their regular and sublime march, 
were believed to utter sounds of melody that 
formed a concert to the deity, and has been deno* 
minated the music of the spheres. ' To Mercury is 
also attributed the invention of the lyre ; together 
with that of all the gymnastic exercises which con- 
tribute to give strength, grace and beauty to the 
human form. In the twofold capacity of prime 
minister and privy-counseUor, Mercury had con- 
stant access to the presence of Osiris, and became 
his beloved friend and companion. 

After having passed several years in successful 
endeavours to advance and establish the happiness 
of hb people, Osiris became anxious to acquire 
glory and renown by a more extensive diffusion of 
his benefits. For this purpose he assembled a nu- 
merous, but peaceful army (if army it might be 
ealled), consbting of multitudes of men and women 
skilled in the various arts of life, particularly those 
of mral industry ; and having regulated the affairs 
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of his kingdom, he consigned the r^pency to his 
beloved Isis, appointed Mercary to be her priTy- 
connsellor, nominated Hercules goyemor of the 
maritime provinces, and then departed. 

The travelling-dress and eqaipage of this prince 
were very splendid. He wore a luminous or flame- 
coloured cloak, and rode in a chariot of pure gold, 
drawn by lions. In this glorious and philanthropic 
expedition Osiris was accompanied by two of his 
sons, whose names were Anubis and Macedon, and 
also by his brother ApoUo-Musagetes, the Muses, 
Pan, Triptolemus, and Maron, with a gallant band 
of musicians, and artists of all descriptions. 

Conducted by this pompous escort, the Egyp- 
tian monarch proceeded to Ethiopia ; in every part 
of which extensive country he was received with 
acclamations of joy, and honoured as a god. A 
joyous troop of satyrs here joined themselves to 
his company, and amused him with songs and 
dancing. Osiris succeeded in the gprand design of 
humanising the inhabitants of this vast country; 
teaching them to cultivate the earth, to plant vine- 
yards, to build cities, and to appreciate the arts of 
peace. 

While this good prince was engaged in these 
benevolent occupations, the g^at river Oceanns, 
afterwards called .^gyptus, and now the Nile, by 
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an extraordinary elevation of its waters, overflowed 
the whole country, and caused a deluge which threat- 
ened to destroy every living thing. This awful ca- 
lamity was, however, averted by the timely inter- 
vention of Hercules, who constructed dykes, and 
caused the waters to return into their appointed 
channel. 

Osiris now passed into Arabia, proceeded along 
the coast of the Red sea ; then advanced into 
India, and visited the most remote countries of 
the East. In India he built a city, which he called 
Nysa, after the name of the Arabian town where 
some say he was born. He introduced among the 
inhabitants the use of corn and wine ; and with a* 
variety of other plants, is said to have given them 
the ivy, which in the Egyptian language was called 
by a name that signified the plant of Osiris. 

Osiris having made his way through the various 
countries of Asia, at length came into Europe, 
where he killed Lycurgus, king of Thrace, for 
daring to oppose his projects of benevolence. In 
Greece he left Maron to preside over the cultiva- 
tion of the vine; gave the country since called 
Macedonia to his son Macedon ; and established 
Triptolemns in Attica, where he taught the inha- 
bitants the culture and use of com. 

Of iris having merited the gratitude of all nai- 
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tioos for the benefits he had dispersed among 
them, at length returned into Egypt, crowned 
with blessings and laden with gifts and tributes of 
affection, presented to him by the inhabitants of 
the diffemit countries through which he had 
passed, and in all of which he had left some glo- 
rious traces of his unbounded goodness* 

Obiervaiiam. — In the Vatican Museum is a 
superb statue of the Nile in black marble ; he holds 
a large cornucopia in one hand, and has a sphinx 
couched underneath him. Sixteen amorini, or 
Cupids, are playing about him ; representing, ac- 
cording to Pliny, the annual risings of the river, 
which generally attained the height of sixte^i 
cubits. The water seems to fall down from under 
a part of bis robe which conceals his urn, to de- 
note that the source of thb river had not been dis- 
covered by the ancients* (In some modern statues 
hb head is for this reason covered with his mantle.) 
This noble statue is in black marble ; in allusion to 
the Nile coming from Ethiopia, where the people 
are all black. 

On the base of this statue is sculptured die na- 
tural history of the hippopotamus and the crooo- 
dile, their combats, and the manner in which the 
anetent Bgyptians used to attack them in boats. 
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These animals are supposed to be the behemoth 
and the leviathan of the Holy Scriptures. 

In the Villa Albani is another statue of the 
Nile, in Egyptian marble. 

In the Piazza Navona at Rome is a fountain 
adorned with four colossal statues, made from mo- 
dels of the Cavaliere Bernini, representing the 
four principal rivers of the world. The Ganges, 
with an oar in his hand, sculptured by Mr. Adam : 
the Nile, by Antonio Fancelli : the Rio de la 
Plata, by Francesco Baratti ; and the Danube, by 
Andrea Lombardi. These statues throw an im- 
mense quantity of water into a very large concha, 
or shell, formed of one solid piece of marble, 
found in the Palazzo di Cancelleria, which joined 
the famous portico of Pompey. 

In the Villa Albani. near Rome is a superb 
statue of Osiris, seven feet high, formed of the 
most beautiful oriental alabaster, and another in 
rosscv-antico. 



Notes, — 1 Monuments, The pyramids : the largest 
of which is supposed to cover the grave of Osiris, and 
which rising gradually from a base, that in its utmost 
extent oircumscribes eleven acres of ground, points its 
superb top towards heaven : amoDument worthy of the 
divinity to whose honour it was erected. 

VOL. III. L 
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Lucan calls the pyramids the niblime altars of the 
gods, at the foot of which the faithful prefer their 
jtrayere. — See an interesting account of the pyramids 
in the ** Sequel " to this work. 

2 M/e. Lower Egypt deriyes its abundant fertility 
from the Nile, which by its annual overflowings sup- 
plies the country with soil and moisture. The tutelar 
divinity of the Nile was considered as the chief of all 
the river-gods, and was sometimes called Jupiter Plu- 
viusy and the Egyptian Jupiter. 

3 Music of the spheres, Pythagoras taught a doc- 
trine respecting the spheres similar to the notion held 
by the Egyptians : he pretended (as we have seen in a 
preceding note) that each of the planets belonging to our 
solar system (of which only seven were then known) 
rendered a sound, and altogether formed a heptachord, 
of which the sun was the mesa, or centre. The system 
of the Samian philosopher respecting the harmony of 
the spheres, and the eternal concert produced by their 
various motions and respective distances from each 
other, was very generally approved. His disciples 
were accustomed to name the planetary system the 
lyre of the supreme god* 

Those who have made the greatest advances in the 
study of astronomy will not fail, even while they are 
sensible of the error, to perceive and admire the beauty 
and sublimity of this grand idea. It is an hypothesis 
«o admirably adapted to the spirit of poesy, that there 
has scarcely existed a bard of ancient or modern 
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times that has not made allusions to it. The Psalmist 
seems to hare been animated by a siihilar sentiment, 
when he exclaims in the loftiest strains of Hebrew 
poetry, ** The heavens declare thy glory /^ &c. Quo- 
tations, illustrative of thisbesMtiful hypothesis, msy be 
cited without number from the works of our modern 
poets. 

When yonder ipliaref ■ublime 
PeAl*d their fint notes to lound the march of time. 

Canpbsll. 

The pellucid tide 
That wbirlt the planets thioagh their mase of leng. 

Moons. 

When the rapt Samian 
Saw around him move in mystic choir, 
The stars of song, heaven's burning minitreUy ! 

MooiiE. 

Without supposing, like the ancients, that the planets 
«miUed any sensible or real sound, the contemplative 
and pious mind will dwell with pleasure on the reflec- 
tion, that these, as well as other objects of inanimate 
creation, express in a voice, audible only to the under- 
standing, it is true, but to that sufficiently striking, the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of the Creator. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Mof e ruund this dark terrestrial ball ! 
What though no real voice, nor sound. 
Amid their radiant o.bt be fou&dl 
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la ReafOB'ft Mr tWj all njoice, 
AwA mtur focth a glMUNrt voire ; 
For ever •ngnif •• tkej tibme. 
The kmad ikai mmU mm it Hrrne! 

Addison. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

OftiRiS* oo bis retani to Egypt^ found that 
bifl brother Typhon, by exciting contpiracies and 
rebellioD among the people, had introduced the 
greatest diiorder and misery into the kingdom. 
The famous Thebes had been attacked by a host of 
Scythians^ a barbarous people whom Typhon had 
by various artifices contrived to attach to his inte- 
rest, and was on the point of being pillaged and 
destroyed, when the gods, determining to protect a 
city which exhibited, so sublime a monument of 
the skill and piety of the virtuous Osiris, put the 
whole hostile army to flight, by causing them to 
be seized with a sudden panic terror, that induced 
them to turn their arms against each other, and to 
retreat precipitately into their own country. The 
grateful Egyptians, shouting for joy, repaired in 
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crowds to the t^nples to express their gratitude, 
and to offer their thanksgivings to the gods, for 
this miracalous deliverance. The high-priest pre- 
dicted the speedy return of Osiris ; and the event 
justified the prediction. 

Announced by the acclamatimis of the joyous 
multitude that had accompanied him in his travels, 
the prince arrived, and was received with trans- 
ports of joy by his beloved Isis, his family, and his 
adoring subjects. By his wise and prudent ad- 
ministration, he soon succeeded in delivering the 
people from the confustoiraad trouble in which his 
brother had involved them, and they were restored 
to peace and happiness* Typhon was treated 
with clemency, and even with kindness. But this 
obdurate and wicked prince, who was alike inca- 
pable of repentance or gratitude, now strove, to 
effect by stratagem that ruin which he had not 
been able to bring on his brother by open rebel- 
lion. 

' Having gained over to his interests the queen 
of a certain part of Ethiopia, and associated in his 
projects a number of brigands who were disposed 
to aid him in his nefarious designs, Typhou 
caused a splendid banquet to be prepared, to 
which Osiris and the principal nobility were in- 
vited. The unsuspecting monarch, unwilling to 
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OMNrtify bu brother by refusing bis invitation, 
kindly honoured the feast with his presence* The 
repast was sumptuous, and the company very gay. 

After dinner, Typhon endeavoured to amuse his 
guests by showing them many cnrious objects of 
mechanical art ; amongst which, the most magnifi- 
cent was a trunk or coffer of a large sise, and en- 
riched with carvings and ornaments of exquisite 
taste and beauty. All expressed their admiration 
of tbb coffer ; and Typhon at length proposed to 
make it a present to him of the party whose length 
it ihonld exactly fit. Several of the company, 
who knew themselves to be too short or too tall, 
SQCcessively lay down, or attempted to lie down 
in it. Osiris Was prevailed on to do the same; 
bot scarcely had this unwary prince stretched him- 
self therein, when Typhon shut it, jumped on the 
cover, had it soldered down, and then caused the 
trunk to be thrown into the Nile, whence, by the 
rapidity of the stream, it was soon conveyed to the 
sea* 

The unhappy Isis being apprised of her misfor- 
tune, immediately engaged her son Orus to take 
arms against the wicked Typhon; and clothing 
herself in a habit of deep mourning, wandered 
away in search of the coffer that contained the 
dead body of her husband. In her way she met 
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with some yonng children, who, in answer to her 
inquiries aboot the coffer, directed her to one of 
the most easterly mouths of the Nile, by which it 
communicates with the sea near Tanis. To re- 
ward these children for the information they had 
given her, Isis endowed them with the gift of 
profAecy, and then pursued her way, taking with 
her her faithful guardian Anubis.* The chest in 
the mean time had been transported to Byblos, 
and there lodged in the branches of a tamarisk* 
bush, which quickly became a large and beautiful 
tree, enclosing the chest in such a manner that 
it could not be seen. The king of the country 
ordered it to be cut down, and made of it a pillar 
to support the roof of his palace ; the chest being 
still concealed within the trunk. These circum- 
stances being conununicated to Isis by a super- 
natural voice, she went to Byblos, and sat down 
by a fountain near the column that contained the 
object of her anxious search. As she sat weeping 
and lamenting, she was observed by some Iadie« 
of the court, who, taking pity on her, invited her 
into the palace. She was afterwards introduced 
to the king and queen, who were so much pleased 
with her, that she was by their special appoint- 
mept established in their household as wet-nurse 
to their youngest son. Isis fed the infant by causr 
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iog it to suck one of her fingers : she likewise put 
him every night into the fiie» to consume all that 
in him was mortal; while, transforming herself 
into a swallow* she hovered ronnd the pillar lar 
menting her sad fate. The queen happened one 
night to surprise the nurse while the infant lay 
surrounded by the flames, upon which she uttered 
a violent scream, and thus deprived the child o£ 
inimortality. The goddess then discovered herself, 
and requested that the pillar might be given to 
her. On obtaining it she cut it carefully open, and 
possessed herself of the coffer she had so long and 
so earnestly sought for. 

Being now in possession of the object of her 
painful pursuit, she embarlied with the young 
prince on board a vessel bound to Egypt. A» 
they passed the mouth of the river Phsedrus, early 
in the morning, it sent forth a sharp piercing 
wind. Isis being displeased, caused the stream to 
dry up. Being arrived at a desert place, she 
opened the coffer, and wept bitterly : the child, who 
stood behind her, observed the cause of her grief, 
when, turning round, she cast on him such a fierce 
look that he died with terror. Having taken the 
corpse of her husband with her to Egypt, she de- 
termined to direct her course towards Boutos, in 
order to visit the ancient nurse and guardian of 
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her 9oa Onu.' Being arrived at the place of her 
destinatioDy she went one evening to seek repose 
in a woody and accordingly latd^ herself to sleep 
onder a shady tree, having first taken care to de- 
posit the coffer in a retired spot near the place she 
occupied. Unfortunately for the unhappy Isis, 
Typhoo, who was hunting a bear by moonlight, 
soon after made his way into this very wood, ac^ 
companied by a party of hunters : the chest was 
discovered, and borne away in triumph. Typhon 
tore from it the corpse of his murdered brother, 
and cut it in pieces, which he dispersed over the 
country. Isis now wandered again in search of 
those remains that Typhon had so wantonly and 
cruelly scattered to the winds of heaven. In this 
second search the princess sailed over the. fenny 
parts of the country in a boat made of papyrus. 
Isis finding the fragments of her husband's body, 
« caused each piece to be buried in the place where 
it was found, and raised over it a monument to 
the memory of the deceased. Some authors say, 
that for every piece she had an entire figure of 
her hnsband made in wax, in which figure it was 
enclosed. Some parts of the body had been. thrown 
into the Nile : of these, as she could, not honour 
them with the rites of sepulture, she caused 
wooden models to be made, and consigned them 
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to the care of certain priests, who carried them 
with great pomp and solemnity in the annual pro- 
cessions that were instituted in commemoration of 
the adventures and fate of Osiris. 

Isii having thus honoured the remains of her 
beloved husband, now joined her son Orus in com- 
bating the horrible Typhon. 

The soul of Osiris had in the mean time de- 
scended into the place of shades, called Amentes, 
Ades, and the infernal regions, where he obtained 
the name of Serapis ;^ and during his 9^our in 
these sombre regions Isis had borne him a post* 
humous son, named Harpocrates. The spirit of 
the great Osiris now issued from the tomb re- 
splendent with light and glory, and assisted Isis 
in her warfare with the wicked prince Typhon, 
whom she soon made her prisoner ; but having had 
the weakness to let him go, Orus became so angry, 
that he deprived her of her empire, and took 
away her royal diadem. Mercury, however, re- 
stored her to her former dignity ; and instead of 
a diadem gave her a helmet, bearing the figure of 
,a boll's head, which she wore during the rest of 
her reign.' Some writers relate that Isis died at 
Memphis, and that her body was enclosed in a 
shrine, case, or coffin, made in the form of a cow. 
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Obiervaiiani. — Id the boits of Serapis^Pliiio, 
the head is always to be distingaisfaed from that 
of Jupiter by the different dispositioii of the hair. 
To render the physiognomy darker and more se- 
▼ere, the locks fall over the forehead, as may be 
seen on a colossal head of Serapis in the Villa 
Pansili ; and on another of black basaltes in the 
Palazzo Ginstiniani. In the Capitoline Grallery 
is a head of Serapis in marble ; of which the beard 
is divided in the middle, and forms two pmnts. 
There is a similar head, wrought in alto-relieTo, 
on an ag^te in the Famese Gallery at Naples. 

In the Medici Gallery at Florence is an en- 
graving that represents Serapis sitting in a boat 
or small ship, with a figure of Fortune behind 
him ; each of them has a bucket or bushel on his 
head. Isis, as the goddess of navigation, is stand- 
ing and steering the ship. 

In the Villa Albani are a great number of fine 
Egyptian statues ; among them is one distinguished 
by ^lename of '' the Idol/' made of plasma di tme- 
ratio : it has the appearance of greenish basaltes. 
There is also a fine statue of Serapis in basaltes, 
and a Canopus said to be made of touchstone. . 

A >oom in the Capitol, distinguished by the 
name of la Sala del Canapo, contains, besides the 
Canopus (a large jug with a human head), from 
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which it lakes its 
figures. 

Id the priYale study of the niaortal IGchMl 
Angeloy as apartoMBt still held MCied m the 
Palazzo Bnonarotti at Floraiee, is a prettr little 
%ure of Isis sackliiig her son Oms, in Ej^jrp- 
tian marble. In this figure the head of Isis is 
homaii. 



Notes. — 1 Oiiris and his. This Isle exhibits bat 
as imperfect sketch of the adreataies of Osiris aad 
Isia, as transmitted to us by Diodoros, Platarchy Sy- 
nesius, and other authors; some of whom hare catered 
iato long details respecting farther combats between 
Oraaand Typhon, and other adventures of Isis: de- 
tails that are very confused, and often contradictory. 
Suffice it to observe, that in the incidents here traced, 
astronomers bav^ recognised a striking correspondence 
with the aspects and appearances of the heavens (con- 
aidered with the hieroglyphic figures which have served 
to group the stars into constellations), and the relative 
positions of the two great luminaries which the great 
Creator of the universe has given for signs and for sea- 
sons, and appointed to regulate the order of nature 
and the progress of vegetation. 

Many were the tombs and funeral monuments erected 
to the memory of these imaginary sovereigns of £gypt. 
Diodorus mentions two near the town of Nysa in Ara- 
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bia, which were very remarkable, on account of a cu- 
riooB inscription on a column raised over each. The 
first ran thus : « I am the king Osiris, who conducted 
my armies into every part of the world, even into the 
remotest countries of India. I Went beyond the Da- 
nube, and passed the utmost boundaries of the ocean. 
I am the eldest son of Saturn : I was born of a bril- 
liant and magnificent egg, my substance being the same 
as that of the light ; and there is not a place iu the 
universe that has not partaken of my benefits, and 
rejoiced in my presence." 

The second inscription was as follows : " I am Isis, 
queen of this country. 1 was the pupil of Mercury ; 
and no one can annul or destroy the laws th^t I have 
given. I am the eldest daughter of Saturn, and the 
sister and wife of the great Osiris. Tt was I who first 
taught mortals the use of wheat. I am the mother of 
the king Orus. The city of Bubastis was built in my 
honour. Rejoice, O Egypt ! rejoice thou land of my 
nativity !" 

In the sacred or hieroglyphic writing of the Egyp- 
tians, Osiris and Isis were represented by an infinite 
variety of figures, of which the most common were the 
ox and the cow. The living symbols, under which they 
were worshipped, were the sacred bu^ls Apis and Mne- 
vis; animals which historians have represented as 
appropriate emblems of persons who had instructed 
mortals in the arts of agriculture ', while astronomers 
have considered them as living representations of the 
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oelestiml ball, the ttgn of the Zodiac in which, at 
thmt remote period (2700 years before the ChriatiaD 
era), the aan had his exaltation, or, in other words, 
poased the Temal equinox. At this astronomical point 
the day begins to assume an empire over the night ; 
and the poets have sung the triumphs of Osiris (the 
good genius) over Typbon and the powers of darkness. 

Some authors have imagined that Osiris, Serapis, 
and Isis, were deities that comprehended all nature, 
and all the gods of the heathens ; that Serapis is the 
same as Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, Bacchus, .Slscula- 
pius, Pan, &c. ; and by these, Isis is said to be the 
Venus of Cyprus, the Minerva of Athens, the Cybele 
of the Phrygians, the Ceres of Eleusis, the Proser- 
pine of Sicily, the Diana of X^rete, the Bellona of the 
Romans, See. 

The worship of these divinities was introduced into 
Rome in the time of Syila, and was abolished about 
sixty years before Christ. The Isia, or festivals of Isis, 
being celebrated with great licentiousness, the statues 
of Serapis, Isis, Harpocrates, and Anubis, were over- 
thrown, and driven out of the Capitol by order of the 
senate. They were restored about two hundred years 
after by the emperor Commodus, who prided himself 
in being a priest' of Isis. 

The statues of Isis sometimes represented a fine wo- 
man bearing in her hand a sistrum, surmounted by a 
globe; and sometimes she was figured as a woman 
with the head of a pow. Those of Osiris represented 
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him as a middle-aged mao, haTing on his head a mitre, 
below which appeared two boma : in ooe band he bore 
n paatoral staff, and in the other a whip with three 
cords (intended, without doubt» to urge the horses of 
the sun). Sometimes he is figured as a man with a 
hawk's head, and sometimes as merely a stick or a 
sceptre with an eye on its top. 

2 AnuUs. According to Lempriere, this Egyptian 
divinity most commonly bore the form of a man with 
the head of a dog, and wearing a sheep-skin to cover 
his body. Some fancy him to be Mercury, because 
he is not unfrequently represented with a cadtteeus. 
Many authors call him the brother of Osiris; but he 
is more generally asserted to be his son by Nepthys, 
the wife of Typhon, who to the disturbed imagination 
of this bene6cent prince appeared to be his beloved 
Isis. 

3 Onu. The mythological account of the l^yp- 
tian Or us is very confused : he is generally considered 
as the son of Osiris and Isis. ^rhe Greeks have identi- 
fied him with their Apollo ; by which it should seem 
that he had indeed some relation to the sun. Some 
have considered him as a personification of the light ; 
while Osiris represented the genial influence, the crea- 
tive principle, the good genius, the beneficent dis- 
penser of life and plenty in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Obelisks, being symbolical representations 
of the solar rays, were dedicated to Orus ; and in an 
inscription on the famous Heliopolitan obelisk Orus 
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M Uanei tba MiprMne lord and aiitlior of tim$, tho 
MBorotor ftod prtterfer of •oliife^ who ofereomM 
Tjpbott, Mid rMiorct tbo doninion of Ofirit. Im i« 
l!rw|«oiilljr reprcieiitod m Mickliiif dio inlMii Otm, In 
tU» oec«|wtaoii her haad b ioneiiniM buniMi tad 
i Pi— li w ti i tlMt of ft bullock* 

4 Ser§fi$0 Thi« dif ivitjr moom to hftf e beea « ptr« 
MMiiaUioii of dio f itftl principle, ia the itftto of dc* 
cwpkiido or dimioniton periodicftlljr fticribed to tbo 
|isiHi otgoctd of EjgyptiiM rottcrmtioo* Tbit muno wm 
•eeordingiy ftpplied to Omm^ or the suo in hie couno 
tbrMgh tbo wiater Mgne, ftiid to the Nile when retired 
wilhtfi lie bftoke. I4erftpie wae iaid to preeide orer 
Aie B te > » fta imoipiiftry place ie the centre of the 
eerth, inhabited bjr the epirite of the dead while laa* 
ipiiabing in a state of iaactfritjTi the inter? al which 
elaped till they were permitted to begin their career 
of tnuiMDtgration ; firet into the bodies of terrestrial 
bmte animaby then into those of fishes, afterwards into 
birds, and lastly into homan bodies, to go through a 
new state of rational exbtence and probation neccs* 
sary to that final allotment of i\m soul, for the eiyoy* 
meat of which the metempsychosis was considc^red as 
a pnrgatorial preparation* l*be statti e of Herapis, -when 
personified in his Nilotic infiuence, or as the Egyptian 
iupiter, bore on his head a bucket, busliel, or other 
VMsel of liquid measure, and a nilometer or instnt' 
meat for fiithoming the water. Wliea considered as 
Osiris, or the sun in his course through the inferior 
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zodiacal signs, he bore the name of the Egyptian 
Pluto ; and in his empire over departed spirits, he was 
found to correspond with the Grecian .Ssculapius. 
Sick persons were carried to his temple. The Egyp- 
tians attributing ail maladies to the agency of demons 
or departed spirits, it was natural for them to apply 
for relief to the divinity who held the agents of dis- 
ease under his control. The serpent and the cockj 
which in Grecian fable were symbolical emblems, or 
consecrated Tictims to the healing god of Epidaurus, 
were also attributes of Serapis. 

In the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, king of Egypt, a 
colossal statue of Serapis was brought from Pontus 
in Asia Minor, placed with great solemnity in the 
city of Alexandria, and honoured as the presiding 
deity of that flourishing capital. The priests who went 
to pay their demotions to the newly-arriyed divinity 
obserred at his feet the figures of Cerberus and a dra- 
gon, upon which they gave him the name of Serapis- 
Pluto. 

At Canopus, a city of Egypt, which took its name 
from the pilot of the vessel of Menelaus, who was 
buried there, was a magnificent temple to the Egyp- 
tian Jupiter, or Serapis of the Nile ; who, as presiding 
over water, was there worshipped under the form of a 
large jug or pitcher called Canopus. The mother of 
Apellides went to this temple to pray for the health of 
her son ; making to the jug- formed divinity an offers 
ing of a magnificent lamp, which contained three hun* 
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drad tad sixiy*five ligbU. This Itmp, falliDg into the 
potMMion of the Romtnsi was afterwards placed in 
tbe tenple of Jupiter^Dtonysius at Tarentum. 

In the city of Pneneste, near Rome, was a superb 
temple of Serapis» built by Caius Valerius Hermaricus, 
and near it another temple of great beauty, consecrated 
to Fortune. 

The beautiful remains of a temple of Jupiter Serapis 
are still to be seen in a poor garden adjoining to the 
town of Puszuolo, near Naples. These ruins are thus 
described by the late Sir J. £. Smith : ** The pavement 
and ground-plan are more entire than perhaps in any 
other ancient temple. Bronze rings, to which the vie- 
time were fastened, and channels in the floor with a 
perforated stone to let the blood pass, are still in perfect 
preservation. Scarcely any part of the superstructure 
remains standing, except three very fine fluted columns : 
many fragments of the architrave of the door, and 
other ornaments, are scattered around, and exhibit an 
uncommon degree of delicacy and elegance of sculp* 
ture. The reason of their fine preservation we read 
in the chronicle of Nature herself. It is truly astonish- 
ing to observe, that the sea has been over this place 
to a great height since the temple was built, though 
now many feet below it ; and it is no less certain that 
it must have been stationary above it for a consider- 
able time. This we learn from the three columns still 
standing. About the length of six feet of the middle of 
their shafU, and no other parts, are perforated by the 
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myrtilui Htkapkagut, or stone-eating muscle. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that some conynlston having changed 
the level of this spot of ground , the sea overflowed the 
temple, and brought with it a quantity of soil sufficient 
to bury many feet perpendicular of the edifice ; and 
must have so remained a sufficient time for these 
muscles to take possession of such parts of the columns 
as were above the soil, but under water. After some 
time, another convulsion restoring the sea to what was 
probably its ancient bounds, the building was left dry, 
and half buried in the earth : which being remoyed 
some years ago at the expense of the king of N aples, 
all the lower part of the temple was found in the per- 
fect state we now see it/' 
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CONQUESTS OF BACCHUS. 

Orpheus' i« said to have introduced the wor* 
ship of Osirb and IsU into Greeoe, where they 
reeeiYed divine honouri under the name of Bac« 
cbof and Cere«. 

This prince had, by the charma of hi« poetry 
and the dogmas of his theology, acquired much 
celebrity among the Greeks, by whom he was re* 
ceired and honoured with the most flattering 
marks of favour and distinction, and particularly 
by the Thebans. In return for their kindness, 
Orpheus sought to flatter their ambition, and gra* 
tify their vanity, by insinuating that the divinily 
whose worship he had recently introduced was 
originally a native of their country, the grandson 
of the founder of th^ir city, the immortal Cadmus. 
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Hence the Greeks, in their accounts of Bacchus, 
have advanced the period of his birth to the time 
when his worship was established among them. 

We find this people, in many other instances, 
appropriating to themselves the divinities of other 
nations. One striking instance is their adoption 
of the great Hercules, whose worship had been 
established in Egyptian Thebes and Tyre, as had 
been that of Bacchus in Arabia and Ethiopia, 
several ages before the adventures of Semele, or 
the birth of the pretended son of Alcmena. 

Many are the countries that have disputed the 
honour of giving birth to Bacchus. His exploits 
have been extolled, and his praises sung, where 
the benefits of the sun ^ have been acknowledged : 
of which great luminary, considered as the bene- 
ficent principle, the genius of vegetation, Bacchus 
was undoubtedly a symbolical representation. It 
is from the fragments of innumerable legends and 
poems that the confused traditions respecting this 
grand object of religious veneration have been 
collected. They are full of contradictions, which 
learned authors of more ancient times endeavoured 
to reconcile, by supposing that there were many 
divinities and conquerors who bore the name of 
Bacchus. Diodorus mentions three ; Cicero five ; 
and the number has been multiplied by other 
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writers, who all seem to agree Id acknowledging 
these Bacehofes to be sons of Jupiter, thongh 
tbey differ widely in their accounts of the name 
and country of their mothers* The modem literati 
are however of opinion, that all these namesake 
dirinities may be properly reduced to one ; namely, 
the sun, whose benefits have been sung by different 
people, in different countries, and at different 
periods. We shall here give a sketch of the won* 
derfitl adventures of the Grecian Bacchus, taken 
from the '^ Diooysiaca ;" a long poem, in forty* 
eight cantos, written bj Nonnus, a Greek writer 
of the 5th century ; leaving it to the learned world 
to decide whether this sacred fable is best ex* 
pounded by the astronomer or the historian. 

The Hours, daughters of Themis, stood ready 
to receive the infant Bacchus on his liberation 
from the thigh of Jupiter. They placed on his 
head a crown of ivy ; among the leaves of which 
was coaled a cerastes, or horned serpent. Thus 
•domed, they presented him to Mercury, who bore 
him through the air to the dwelling of the Hyades; 
nymphs appointed by Jupiter to take charge of 
bis infancy. But Juno, pursuing this child with 
the jealous fury that had instigated her conduct 
towards his unfortunate mother, caused the nymphs 
to be seized with a sudden frenzy ; and the infant 
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being necMsaiily withdrawn from their care, was 
eonsigned to that of his annt, Ino, who afterwards 
became the yictim of Jnno's hatred. 

The yonng Bacchus was greatly protected by 
Cybele, or Rhea, who was said to be the wife of 
Ammon. This goddess tanght him, while yet a 
child, to drive a car drawn by Hods. The car 
became the favourite object of his amusement; 
and he was frequently seen in it, advancing in a 
sort of triumph, accompanied by young Pans, 
fauns, and other hoofed sylvani, who diverted 
themselves by dancing round him. Sometimes 
they were sportively busied in throwing flowers at 
him, while he bathed in the waters of the Pacto^ 
lus, the banks of which beautiful river are ena- 
melled with blossoms of a thousand hues. At 
other times the lively Bacchus was seen playing 
with the young satyrs on the mountains of Phry- 
gia. Among these sylvan companions of his child- 
hood was one named Ampelus, to whom he became 
particularly attached. This little daring satyr 
taking it one day into his head to mount upon the 
back of a bull, the animal threw him, and he was 
killed by the fall. Bacchus, overwhelmed with 
afiliction at this tragicisd event, was with the great- 
est diflSculty prevailed on to quit the spot where 
his young' friend had died. 
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. About this time the foor Sedsooss daiigbterg of 
Anna Perenna, or the year, went to niake a ^hit 
to their father in the palace of the Son. One of 
these four nymphs, whose name was Aatmnn, 
besought Jupiter to let her have the charge of ex* 
pressing the juice from the fruit of a plant called 
the vine ; which, as she had been informed, was 
soon to make its appearance upon the earth, and 
gladden the hearts of it» inhabitants. The sove* 
reign of the gods smiled on the nymph ; and, with 
an air 6t approbation and encouragement, pointed 
to the palace of Hermione, the walls of which 
were coveted with tablets. On the first of these 
tablets was inscribed the history of Ophion, and 
that of Saturn, with all the variety of events whieh 
n^arked the period called the first age of the 
world. On the second tablet were traced ti»e 
changes and vicissitudes of the second age; the 
third, the fourth, and so on to the deluge, by 
which the last of these periods was terminated. 
On another tablet was exhibited the deslfoies of 
lo, Argus, Philomela^ &c. ; and in the haek-ground 
was the representation of a lion, followed by a 
virgin, holding in one hand some ears of com, and 
in the other a star, called the fair star of the viii-> 
tage, or the vendangeuse. The nymph passed 
cjmckly on to the next, which was the objeet of 

VOL. III. M 
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her search. Here appeared the fig^nie of Ganj- 
medes, ponriDg nectar from his cup ; and an is- 
scription, importing that the vine and its fruit 
should be consecrated to Bacchus, as the oak had 
been to Jupiter, the laurel to Apollo, the olive- 
tree to Minerva, and. the rich productions of har- 
vest to Ceres. 

Bacchus, still grieving for the loss of his young 
friend, repaired one day to the place where he had 
expired, there to indulge his sorrows and to ex- 
press his lamentations. The ground was yet 
stained with blood, on which the mourner gazed 
and wept. Suddenly a rushing noise was heard, 
and a Parca appeared, exclaiming : ** If Bacchus 
weeps, it is that the world may rejoice. Ampelus 
is not entirely dead ; his shade has not yet passed 
the banks of Acheron ; he will appear again to 
mortals in a new form, presenting a source of 
delicious liquor, little inferior to the nectar of the 
gods." Scarcely had she done speaking, when 
Bacchus perceived a tree of an uncommon form 
rising from the g^und, and stretching its flexible 
branches towards him, as if desirous of being 
trained and guided by his hand. The youDg 
mourner wept no longer. A smile of joy animated 
his youthful countenance. He entwined the newly- 
unfolded leaves with his crown of ivy ; and pressing 
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the fniit with his fiDgen, strained the luscious 
juioe into a bullpok's horni which served him for a 
cap. 

Consoled by this happy metamorphosis of bis 
young friend, or rather by this production of his 
bloody the vine-crowned divinity employed himself 
in cultivating the new plant, and endeavouring to 
carry to perfection the art of preparing the liquor 
it produced* While he was thus engaged, Jupiter 
despatched the divine Iris to the palace of Rhea, 
with orders that Bacchus should forthwith assem* 
ble ao army, and penetrate into the country, 
directing bis course towards India ; there to ex- 
terminate a nation who wickedly braved the power 
of the gods, and to kill their king, Rixus or De- 
riade, the enormous serpent bom from the waters 
of the river, who rendered himself formidable by 
the number of his ships. He was also commanded 
to plant the vine in the country that should be the 
theatre of his conquests, and establish therein his 
own festivals or orgies. Iris added, that these 
were the conditions on which the Hours would 
one day be permitted to open to him the gates of 
heaven; into which celestial abode access could 
only be obtained by some important, labour. *' Ju- 
piter himself,^ said the goddess, '' wai not admit- 
ted till after he had vanquished the TitaBS.*" 
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Ill obediettoa to die odestial mandate, Baechos 
prepaied for Ua expeditioa ; and Cybele sent oat 
her choristers and dancers to assemble an army. 
The esteipffiae was joyoos, and it promised to be 
glorioaa. The people came trooping from all 
parts^ and formed a motley mnltitnde» composed 
of Corybantes, Coretea, Libyans, Sicilians, ItaUans, 
under the command of Fannus; Samotfaraciaiis, 
nnder that of Hemathion; Centaurs, Cyclops, 
Satyrs, Pta, Maron, and other companions of 
Osiris; together with Oreades, Bacchantes, and 
many of the heroes who figured in the Argooautic 
expedition* All these hastened to join the stand- 
ard of their chief, who sat in a car drawn by 
panthers mid tigers, and was accompanied by his 
preceptor, Silenus, mounted on a donkey. Bac- 
chus, on this occasion, was co? ered with a rich 
armour* His buskins were of deer-skin ; and 
oyer all he wore a luminous mantle or cloak, the 
embroidery of which represented the firmament, 
with innnmeraUe stars and plaqets^ Scarcely was 
this extmcirdinary army assembled when the beau- 
tiful Eleetra appeared brilHaDt ki the heavens, 
fbrming the soTenth star of the Pleiades ; an ap- 
parition that was considered as a certain presage 
of anccesa and yictory. 

A peal oC thonder sounded the signal for tbe^ 
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maroh, aad tbe maldtnde iet fonrard, each indi- 
Ttdnal armed with a thyrsis (a 0ort of pike or 
lance corered with vuie«leave8 and tendrils), and 
many, in addition to this, carrying cymbals and 
other musical instruments. Their progress was 
nqiid, and marked with benefits to the countries 
tbroogh which they passed. Every where they 
taught tbe people the arts of rural industry, and 
particularly the culture of the rine. The people 
were fubdued by kindness ; and the arms of Bac- 
chus and his followers were unstained with blood. 

The scene at length changed ; for arriying on 
the banks of the river Astucus or Cancer, they saw 
on tbe opposite shore an army of Indians, who 
were prepared to dispute their passage* Nothing 
could equal the insolence of their general, Astrais \ 
but Bacchus changing the water of this river into 
wine, the greater number of these his enemies 
died of intoxication ; and the rest, on his crossing 
the stream, became an easy conquest: few of them 
escaped; but in that small number was the general 
Astrais. 

Soon after the defeat of Astrais and his troops 
Bacchus became enamoured of a beautiful nymph 
named Nysa. Long was bu pursuit, and great 
his difficulties to overcome the pride of the maiden, 
and the resolution she had formed never to marry. 
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At last^ however, he succeeded ; and by this union 
had a daughter, whom he called Telete. Here he 
laid the foundation of a city, to which he g^ye the 
name of Nysa. 

Baochns now once more marched his army 
against the Indians; taking his course through 
the fruitful territories of Alyba, a fine province of 
Mysia, which is watered by the river Eudis. In 
this country he received some particular marks of 
hospitality and friendship from an old shepherd 
named Brongus; to whom, as a reward for his 
kindness, he gave several vine-plants, with instruc- 
tions respecting their culture* He then pur^ 
sued his way into Syria, where he again met an 
army of the enemy, commanded by Orontes, the 
brother-in-law of Deriade. Here the two chiefs 
fought hand to hand: Orontes wounded himself 
mortally with his own hand ; and his foot slipping, 
he^ fell into the river, which has ever since borne 
his name. The nymphs wept the loss of the brave 
but unfortunate son of Hydaspes. Pto sang the 
victories of Bacchus; and Blemys, the Indian 
chief who had succeeded Orontes, came forward, 
bearing an olive-branch in his hand, to sue for 
peace. 

The fame of the conqueror now resounded 
through the vast regions of Assyria. Staphylns^ 
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a prince who reigned over a part of this extensive 
coaotry, came with his queen Methe, his soa 
Botrysy and a faithful follower named Pithos^ to 
welcome him, and invite him to their palace* 
The invitation being accepted, a superb banquet 
was prepared, at which Bacchus furnished the 
wine ; a beverage which proved most grateful to 
the taste of all the royal family ; who, being igno- 
rant of its intoxicating qualities, quaffed it freelyf 
and at last became a little inebriated. In this 
state they began to hail their guest, and to praise 
him with loud vociferations : after which they 
danced and laughed and frisked to a late hour, 
and then retired to rest. 

In the night Bacchus was warned in a dream to 
renew his attacks on the enemy without delay. 
He accordingly set forward at break of day. The. 
queen, Methe, still slept ; but Staphylus and the 
young prince arose, and accompanied him to the 
outer gates of the palace. At parting they made 
him a present of a beautiful cup; expressed their 
kindest wishes for his success, and urged him to 
pursue his conquests ; reminding him of the vie-* 
tory of Jupiter over the giants, that of Mars over 
the monstrous son of Echidna, and that of Perseus 
over the dragon that came to devour Andromeda. 
''Be it yours, dear Bacchus/' said Staphylus, 
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*'io deliver the eelcBtial Tirgio from ibe fierce 
attechi of the hUndi ladiao and his followers i" 

OftssrvoluMu. — ^In the soath corridor of the 
Medici Grallery in Floreoee is a beauttfol group 
of the finest Grecian sculpture, representing Bac- 
chus leaning gently on the shoulder of the young 
Ampelus. The little satyr, with an arch smile^ is 
showing him a cup. Near them is the trunk of a 
tree ; at the foot of which lies a shepherd's crook, 
a sylvan flute of ten pipes, and other appropriate 
insignia* 

In the west corridor of the same gallery is 
another group, in which Bacchus is accompanied 
by a sitting figure, supposed to be Ampelns. 
Bacchus rests his right hand on the head of his 
young friend, whose little arms embrace his right 
leg* In his hands are dusters of grapes, and he 
is looking up with an air of cunning satisfaction. 
Near him appear the head of a wild boar, and the 
masks of a satyr and a faun. 

There are two vases, one in the Grallery Famese 
at Naples, and the other in the Portici cabinet of 
antiquities taken from Herculaneum^ in which 
Bacchus appears standing, and clothed in a long 
robe or mantle reaching down to his feet. In 
the collection Porcenari at Naples he appears in 
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triomphy seated in a oar ; bis head crowned with 
laurel instead of ivy, and wearing a cloak splen- 
didly embroidered. 

Sometimes he is exhibited sitting on a celestial 
globe. Thus represented, he is the same as Osiris, 
or the sun. 

There is a fine statue of Bacchus in the Palazzo 
Borghese at Rome. He has a cluster of g^pes 
in one hand, and a panther lying down at his feet. 



NoieM. — 1 Orpheu$. This prince had been initiated 
into the mysteries of the Egyptian worship, and his 
mode of introducing it into Greece was not peculiar 
lo himself. On this subject Dr. Pritchard, in his 
** Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology,*' makes the 
following observation : — ** The Egyptian priests who 
introduced into Greece the worship of each particular 
divinity, found it expedient, in order to facilitate the 
reception of foreign rites, to connect the object of their 
worship with some local traditions, and to engraft their 
allegorical mythologue on the legend of some chieftain 
whose barbarian achievements were already the theme 
of popular song. It was probably in this way that the 
rites of Ammon, who was worshipped at Diospolis 
under the form of a ram, or of a statue with a ram*s 
head, became identified with Zeus, or Jupiter, a king 
of Crete, whose tomb was long afterwards to be seen 
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OB Movat Ida. It was peiliaps Ham that Ae lAtii^ 
batas of Baochaa or Omm, which were Met hy atany 
ceataries thaa die foaadatioa of the Cadaietan Thebes, 
caaM to be ascribed to a Bceotian priBoe»wbo was 
cdebrated as the leader of festive mirdi; aad it was 
in the same maaner that a brave huater, the son of 
Alcmeaa, night be ideatified with the imaginary hero 
of twelve mystical adveaturesy which perhaps typify 
the progress of the sua through the twelve sigas of tke 
zodiac." 

2 Sun* The sua appears to have been the first or 
earliest object of idolatry, and was certainly the most 
excusable: — ''Great source of day! best image here 
below of the Creator f '' This great luminary was the 
supreme object of religious veneration in various coun- 
tries, and honoured under different names. He was 
the Bel or Baal of the Chaldeans; the Moloch of the 
Canaanites; the Baal-Peor of the Moabites; the 
Adonis of the Phoenicians ; the Saturn of the Cartha- 
ginians; the Osiris of the Egyptians ; the Hercules of 
the Tynans ; the Mythra of the Persians ; the Diony- 
sius of the Indians; the Apollo or Phoebus of the 
Greeks and Romans. The sun was also worshipped 
under his own proper name of Sol. 

The sun is generally symbolised or personified as a 
young man with his head encircled by rays. He 
sits in a car (sometimes having a cornucopia at his 
side), and is drawn by four swift coursers. At night 
he is supposed to go to seek repose and refreshment in 
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thm 0MI, the vm1«0 of Neptmie* Tetbyt receifei him 
w her palace* The Neieidee ecine to wene him ; and 
hie honef are refreshed and infigorated bjr feeding on 
ambroeia* 

The eon wae the great divinity of the inbabitante of 
Rhodee ; and to him wae eon«ecrated the celebrated 
coloaial itatne of bronze that wae considered ae one of 
the principal wondere of the world* The infamous 
Ileliogabalus boasted of his havbg been a priest of the 
•an in Syria, and consecrated a superb temple to that 
divinity at Rome, In thb temple was a conical black 
slooe, to which he gave the name of Heliogabalus, 
eajotning the people to worahip it» A medal struck 
in tJie reign of this emperor bears this inscription, 
Smmti0 dec 8oU; and another of the same reign haa 
the foUowittg, Imvkto Mi. 
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CONQUESTS OF BACCHUS CON- 
TINUED, 

Bacchus now despatched a herald to Deriade, 
demanding permission to enter into his territories; 
there to plant the Tine, and to instruct the people 
in the useful arts of life, and above all, in the 
worship of the gods. In case of his refusal, the 
messenger was commissioned to warn him to pre- 
pare for combat, in which he might expect to 
share the fate of Orontes. 

Before the return of the herald the king Sta- 
phylus died ; and the royal widow and her family 
being in deep affliction, Bacchus went to console 
them. A magnificent funeral was made for the 
deceased monarch, and games celebrated to his 
honour. In these the princes of Thebes and 
Athens contended for the prize of singing. It was 
gained by the former. To this strife of song sue- 
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ceeded a pantomime in which Sileniu ancl Maron 
danced. The former transformed himself into a 
riTor, and Maron obtained the meed of Tietory* 
Methe and her son confiding in the protection of 
their kind consoling friend, begged to be received^ 
with their faithful attendant Pithos, among the 
number of his followers ; and being comforted with 
the promise that their request should be granted, 
they withdrew to their repose. 

Bacchus was now again troubled by a dream, in 
which the goddess of discord, assuming the form 
of Cybele,' reproached him severely for his idle- 
ness, urging him to the immediate pursuit of De- - 
riade. He accordingly set his army in motion with* 
out delay, conducting them by Tyre and Byblus, 
along the banks of the river Adonis, or Thammuz, 
near Libanus, and then towards the mountains 
about Nysa in Arabia, over which reigned a fero- 
cious tyrant named Lycurg^s. - Juno irritated this 
wicked prince against Bacchus ; and at the same 
time induced the latter, by a stratagem unworthy 
of a goddess, to enter with a great number of his 
followers unarmed into the presence of the tyrant, 
who fell without pity on the defenceless strangers, 
and soon put them to flight. Bacchus threw him- 
self into the sea, where he was kindly received by 
Thetis, and treated with great friendship by Ne- 
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reus and other divinitiM of the ocean. In the 
mean time Ambrosia, one of the nymphs who had 
narsed him in his infancy, attacked the cniel Ly- 
carguSy but was soon made prisoner. The gods, 
to deliver her from his power, transformed her into 
a vine ; under which form she discomfited her 
enemy, by g^wing and twining round his body in 
such a manner that his efforts to. disengage^ him- 
self were ineffectual. After harassing him in 
this way for some time, she left him to his reflec- 
tions ; when suddenly he issued an order to cut 
down all the vines in the country. Before the 
.order was executed Jupiter struck him with blind- 
ness, and rendered him incapable of enforcing his 
command. 

During these transactions the nymphs of the 
Red sea were welcoming Bacchus to their watery 
realms with feastingsand rejoicings. His aunt Ino, 
and her son Melicerte, under their new forms, 
showed him every mark of tenderness and affec- 
tion. All this while Pan and the satyrs, with their 
companions, were grieving and lamenting his loss . 
when suddenly there appeared among them a 
stranger wearing a garment of goat-skin, and 
having on his head a crescent or homed moon : he 
said his name was Scelmus, and that he came to 
predict the speedy return of their chief. This 
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prediction wa» soon fulfilled* The mourning watf 
chaoged to gladness^ and the joyoui troop hailed 
the return of their leader. 

Deriade had sent back the herald of Bacchus 
with a very insolent answer, importing that he 
might take his presents to Bactria, where they 
might possibly be accepted by the god Mithras ;^ 
but that for his part he despised them. 

Bacchus aud his followers now pursued their 
way towards the river Hydaspes ; and when, after 
a joyous march, his troops rested to refresh them- 
selves, a hamadryad . came to aunounce to them 
that a party of troops belouging to the black 
Indian were concealed in the adjacent woods, 
with intent to fall upon them by surprise. At this 
intelligence they all resumed their arms, and at« 
tacked the ambuscade so vigorously, that a great 
number of them were slain. 

The goddess Juno, constant in her hatred to 
Bacchus, now engaged the presiding spirit of the 
river to make war against this host of strangers, 
and oppose their passage through his waters. 
Hydaspes accordingly obtained from iBolus a tem- 
pestuous wind, which blew with violence at the 
moment that the army had gained the middle of 
the stream. Nothing could equal the disorder 
and terror caused by this sudden tempest: but 
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Bacchus soon oalmed the fears of his followers by 
harDing Hydaspes in his bed, or, in other words, by 
drying up his stream. The terrified aggressor 
now implored pardon ; and the conqueror, ever 
ready to forgive, oommanded the wintry winds to 
blow, and to restore by their humid inflaence a 
new torrent of water, to fill the gloomy chasm over 
which Hydaspes had wept with a momentary feet 
ing of despair. 

The news of what had happened on the banks 
of the Hydaspes produced the deepest affliction 
throughout the host of the enemy, and rendered 
the implacable Deriade' more furious than ever. 
Jupiter could no longer look on with indifibrence, 
and he accordingly convoked an assembly of the 
gods, inviting them to take a personal interest in 
the success of his son. Apollo, Vulcan and Mi* 
nerva immediately promised their protection ; but 
Juno endeavoured to counteract their exertions in 
his favour by her own influence, and by irritating 
against him the ungrateful Hydaspes and the 
jealous Ceres. 

Cybele, anxious for the safety of Bacchus, now 
sent Atys with a superb armour, which she had 
engaged the ingenious Vulcan to fabricate ibr her 
proicye. The shield in partienlar was remarkaUy 
beautiful. Its broad and brilliant disk was oma- 
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meoled with fioely-^ograved repraientationf of the 
finaaaiMti the §uOt the moout the plaoett, and 
naoy coMtellatiouf* It also exhibited some trattt 
of Gredan itory ; a«, the walls of Thebes rising 
aader the hands of Zeihos in cadence to the 
soood of Amphion's lyre; the imperial eagle 
socriog aloft with the yoong Oanymedes ; Tellns 
riasDg ffom the dead by virtoe of a plant called 
the flowers of Jupiter ; Bbea reco?ering from her 
aecauehemetit ; and Sataro defonring the stone 
which he mistook for his children* 

Minerva had determined to befriend Bacchus ; 
and in fortherance of the phm she had formed for 
that purpose, she judged it proper to urge Deriade 
to the combat. She accordingly presented herself 
before lum, under the assumed appearance of the 
deceased Orootes* '' Rouse thee, Deriade/' said 
she ; '' look at this breast ; see the large wounds 
ioflieted by the thyrsis of thy enemy. Bouse, and 
avenge my death T 

Deriade now assembled his battalions from 
every part of his dominions ; and succeeded in col- 
lecting an immense army, composed of people of 
various nations, habits, and languages, bringing 
with them an incredible number of elephants, 
camels, dromedaries, and other animals whose in* 
stinct ioeliees them to be obedient to the commands 
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of nuui* The two armiefl wete drawn op near to 
eaeh other ; bat as Night had thrown her veil over 
the earth, they waited the return of day in order 
U> begin their operations. 

Scarcely had Aurora opened the golden portals 
of the £ast» and the waters of the Granges reflected 
the radiance of the risbg snn, when suddenly there 
fell a shower of Mood — a certain presage of defeat 
to the Indians. Deriade, by a false interpretation 
of this token to his soldiers, animated them to acts 
of the greatest bravery. 

A dreadfnl battle ensued ; and the enemy was 
nearly overthrown, when Jnno, desirous of en- 
gaging against Bacchus the powerful aid of Pro- 
serpine, descended into the infernal regions, and 
besought the queen of those sombre realms to grant 
the aid of one or more of the furies* Proserpine 
accordingly ordered Megara to accompany the 
goddess, and to obey her commands. When they 
came near the scene of contention, the fury retired 
into a cavern, where she took the form of an owl; 
and Juno, having engaged Morpheus to shake bis 
poppies on the bead of Jupiter, returned to Olym- 
pus. Here she made a visit to Venus, and be- 
sought that goddess to lend her her famous girdle ; 
by the virtue of which she hoped to appear so 
amiable in the eyes of Jupiter, as to render it im- 
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poniMe for him to i^ne her any ^ag abe Bight 
be iDclined to nk. Tlie girdle v*s lent; ukd 
while Jniio went to make b^ toilet, and to nng^ 
ment the power of ber chanou b; the ndditioa of 
this irresistible attmction, the fiiry resuning her 
owe hideons figure, entered among tbe combatanti, 
uid caused her serpents to infuse their poiiou 
into the mind of Bacchus. In his frenzj he sttll 
continued his attack ; but suck w&s the disorder ef 
his mind, that his manoeaTre proved mora advao- 
tageoas to tbe enemy than to himself. Hart also 
fought for Deriade, and Bacchus and his followers 
at length took to flight, 

Bacchus bad a daughter named ChBrii, who 
being extremely grieved at the freney that had 
seized her father, w«it to implore tbe aid of Venus. 
The goddess promised to assist ber ; and for this 
purpose she sent her uttendaot Agin in search of 
her son Cupid, whom she found engaged in some 
gymnastic game with the young Hjmenvui, while 
Ganymedes sat by U> see fair play. Cupid being 
conducted into the presence of bis mother, the 
embraced him, and spoke of tbe beautiful Cal- 
chomedia, an amiable young nymph, who was St 
that time among the Bacchantes. " 60, my loa," 
said she ; " go, and exert thy power on the hfxrl 
ofthe Indian general, Morrbens, and render biin a 
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eaptire to the charms of the lovely Calchomedia. 
Her orden were obeyed. The fierce Indian 
aighed for the fair Bacchante ; and aeemed not to 
ligh in vain, as she artfully pretended to be pleased 
with his passion, in order to draw him into a snare 
that might caose the roin of Deriade, and put an 
end to the war. Morrheus now thought no more 
of hisdaties as a warrior ; all the powers and ener- 
gies of his mind were absorbed in his love for 
Calchomedia. Mars now appeared, and with a 
frowning aspect nrg^ him to renew the combat. 
The troops of Bacchas were much discomfited ; 
and to add to their dismay, their leader fell sick. 
M<MThens gained great advantages. He took 
eleven of the Bacchantes prisoners, and presented 
them to Deriade; bnt Calchomedia profiting of 
the love for her, which rendered him obedient to 
her commands, contrived with the aid of Mercnry 
to set the captives at liberty. 

Jupiter now awoke irom the sound sleep into 
which he had fallen by the artifices of Juno 
and the aid of Morpheus, and saw with displea- 
sure the disorder that reigned in the army which 
he had resolved to protect. - The illness of Bac- 
chus moved his compassion, and he immediately 
commanded Juno to let him suck some of her 
The haughty goddess was obliged to com- 
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ply ; and the patient wm immediately restored to 
health of bod? and foaDdoess of mind. The ga- 
laxy, aecordiog to some authors, was traced in the 
haaTeos to perpetuate the remembrance of this act 
of obedience and condescension on the part of the 
diTine Jono. 

Bacchns now took the command of his army, 
whereupon a fierce contention took place between 
the gods and goddesses* Mars rose against Mi- 
oerta, Diana against Juno, and Apollo against 
Neptune: here Mercury interfered, and peace 
was again restored* Tlie two chiefs now engaged 
in single combat; in the course of which Bacchus 
assumed a variety of forms. The proud Deriade 
was at length bumbled' by finding bis whole body 
eof ered, and his limbs closely confined by a vine 
that ftitddenly twisted itself about him* He was 
compelled to implore pardon ; and bis good-natured 
antagonist kindly released him from bis ridiculous 
tnobarrassroent* 

These hostilities had now lasted six years, when 
Bacchus suddenly recollected the prediction ot an 
oracle, which had announced that bis contention 
with Deriade should terminate by a naval combat* 

The seventh year of tbe war was ushered in by 
a total eclipse of the sun, and many other wonder- 
fnl prodigies ; among which, not the least renuurk* 
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able was that of an eoonnoiu eagle holding a 
huge serpent in his talons : he hoyered in the air 
with it for some time» and then let it fall into the 
Hydaspes. Idmon» the astrologer, explained all 
these wonderful appearances as certain presages 
of victory for Bacchus. Mercury now came, and 
made an eloquent discourse predictive of bis future 
glory, comparing him to the sun, which after a 
darkness of short duration shines forth with in- 
creased splendour. ** A solar prodigy like this/' 
said he, ** has not happened since Phseton was 
precipitated into the Eridan. Thus Bacchus, the 
principle of light, shall triumph ; and Deriade, the 
principle of darkness and evil, shall prevail no 
more." 

A fleet of ships that had been equipped by or- 
der of Bacchus now appeared, and the trogps of 
Deriade took to their vessels. A fierce naval 
combat ensued ; the waters of the sea were stained 
with blood, and the decks covered with dead 
bodies. The ships of Deriade were soon in flames ; 
but he escaped to the shore, whither he was pur- 
sued by Bacchus, who gave him a mortal wt>und ; 
and his body, like the serpent in the claws of the 
eagle, fell into the Hydaspes. 

The Bacchantes now filled the air with shouts of 
victory. Several days were afterwards passed in 
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feastiDg, dancing, and rejoicing; and Bacchus, 
having divided the rich spoil of the enemy amongst 
his followers, sent the greater part of them back 
to their respective conntries. 

Observations. — In the earliest time of the arts, 
Baochos was represented with the head of a ball ; 
and in a hymn frequently sung to his praise by 
the inhabitants of Elis, he is hailed as the god with 
the feet of a hull. 

Some of the statues of Bacchus exhibit him 
clothed in a robe of purple, and crowned with 
laurel instead of ivy^ 

As the conqueror of India, he is often repre- 
sented as a very strong man, about forty years of 
age, wearing a long beard, and having his temples 
bound with a garland of iyy. He is thus repre- 
sented on a silver medal of the island of Naxos, 
on the reverse of which appears Silenus bearing 
a cup. 

Among the fine statues in the Medici Gallery 
at Florence is abeautiful figure of a dancing or 
jumping Bacchante. The drapery of her vesture 
agitated by the wind is well expressed, and ren- 
ders the figure altogether very graceful. 

In the tribune (an interesting apartment of the 
same gallery) b a painting by Annibal Caracci 
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representiDg a Bacchante, with a satyr presenting 
her a Tase filled with fruits. Cupid appears be- 
hind the Bacchante, and several little sylrani are 
playing round her. 

In the apartment called the Flemish School is a 
picture of Silenus and several satyrs by Rubens. 



Notes. — 1 Cybde. Cybele was the goddess of the 
earth, or a t^mbolical perBonificatioa of it considered 
as the bountiful provider, the nursing mother of all its 
inhabitants. Atys, a young Phrygian shepherd, seems 
to have been at ouce her protege, her favoured lover, 
her temple-priest, and her attendant. Some authors 
say that she protected and loved him because he had 
established her worship, and instituted s{dendid rites 
and festivals in her honour. At his death she trans- 
formed his body into a fir-tree, which was ever after 
sacred to this goddess. Her priests were very nume- 
rous : they bore the names of Corybantes, Galii, &c. 
Their chief had the title of Archigallo. 

In the pompous processions that marked the festivals 
of this goddess, she was represented sitting in a car 
drawn by lions, and having her head crowned with 
turrets. Her figure was that of a corpulent woman 
having many breasts. 

In the celebration of her festivals the Corybantes 
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Oftilt imiteled tiM mannmt of madmen^ filling the 
air with s confined aoiie of drnmi, tahretty and other 
—■ical intftramenti, mingled with the elaehtng of 
biieklen» laaoee» and knires, with which they wounded 
aad hoerated their own bodiei» shrieking and howling 



From Phrygia the worship of Cybele passed into 
O roe oSy and was solemnly established at Eleasts under 
the naase of the Eleusiuian mysteries of Ceres» 1580 
yaan B. C« 

The Romans, by the injunction of the Sibylline 
books, brought the statue of this goddem from Pessinus 
into Italy. The ship that carried it stuck fast on a 
shoal of sand at the entrance of the Tiber, and there 
remained immovable as a rock. The efibrts of some 
hundreds of men haring been found ineffectual, Clan* 
dia, a Tcstal virgin, who was accused of breaking her 
religions vows, a crime for which she was subjected to 
the horrible punishment of being buried alive, offered 
to prove her innocence by drawing the ship up the 
river. Her proposal was accepted : upon which she 
fastened one end of her girdle to the prow, aad holding 
the other in her hand, walked along the bank; when 
the vessel immediately advanced majestically against 
the stream, aaudst the acclamations of the admiring 
spectaton. 

Cybele was the wife of Saturn, and bora many dif* 
fisrant names; as Rhea, Ops, Magna Mater, Vesta, dro. 
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This was adiTioity of the 

prolMbly a symbolical re- 
or of Ike efeaeni of fire, which 
aa obfect of religious adora- 

liilhias as a goddess; the 
the VeaasUiaaia of the Tynans. The 
lis of llus ob^ed of reUgioos wordbip, together 
wilk tke liies by wkick he wasadored, are involTed in 
frcat ohaearity. The priests, aad others who were 
iailialcd iaio the aiysteries of this worship, were pre- 
vioasly obliged to go throagh a long and very painful 
Among the festiYahi of Mithras, the most 

was that of his birth, which 
wan celebratad abont die tiaw of the bnunal solstice. 
The wonbip of Mithras pwsrd into Caf^padocia, and 
from thenee into Greece, whence it was afterwards intro- 
dnced iato Rome. The Romans raised him altars with 
this iasdiption, Ore Sofi AftlAne, or SoH Deo inticto 
JUiiknt* He b generally represeated as a young man 
wearing a larban, in the manner of the Peruans, and 
sometimes a Phrygian bonnet. He kneels on one 
knee on the back of a ball that lies on the groond. 
He holds one of the boms of the animal with his left 
hand, while with his right hand he plnnges a dagger 
iato his neek. Many Mithraitic monvments in basso- 
reliero, and others, haTe been found in ruins and ez« 
eavatkws about Aatium, Naples, Milan, and other 
citi^ of Italy. One of the finest is a Mithras in black 
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mmrblet which is preferred in the Yillft Negroni at 
Rome. 

3 Deriade. Tbif prince ieemt to be a penonificB- 
tioo of the principle of evil among the Indians, as 
were the Tjrphon of the Egyptians, the Arimanius 
uf the Persians, Sec. 
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BACCHUS RETURNS FROM HIS 
CONQUESTS. 

Bacchus determining to return to Greece, took 
his way through Phoenicia and Arabia. The first 
of theie countries was to him particularly interest- 
ing, as being the native soil of his virtuous grand- 
father Cadmus. Here he visited the noble city 
of Tyre» which was at that time the emporium of 
commerce ; of which one very Incrative branch was 
a fine purple dye peculiar to that country, and 
distinguished by the name of Tyrian purple. 

Hercules Astrochiton was the chief deity of 
the Tyrians, and the ceremonies of his worship 
were exceedingly solemn and magnificent. Bac- 
chus went to pay his homage in the temple of this 
divinity, who honoured him by a splendid appa- 
rition, accepted his pious offerings with marked 
approbation, conversed with him freely on many 
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iaterestiDg aabjecto, and answered his iD<|^uries 
respeetiog the fouodation and hUtory of that sii'*' 
perb city. 

Baficbiu in hb progress tliroagh PboNiioti fo- 

peatedly visited the Mount Libanns, or I^t^bmoiu 

celebrated for its lofty and beautiful oedar-lrees* 

He caused the vine to be planted o» the sutround- 

iog hiils» whieh bad been rendeted sacred and dear 

to the people of this country by the loves of 

Venas Urania and . Adonis» (in the Phosniciau 

language called Tanimua») whose festivals were 

here annually celebrated with great pooq^ and 

Boleninity. He afterwards passed through Si-« 

iium, and visited the city of Berytus^ or Beroe. 

on the coast of the Mediterranean. This» thougll 

BOW an inconsiderable town, bearing the name of 

Bemt* was then, according to the poets» a place of 

great opulence and splendour. The epithets given 

to it by different writers form a sort of litatfy of 

oriental metaphor ; namely, the root iff I^ t the 

nurse of cities; the sanctuary of justice; the seat 

of joy ; the star of Lebanon ; the child of the 

ocean; the dwelling of Astrea. &Q« It is said to 

have been founded by Saturn ; and some authors 

add» that the stone he devoured, instead of his son 

Jupiter, was taken from a heap collected for the 

building of this city. 
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Quitting the shored of Phoenicia and Sidonia, 
Bacchus now directed his way towards Greece. 
In the course of his voyage, he was informed of 
the depredations made by certain Tyrrhenian or 
Tuscan mariners on various parts of the Mediter- 
ranean sea ; and being determined to punish tbein> 
he landed on one of the islands of the Archipe** 
lago, where, assuming the appearance of a young 
child, he was taken and carried off, as related in 
the fable or tale Bacchus, &c. vol. i. p. 145* 

Bacchus at length made his triumphal entry 
into the city of Thebes : the opposition presented 
by Pentheus and his troops, and the measures 
taken to hinder the establishment of his festivals 
and orgies in that city, were unavailing. Tiresias 
had already warned Pentheus of the calamities 
that would result from the resistance he was pre* 
paring to make; and the warning given by this 
celebrated soothsayer was confirmed by some 
alarming prodigies, such as thunderings, earth- 
quakes, &c. ; in which convulsions the altar of Mi-t 
nerva was overturned. Bacchus implored the aid 
of Cynthia, or the moon, under her threefold ap- 
pellation of Diana, Phoebe, and Hecate ; and her 
protection was granted. In the mean time Pro^ 
serpine sent the furies to the palace of Pentheus, 
and to those of Agave and her sisters. Autonoo 
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saw in a dream the figure of a bulU which told 
her that her son Acteon was not dead, but that 
he was hunting with Diana and Bacchus. Deceived 
by this intimation, she ran with all a mother's 
hopes to seek her son ; and was followed by Agave, 
who was already seized with the futy that inspired 
the Bacchantes. Tiresias made a sacrifice to avert 
if possible the evils that threatened the house of 
Pentheus : all was in vain. Nothing could deter 
the Theban monarch from setting Bacchus and 
his followers at defiance. The account of his 
opposition and his tragical death b related in 
the tale Bacchus^ &c. vol. i. p. 148. 

Bacchus leaving Thebes, advanced towards 
Athens, where he was received with the greatest 
demonstrations of joy,, and hailed by the glad in** 
habitants under the appellation of the god that 
causes the plants to grow* Here he accepted the 
hospitality of a certain agricultor named Icarius^ 
who occupied a pretty rural dwelling situated at 
a short distance from the city. The good man 
had a daughter named Erigone : she was remark-^ 
able for her filial piety, and her readiness to 
second her father in every act of goodness. Iq 
return for their kindness, their guest gave them 
a cup of wine ; a liquor which they had never be« 
fore tasted : as they found it very pleasant, they 
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drank of U freely, aod beeame intoxicated. Some 
authora relate that Bacehas transfonned himself 
into an nnconunonly fine duster of grapes, for the 
inere pleasure of being plucked by the hand of 
the beautiftil £rigone» with whom he was greatly 
enamoured, ** TmauroU mieux,** says die ele- 
gant Demoostier ; 

J*aimerob mieuz ■ccepter on cong^. 
Que d'employer an pareil itratagteie : 
U Mt fritte d'etre oblig^ 
De c aei e r d'etre loi p<mr plaire & ee qo^on eime. 

When the father and daughter had recovered 
from the disorder occasioned by this agreeable 
beverage* their guest taught his host to plant the 
vine, and to prepare the liquor produced by the 
juice of its delicious flruit. The kind-hearted 
communicated this knowledge to many of 
naghbours, who in their turn also became 
intoxicated. In this state they (piarrelled with 
each other; and on his interferiBg with a view 
to make peace, they fell upon him, and killed 
him. 

The shade ol this unfortunate man appeared to 
his daughter in a dream, demanding vengeance^ 
Erigone arose, and ran in g^eat agony of mind to 
seek her father, whose faithful little dog Ifeera 
came and pulled her by the robe to conduct her 
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lo the well, into whioh the assaBsins had thrown 
his body* The wretched mourner » after the laat 
of her father, fell into despair, and hanged horself : 
ike little dog remained by her body till it died 
with grief and fasting. All these sufferers, by 
order of Jupiter, became constellations in the 
heB T ens , under the names of Virgo, Bootes, and 
Canb. The Icarian games, in whioh one of the 
principal dirersiona was that of swinging on ropes 
tied between two trees, in allusion to the manner 
of Erigone's death* were instituted in honour of 
the Tictiffls of this tragical event. 

Bacchus went afterwards to the island of .Naxos^ 
where he found the dewrted Ariadne: he suc^ 
oeeded in consoling her for the loss of Theseus, 
and OTen Engaged her to marry him. Their nup» 
tiab were celebrated by a sylvan festival : their 
eooeh was covered with flowers. Pan and his 
followers danced for joy : aikd every returning year 
the nyaqilis still celebrate the union of Ariadne 
with the god of wine. 

Aocottpanied by his beautiful bride, Bacchus 
aeon after proceeded to Argos, a city consecrated 
la this goddess Juno. Here, as we may well sup* 
pose, he met with a vigorous repulse : whereupou 
he censed the women to be inspired with such a 
bacchanalian fury, that they killed their own chilr 
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dreo. The angry Jano engaged Poraeiu to com* 
bat against BacchoB, who laughed at his arms and 
rage. These two sons of Jupiter came to blows^ 
looked on the redoubtable shield of her 
husband's antagonist, and was petrified. Bacchus* 
to avenge himself for her loss, overwhelmed the 
city of Argos with disasters. The combatants were 
at length reconciled by the intervention of Mer- 
cury, and the Argians consented to celebrate the 
orgies. 

The god of wine now advanced towards Thrace, 
where Juno raised against him a race of giants, 
sons of the earth, advising them to make him 
share the fate of the first Bacchus (son of Jupiter 
Serpente and Proserpine), who was torn in pieces 
by the Titans in their war against his father. 
Here, however, he again triumphed, and succeeded 
in establishing his festivals. He afterwards re* 
turned to Phrygia ; and in the course of time was 
united to a beautiful nymph, named Aura» who 
became the mother of two sons ; one of whom, in 
a fit of madness, she exposed on a mountain, and 
then threw herself into a river. Diana saved the 
infant, and presented it to Bacchus, who consigned 
it to the care of Minerva at Athens ; and having 
finished his travels, bis conquests, and hb labours, 
he was received into Qlympus, the sejour of the 
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immortal godii where he took his seat by the 
Pieiade Maia, and had a throne in common with 
Apollo. 

The protigi of Minerva became a new Bac- 
chat, celebrated in the mytteries of Eieusinia : of 
which see some account in the ** Sequel " to this 
work. 

Aura is supposed to be the balmy air or breath 
of springy which blows at the season of the vernal 
eqtiinoxi when the sun^ figured or personified by 
a young or infant Bacchus, is again at the com« 
mencement of his annual career. 

Observatiom, — In the Florentine Gallery is an 
exquisitely fine basso-reliero representation of the 
triumph of Bacchus, on an antique sarcophagus* 
The procession is opened by a number of captives 
or slaves charged with chains* The car of Ari« 
adne is drawn by two tigers, that of Bacchus by 
two centaurs. They are preceded by a winged 
figure of Victory, surrounded by amorini (Loves 
or Cupids), and followed by sylvani, menades, fltc* 

In a gallery of the Palazzo Famese, which b 
wholly pamted in fresco by the ingenious brothers 
Annibal and Agostino Caracci, the middle of the 
vaulted roof represents a pompous processbn of 
Baochtts and Ariadne. They are seated in oars : 
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that of BsccImu h of gold, Hiat of Ariadne of 
ailver. The first ii drawn by two tigers, the other 
by two white goats. They are accompanied by a 
troop of satyrs, fanns, Bacchantes, &e., and pre- 
ceded by Silenns mounted on a horse. It is a 
▼ery fine pictnre. 

A basso-relievo in the Villa Montalto exhiUts 
Bacchns and Ariadne seated in one car, which is 
drawn by centanrs, and magmfioently accompanied. 
The procession opens by a band of musicians of 
both sexes, playing on flutes, cymbals, and various 
other musical instruments: these are immediately 
followed by an elephant, expressive of the con- 
quest of India. The stately animal has flowers and 
a ribbon or band on his head, with which it was 
customary to adorn victims destined for sacrifice. 
After the elephant comes Silemis mounted on an 
ass, and apparently in a state of intoxication. The 
car of triumph is followed by fauni, sylvaai, and 
nymphs carrying baskets filled with flowers, vine- 
branches, and clusters of gprapes. 
. One of the most curious monuments respecting 
Bacchus, now existing, is the patera (a vase made 
to contain liquids for libations and other religious 
ceremonies) of pure gold in le Cabinet des An- 
tiques at Paris. It exhibits a drinking challenge 
between Bacchus and Hercules : the god of wwe 
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is seated on his car, and his compefiiolr on 
lion s skm. The lattef' holds in one hand a cup 
with two handles, and with the other leans so as 
to support his already reeling body. Bacchus 
holds a bullock's horn : he has a lion and a panther 
kt his feet. On his right side is a faun playing on 
a double flute, with Silenus looking over his 
shoulder. Behind Bacchus are three women 
crowned with vine- leaves : that on the left is sup* 
posed to be Methe, a goddess who is sapposed to 
preside over drunkenness ; the other two are Bac- 
chantes. At a little distance is Pan playing on 
his syrinx, or flute of seven pipes. 

Around this piece is a circular basso-relievo re* 
presentation of the result of this challenge ; namely, 
the complete victory of Bacchus. Hercules here 
appears naked, intoxicated, reeling, and supported 
by two Bacchantes, one of whom carries his club. 
Bacchus, seated in his car, is looking tranquilly 
at his defeated companion : he seems inclined to 
sleep ; and has his right arm raised over his head, 
while in his left he grasps his thyrsis. Bac- 
chantes, satyrs, and fauns^ are piping and dancing 
round him. 

This circular basso-relievo is again surrounded 
by a garland of oak-leaves. On the margin of the 
vase are medallions impressed with portraits of 
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the Antonioi family. This valuable antiqae was 
foQod 10 the year 1772 by workmen who were 
digging for the foondatioo of a house in the city 
of Rennes. 
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THE TWELVE LABOURS OF 
HERCULES, 

The name of Hercalei ieenu to have been 
common to many herooi of antiquity, Diodorui 
meotioni three: one of whom be detcribet n§ 
being of Egyptian origini who by his great proweii 
ittcceeded in iubjugating many nations; and 
aflerwardi raised in Africa a saperb column, as 
a monument to commemorate his Tictories* The 
second, he informs us, was a native ot Crete, 
one of the Dictei of Mount Ida, a warrior by pro- 
fession, who commanded a victorious army, and 
who, to perpetuate his fame, instituted the Olym* 
pic games. The third, he asserts, was the Theban 
Hercules, son ot JupiUsr and Alcmena; who, to 
obey certain extravagant commands of Eurystheus, 
kbg ot Mycen», was during his whole life a va* 
grant and an adventuren 
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Cicero has mentioned six : the first of whom^ ac- 
cording to his account^ was the son of Japiter and 
Licita» who rendered himself famous for a conten- 
tion with Apollo abont the sacred tripod of Delphi, 
which he had carried off in a fury, because the 
Pjthia had refused to answer certain interro- 
gations which he had made to the oracle. The 
second was an Egyptian^ the son of the Nile. The 
third, one of the Dictei of Mount Ida. The 
fourth, a son of Jupiter and Asteria (sister of La- 
tona), whose worship was established at Tyre. 
The fifth bore the surname of Belus, and was 
adored in India. The sixth was a Theban prinee, 
son of Jupiter and Alcmena, to whom the explcats 
and 8ehie«iC»JAents of all the others haye ultimately 
been attributed. 

■ .Varro enumerates fifty-three. This probably 
originated from a natural ambition among men to 
beftr a name that had beei\ rendered so illustrious ; 
ev . it mig^t possibly have been an appelkrtioD 
given in. coflHtton^ to* traders or adrentarers who 
discovered^ d&tt cbuniries and established colonies. 
But what appears still more probable is, that 
the, name of Hercules w^ applied to some 
principle of good, more universal in its effects 
than thai of any human ii»AuMce< namely,^ i^t 
central orb of day, which' wt have already con* 
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templated aa the beneficent dinpenser of vegeta* 
tion and plenty, under the names of Osiris and 
Bacchus. Herodotus remarks, that Hercules had 
bis temples in Egypt and Phoenicia many ages 
before Greece received colonies from either of 
those countries^ and that in these temples he was 
worshipped as the principle of all the force or 
strength displayed in the operations of nature; 
the father of age$ ; the immortal moderator of 
the eeaeomM^ and the dispeneer of time^ in He va* 
rioue divieione and evbdivimone. His statue was 
represented with an egg coming out of his mouth ; 
an emblem of the world, and of his vivifying 
power thereon. He also adds, that Hercules was 
ado^red as a god, who, seated in the chariot of the 
SUB, pursues his glorious career through the twelve 
signs of the zodiac : > a career whose commence- 
ment was counted from the point of the summer 
solstice, which 4500 years ago occupied the sign 
called Leo, or the Lion, the emblem of strength ; 
an appropriate attribute of the sun arrived at the 
highest point in the heavens. 

The Hercules, to whom the poets attribute the 
exploits called by way of distinction the twelve 
hibours of Hercules, is by the same poets repre- 
sented as the son of Jupiter and Alcmena, the 
wife of Amphitryon, king of Thebes, who, on ac- 
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tkb poor fbfsadLcm inErnt, tl» hsUer W9S 
red to coaqnoBoo, aad prerailed oa the Imighlj 
qveea of Oljnpss to fatvim tke ofEee of a 
vet-mne. The ehild, who watt TCiy hmgry, 
drew the ■dlk so gieedilj, that he thiev it op 
again. The millL of the diriae Jano eoaU msiy as 
we oiay well soppose, be left to perish oo the 
earth: it was tnmqiorted to hearen; and being 
scattered oo the celestial paremeaty produced that 
white lominoos track known to ns by the name of 
the Galaxy, or Milky-'Way. The socking Heico- 
les finished by biting the goddess so se?erely, that 
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she let him fall where she had found him ; and 
Minerva, returning afterwards to the spot* took 
him, and consigned him to the care of Alcmena, 
to be nursed by her as a foundling. Scarcely had 
this extraordinary child reached his tenth month,* 
when he was attacked in his cradle by two ser* 
pents, that were sent by Juno to destroy him* 
Such, however, was the force even of his infant 
gripe, that he strangled them both. 

Great care was taken of this prince's education* 
He bad many celebrated instructors ; one of whom, 
his music-master, he killed by dealing him a blow 
on the head with his lyre, because the unfortunate 
professor had reproved him for playing out of tune. 
At a more advanced period, Hercules, like all the 
other most renowned heroes of Greece, became a 
disciple of the celebrated Chiron. 

Xenophon' relates that when Hercules was 
g^own up, he sat one day in a field musing on 
what line of life he should pursue, when suddenly 
he saw two beautiful women advancing towards 
him; the name of the one was Virtue or Fortitude, 
the name of the other Vice or Sensuality. Each 
of these females wished to have him for her votary ; 
and each, in her turn, harangued him on the hap- 
piness he would enjoy by attaching himself to her, 
and obeying her dictates* Hercules having lis* 
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toned loiheir rfiBpective diKOiinea» determioed in 
iinroar of ifae firat-mentioiied. 
. Eariy id IiCb, HeroitleB married Mcgara, tlra 
daughter of OreMi, kingof Thebes, By this msa* 
riage be had three .'children ; but being seazed with 
a freuy* he killed them alL Thii fressy wa» 
oansed by Jano, to pdniBii him foor haykig refitted 
obedience to the will of EiiryBtheuB* In a IfKid 
interval he bitterly irepented of thfr tragimd , deed 
that had resulted frooi his disobedience; and 
as an act of sincere penitence, he prescBted him* 
self before Eurystheos, professing his readiaeas to 
submit to his orders; Eurystheus wishing to mi 
himself of a rival who might one day en£bree his 
right to the throne, availed himself of this aabmis^ 
sion to command enterprises fraught with : perBs, 
and even with certain death, to any rash adven* 
turer whose force and coumge might have been 
in the smallest degree inferior to that of his hereto 
cousin. 



1. — THE NBMiEAK LION. 

. Argolis and the surrounding country was 
vastated by the ravages of an enormous hen* 
The depredations of this monster were particularly 
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felt in • forest litutad iMptWMn NeoMeii and 
Cleoae in the Pelopomeiuf. Tbis animal, the 
offspring of Echidna and Typhon, was- supposed 
to have ftdlen fjrom the moon. Respeeting this re- 
pert, however, authors are divided ; hat ad agree 
in asserting that he was a monsteri whose ferocity 
eooM only be equalled by his extraordinary siae, 
eonvage, and strength, which had long defeated 
every attempt to destroy him. Hercules received 
orders to kill this dreadful lion ; and the hero, in 
obedience to this mandate, set forward towards the 
village of Cleone, where he was hospitably re- 
erived and entertained by a shepherd named Me* 
lorchus, who at first attempted to dissuade him 
from the enterprise, telling him that the skin of 
this beast, being in every part invulnerable, it 
would be impossible to destroy him. The shep- 
herd seeing, however, that his guest was bent 
upon making the attack, gave him directions to 
the eave in which the lion reposed, and then pre- 
pared to offer a sacrifice for his safety. Hercules 
requested him to postpone this ceremony for thirty 
days ; at the expiration of which time, if he did 
not return, he might make the offering to his 
memory as a deceased liero. The thirtieth day 
dawned, and Melorchus again made preparations 
for the sacrifiee, when, to his great joy, he per- 
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eeived the Theban prince advancing towards his 
cottage, bearing the skin of the lion upon his 
shoulders. 

Charged with this glorious spoil, Hercules pur- 
sued his way to Mycen<e> followed by a joyous md- 
titude» who announced his arrival with shouts and 
acclamations. The skin was wrapped round his 
body, serving him as a coat of mail ; the terrific head 
and muzzle supplying the place of a helmet* In 
this guise he presented himself before Eurystheus, 
who being ready to die with fright, issued bis 
orders that Hercules on his return from any future 
expedition should be obliged to remain without 
the gates of the city. 

Hercules had killed the invulnerable lion by 
squeezing him to death in his arms. Some learned 
authors suppose that it was from this exploit he 
obtained the appellation of Alcides, often given 
him by the poets ; as in the language of Phoenicia, 
the country where the worship of Hercules was 
first established, the word aUida (in which is a 
very slight difference of orthography) signifies a 
lion. 

2.— THE HYDRA OF LBRNA. 

. The hydra, another of the monstrous progeny 
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of Echidna and Typhon, was a species of serpent or 
dragon with many heads, which infested the banks 
of the Lernsean lake, and spread terror and desola- 
tion through the surrounding country. Hercules 
went in pursuit of this monster, seated in a 
splendid car, his friend lolas performing the oflBce 
of charioteer. The hero attacked the hydra, and 
succeeded in cutting off one or two of his heads; but 
he found, to his great surprise, that for every head 
lopped off several others sprang up in its place. 
Mortified at the prospect of being foiled in this 
enterprise, Hercules stood for a moment dismayed 
and motionless ; when suddenly a thought struck 
him» that if, on cutting off another head, he could 
contrive to bum the bleeding neck, he might yet 
succeed in this perilous undertaking. He there- 
fore directed lolas to set fire to a neighbouring 
wood, and have always ready a brand with which 
be might thus second his efforts. He then renewed 
the attack ; Tolas, on every new decapitation, ap- 
plying his firebrand to the blood-streaming carcase. 
In this way Hercules was again victorious, but not 
without having suffered by the anger of Juno, who 
sent a crab to pinch his heel ; and a desperate pinch 
it gave him « but it was soon crushed to death by the 
foot it had injured. It was transported to the hea- 
vens by order of Juno, where it forms the constel- 
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lation called Cancer. Hercules dipped Us arrows 
in the blood of the hydra ; and the wounds diey 
afterwards gave, howeyer slight, were always 
mortal. 

3. — THB ERYMANTHAN BOAR. 

Hercoles was next commanded to hunt an 
enormous wild boar» which deyastated the nuMm- 
tain and city of Erymanthus. This beast he was 
enjoined to take alive, and bring it to Mycenss. 

Impracticable as this undertaking appeared to 
be, Hercoles was not discouraged. In the course 
of this perilons pursuit the hero happened to stop 
on a mountain inhabited by centaurs. One of the 
formidable race, whose name was Pholus, incited 
him to his dwelling, and treated him with much 
kindness. Hercules was very hungry, and Phoius 
gave him a good dinner ; but the wine was served 
round rather sparingly. His guest, who was not 
apt to be shy or ceremonioas, asked fcnr man: 
upon which Phoius assured him that the provi- 
sion he had yet in his bouse was not his own, but 
belonged in common to the other centaurs ; and 
that being thus a joint property, he had no right 
to dispose of it without their consenl. Hercoles 
would not admit of this excuse : he seized the 
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vine, and happening to break the veMel which 
contained it, a great part of it was spilt. The 
other centaurs, attracted by the smell, came 
trooping to the habitation of Pholus, armed with 
stones and branches of cypress. Hercules made a 
stoat resistance, and having killed some of tbo 
roost ferocious of these formidable assailants, put 
the others to flight, and even pursued them to 
Mount Malea, where his ancient preceptor Chiron 
then resided. This sage, the most celebrated of 
all the centaur race, presented himself among the 
combatants with a view to put an end to the fray> 
and make peace, but he unfortunately received a 
wound in the knee from one of Hercules' poisoned 
arrows, of which wound he is by many authors 
said to have died ; but some there are who assert 
that Chiron, skilled in the knowledge of simples, 
cured himself by an application of the herb cen- 
tanry. Hercules returning to the dwelling of the 
hospitable Pbolus, found him expiring in conse- 
quence of having inadvertently wounded himself 
by a poisoned arrow which he had drawn from the 
body of one of his dying companions. The hero 
performed his funeral obsequies with unfeigned 
sorrow, and from respect to his memory called the 
mountain Pholus, a name which it has borne ever 
since. 

VOL. 111. o 
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Hercules now punned his way to Erymanthus, 
where, followiog the traees of the formidable ob- 
ject of his purBuity he soon perceived hiiOy bat 
the animal instead of making towards him fled 
with the ntmost precipitation. Hercules pursaed 
him» sometimes over rocks and precipices covered 
with snow, and sometimes through valleys and 
chasms of the mountains. The boar was at length 
fairly run down : he fell to the ground with exces- 
sive fatigue, and being totally incapable of making 
resistance, the hero bound him, and bore him on 
his shoulders to Mycenm. Eurystheus came out 
to look at him; but he was so terrified at the 
sight, that he jumped into a large orazen vessel to 
hide himself. 



4.— THi STAG OP MOUNT MiENALUS. 

Mount MsBnalus in Arcadia has been much 
celebrated by the poets as being the frequent re- 
sort of Apollo and Pan. The former sometimes 
withdrew to this mountain to sing the metamor- 
phosis of his beloved Daphne; and its echoes 
were often awakened by the seveu-piped flute of 
the latter. • 

This mountain was once frequented by a very 
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extraordinary stag, which had hoofs of brass, and 
antlers of gold, and its course was so fleet, that 
neither dog nor man had ever been able to over- 
take it* Hercules had orders to bring it to Myce- 
nae alive or dead. He accordingly pursued it; 
but from respect for the goddess Diana, to whom 
the mountain was consecrated, he durst not draw 
hia 1h>w, or seek to wound it with his arrows. 
After a long course (some authors say that Her- 
cules pursued it a whole year), in which the hero 
became so weary that he was on the point of aban- 
doning the chase, the animal took to the water, 
and attempted to pass the river Ladon by swim- 
ming, au attempt which proved fatal to his liberty ; 
for Hercules, who was an excellent swimmer, now 
caught him with ease, and bore him in triumph to 
his cousin. 

6.— THE STYMPHALIDES. 

The neighbourhood of the lake Stymphalus, in 
Arcadia, was much infested by certain voracious 
birds, which in their form resembled storks >or 
cranes, but their pinions, beaks and talons were 
of iron. These animals fed upon human flesh, 
and were called Stymphalides. Like the porcu- 
pine, they darted their quills against those who 
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dared to attack them ; and such was their strength, 
that they had even foiled the assaults of the god 
Mars. 

Hercules had received from Minerva a sort of 
cymbal, an instrument which by its agreeable 
sound attracted the Stympfaalides, and drew them 
out of the woods in which they were wont to con- 
ceal themselves. By this means they became an 
easy prey, for it gave Hercules an opportunity of 
using his arrows, and he speedily killed them all. 

6. — THE AUGEAN STABLES. 

Augias, king of Elis, had, three thousand oxen, 
with a proportionable number of horses, goats, 
sheep, &c. The stables in which these immense 
herds were kept had not been cleaned for thirty 
years, and the work was now considered as an un- 
dertaking that must baffle all human force, espe- 
cially as the smell was become so pestiferous, as 
to endanger the life of any hardy wight that 
should attempt it* The task was imposed upon 
Hercules ; and Augias, to encourage the hero in 
the enterprise, promised to give him the tenth 
part of all hb herds as a reward for his toil. 

Hercules, instead of going to labour amongst 
the filth as was expected, performed the work in 
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a more effectual and speedy way, by turning the 
course of a river into the stables. Some say it was 
the river Alpheus, and others assert that it was 
the Peneus. By the rapidity of the stream the 
stables were cleansed, and the air of the sur- 
rounding country purified and restored to its 
wonted salubrity. Augias refused the promised 
reward, on the pretext that the work had been 
done by art and ingenuity, rather than by force or 
labour. The young prince Phyleus. remonstrated 
with his father, and supported the pretensions of 
Hercules, who finding the monarch inflexible drove 
him from his throne, but afterwards pardoned and 
restored him at the instance of his son. 

It has since been customary to apply the name 
of an Augean labour to any very difiicult and ap- 
parently impracticable enterprise. 



7. — THE CQETAN BULL. 

Minos, king of Cret9, having neglected tosacri^ 
fice to Neptune a beautiful white bull which he 
had promised, the god, to punish him for this 
breach of his word, sent one of prodigious size and 
fierceness to devastate his territories. This bull, 
like those of iEetes^ king of Colchis, is represented 
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8. — THS MABKS OF DIOMADSS. 
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These horrible animak, hayiog been presented 
to EarystheuB, were afterwards consigned by Her* 
cales to the care of Abdems (a youth who occa- 
sionally served him in quality of armour-bearer), 
while he himself went against the inhabitants of 
lia, who had prepared to make war against 
on account of the death of their king Dio- 
medes. Hercules returning successfully from this 
attack, had the misfortune to find that the young 
Abderus had been devoured by the mares* He 
immediately killed these monsters with his club« 
and built a city, to which, in memory of his favou- 
rite, he gave the name of Abderus. 

9.— GIRDLE OF HIPPOLYTE. 

Eurystheus having heard that Hippolyte, queen 
of the AmasBons, wore the most beautiful girdle in. 
the world, commanded Hercules to get possession 
of this splendid ornament, and to bring it to him 
aninjured. The indefatigable hero, who found it 
impossible to procure this object of his cousin's 
cupidity without going to war, attacked the Ama- 
sons, and after a fierce combat, succeeded in making 
the queen Hippolyte his prisoner. He gave his 
beautiful captive in marriage to his friend The- 
seus, and her girdle was carried in triumph te 
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Eoryntheiis. Hippoly te is by many authors called 
Aiitiope. 



10. — GBR YON, A GIANT WITH THREE HEADS. 



This labour is detailed in a preceding tale. 



11. — CBRBBRU8 DRAGGED OUT OF HELL. 

Of this achieyement see an accouDt in vol. ii. 
p. 68. 

12. — APPLES FROM THE GARDENS OF THE 

HESPBRIDfiS. 

In certain grounds called the gardens of the 
»Hesperides, grew a tree which bore apples of gold, 
and which had sprung up from a sprig or small 
branch that Juno had presented to one of the 
daughters of Atlas, on the occasion of her mar- 
. riage. The tree was guarded by an enormous 
dragon, which had a hundred heads. With such 
a terrible guard it could not be approached but at 
the risk of life itself. 

Eurystheas commanded Hercules to bring him 
the fruit of this tree. This was the last command 
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be had a right to g^ve ; the last act of authority 
he was permitted to exercise over his heroic cousin. 
Aoimated with hope aod joy, the hero prepared to 
obey, bat was quite ignorant of the course he 
ought to take; After some time he determined to 
apply to the nymphs of the Eridan for information 
respecting the geographical situation of these gar- 
dens. The nymphs sent him to Nereus, and 
Nereus directed him to Prometheus, from whom 
he received instructions that were of great tlse to 
him in this expedition. 

Hesiod represents these gardens as lying be- 
yond the utmost limits of the northern sea, and 
Mount A.tlas as situated far to the north of the 
Caucasus. The mountain that we now call Atlas 
is in Africa ; and most writers mention the 
gardens of the Hesperides as being situated in 
Mauritania. Wherever they might be, it seems 
that Hercules found them, killed the dragon, pos« 
sessed himself of the splendid apples which were 
the objects of his mission, and bore them in safety 
to Eurystheus. 

Some authors say that Hercules addressed 
himself to Atlas (grandfather of the nymphs 
called the Hesperides), on whom Jupiter had 
imposed the task of bearing the heavens ; and that 
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tUs gigantic prince having transferred his bardeo 
to Hercoles till his retnniy went himself to procure 
the apples. 

Some haye supposed that it was sheep, and not 
I4>ples, that Hercoles went in qnest of; becaiuey 
as they inform us, the same word in the original 
Greek signifies both a sheep and an apple. 

Thos ended the exploits known by the appel- 
lation of the twelve labours of Hercules. The 
analogy of these adventures, with the passage of 
the sun through the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
may be seen in the " Sequel" to this work, by two 
comparatiy^ tables, selected from the writings of a 
modem author celebrated for his great learning 
and profound investigation. 

Ohtervatiam. — Among the fine pieces of sculp- 
ture in the museum of the Capitol is an infant 
Hercules in touchstone ; it rests on a base of white 
marble, the basso-relievo ornaments of which 
exhibit the birth, education, and apotheosb of 
Jupiter. 

In one of the apartments belong^ing to the 
Medici Grallery at Florence is a very valuable 
antique sculpture, representing the strangling of 
the serpents. This was a favourije subject of the 
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late Sir Jothna Beynoldi, aad one in which h^ 
partieularly exeellad. Hii infant figures were 
nlwayi admirable. 

In an apartment of the sama galierj, dLitin* 
gnished by the name of the Scuola ToMcana, is a 
painting by Antonio Poliajolo^ representing Her* 
edes killing the hydra of Lema ; and another by 
Lorenzo Sciorini, in wbieh Hercules is killing the 
dragon of the Hesperides^ while the nymphs are 
amusing themselves. 

On the folding«doors of the celebrated temple of 
Hercules at Grades (now Cadiz)^ in Spain^ was a 
splendid representation of Hercules killing the Ne^ 
mman lion by tearing his jaws asunder. A similar 
representation, \n basso-relievo, appears on an 
antique altar in the Capitoline Museum. 

In the VUb Albani is a fine statue of Hercules, 
who has just killed the Stymphalides. 

In the Vatican Museum are many admirable 
groups, representinfl: different labours of Hercules. 
A sarcophagus in the Florentine Gallery exhibits 
a fine specimen of this subject in basso-relievo. 
There is another, on a superb vase of marble, in 
the Villa Albani near Bome; and one on an 
antique altar in the museum of the Capitol. 

Of the simple statues of Hercules, that of the 
Palaaao Famese is the most celebrated. He is 
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rettiogy after the last of bis twelve labours, leans 
on bis clttby and bolds in one band the apples 
brought from the gardens of the Hesperides. On 
the base of the statue is the name of the sculptor 
Glyeon. 

In the Capitol is a colossal statue of this hero, 
in bronsw, gilded. .It was found in the fifteenth 
century, behind a place called Bocca della Verita, 
in the ruins of the Temple of Truth. 

In the Florentine Gallery is a painting of the 
choice of Hercules, by Rubens. 

Having mentioned the " Choice of Hercules/' 
it may not be irrelevant to the subject to observe, 
that there were several temples in Rome conse- 
crated to Virtue, considered as a personification ; 
these had in each a statue of the goddess. The 
resemblance of some of these are still to be seen 
on the medals of difierent emperors. Sometimes 
she is figured as an Amazon, and sometimes she 
wears a coat of mail, or a short tunic, with her legs 
bare like the Roman soldiers. She has a firm, 
masculine air, and is commonly armed with a sword 
or lanCe. Her dress indicates her readiness for 
action, and her look expresses a firmness not to be 
conquered by difficulties or dangers. 

Vice, though never an object of worship, has 
been personified in various ways, all more or less 
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disgoflting. One of the most extraordinary pieces 
of sculpture now existing in the world is an exhi- 
bition of Vice caught in a net, on a funeral monu- 
ment in the San Severe chapel at Naples. " The 
carving of the net/' says Sir J.E.Smith, ''is really 
astonishing, great part of the figure having been 
finished through it : the net has many folds, and 
scarcely touches the statue/' In the same chapel 
are two other exquisitely beautiful statues, which 
appear to be covered with thin veils, and which, 
with the statue of Vice before mentioned, excite 
the admiration and astonishment of all travellers. 



Notci. — 1 Zodiac, Diaconus, the scholiast of lie- 
niod, expressly asserts, that the Zodiac which marks 
the sun's annual course is the true career of Hercules 
in his twelve labours ; and his marriage with Hebe, 
the goddess of youth, is symbolical of the sun, or rather 
the year acquiring a new youth or spiing after each 
revolution. 

2 Tenth month. In representing the strangling of 
the serpents, artists should be careful to give their 
infant hero the appearance of a child of ten months' 
old : for if Hercules be indeed a symbolical repre- 
sentation of the sun, it is only (according to the obser- 
vation of Monrieur Dupuis) in the tenth month of his 
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career that any aatronomical analogy with this feat 
can be diacovered. 

3 Xemopkon. The works of this elegant Athenian 
writer bare been deservedly praised. His ** Choice 
of Hercules'' (of nHiich see an English translation in 
the " Tatler/' or in Enfield's « Speaker ") is consi- 
dered as one of the finest lessons of antiquity. Cicero 
observes, that virtue is a love of action in the service 
of all who are within the sphere of our kindness, and 
that there can be no virtue without choice. Hence, 
then, a virtuous course of life must be the result of 
serious and deliberate reflection on the nature of our 
duties, and invincible courage and vigilance in the 
practice of them. The same elegant writer considers 
virtue and fortitude as the same thing. Instances of 
this synonymy are not unfrequent in the New Testa- 
ment. St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, chap, 
ii. V. 7, calls virtue, or a course of duty, '' a patient 
continuance in welUdoing^^' the result of which is 
glory 9 honour f and eternal life. 
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OTHER ADVENTURES OF HERCULES. 

Hbrculbs now experienced the comfort of 
being free. The time appointed for bis subjection 
to Eurystheus was expired ; but the spirit of 
adyenture abandoned him not, and he still felt 
disposed to exercise his extraordinary strength 
in endeavouring to exterminate the enemies of 
mankind. 

ANTiCUS. 

One of the most formidable oppressors of this 
period was Antesus, the son of Neptune and Terra, 
a giant fourteen cubits high, who reigned over a 
great part of Libya. This unjust and cruel prince 
obliged all strangers, whose inclination or business 
led them to travel through his country, to wrestle 
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v:t> kia befoce tkfr eo«ld obtaie permissioii to 
poeai oa ; and w ■>■? vete the Tictuu tliat bad 
pef'ikfd IB t&is — fqnil coatat, that Antaeus is 
Mid to have luaiftciJttd to hv fiufaer Xeptone a 
iecrCe bcilt catireir vith haana skaDs. 

H«rra>s tiareiled iato libja, aad aas in lus 
tzra ckiljeofed to this dieadfal trial of force. In 
t2^ st^!iggh^ he threa the giant on the groand 
tjnee tines; hat perreiving that erery time he 
tc .sched the earth he a c qaiied dooMe strength and 
i:r:sr, it strack hia that he should do well to try 
A dI5efeat mioie of attack ; so making a desperate 
eoort, he seised his formidaUe antagmist, and 
rxtan^ him aloft ia the air, sqoeesed him to death 
inkis arafes. 

The fcaadatiaa of Tangiers, anciently called 
Titt^is. is attrihated to Antaens. In a certain 
temple of this city was saspended an enormons 
backler. called the shield of Ant«as, and the inha- 
bitants were accastomed to show strangers a mag- 
nificent tomb, said to cover the mortal remains of 
that giaat. Qaiatas Sertorias» a Roman general* 
caased this tomb to be opened, and there was foimd 
in it a haaMa skeleton of prodigioas size, said to 
be six culats in length. 
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THE PYGMIES. 

Pbilostratei relatesi that Herculeg being much 
fatigued by bis combat with Aniaun, laid himself 
down to sleep in the sand^ when be was soon sur- 
rounded by a host of pygmies, a race of men that 
were not above three inches highi who, when their 
corn was ripe for the haryest, went to hew it down 
with hatchets or axes, as men of an ordinary size 
do trees. These diminutive beings were accus- 
tomed to have, once in every year, a bloody battle 
with certain large birds called cranes, who, finding 
that men in miniature were very delicate eating, 
came regularly to pay their annual visit of exter- 
mination. These pygmies shot their arrows with 
great fury at the sleeping man-mountain. Her- 
cules awoke, and being much pleased at their 
appearance, and pleased at their courage, wrapped 
up a whole battalion of them in the skin of the 
Nemeean lion, and carried them to his cousin 
Eurystheus. 

BU8IRI8. 

Busiris, king of Egypt, was a wicked and 
cruel prince,' who made a point of sacrificing to 
Jupiter atl strangers that came into his country. 
Hercules, passing through Egypt, was seized and 
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condemned to be the victim of this barbarous 
custom. The hero suffered himself to be bound, 
and led to the altar, when suddenly bursting his 
bonds, he slew him with all his family. 

It was the custom in Egypt to offer annually a 
man with red hair in sacrifice to Osiris, who had 
been killed by Typhon. As the Egyptians had all 
black hair, the lot of course fell upon some unfor- 
tunate stranger ; and this relation of the cruelty 
of Busiris is supposed to be an exaggerated ac- 
count of this terrible sacrifice. 



CACU8, 

The horrible son of Vulcan and Medusa, was a 
formidable robber, who had his dwelling in a cave 
near the banks of the Tiber. He is represented 
as a giant that breathed forth flames of fire from 
his mouth. . 

As Hercules passed through Italy, conducting 
the cattle he had taken from the vanquished 
Geryon, Cacus stole out of his cave at night, and 
robbed him, unperceived, of two or three bulls 
and several cows; dragging them backwards by 
their tails that the prints of their feet might not 
be traced. 
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The next morning, as Hercales wb8 passing near 
the plaoe of the robber's concealment, he discovered 
his loss by the lowing of the captive cows. He 
instantly burst their prisoA, the avenues to which 
were strewed with human bones, liberated his 
cattle, and slew the giant. Some authors say that 
he killed him with his club, and others assert that 
be strangled him as he had done Ant»us. Cacus 
is described by Virgil ; and the following is an 
translation of his description : 

" Un mottro orrendo 
M«»o fen, • meu* uoroo. e d' uman •aD(;iie 
AHdo tf , cbe M miol n' area mai aempre 
Tepido ; »• giommaTan l« pared 
Ne pendevano i teichi intorno affiski 
Di pairor, dl iquallor lurldi e marci. 
Valcano em aoo padre, e de' tuoi focbi 
Per ta bocea apirando atri vapori 
Gia d' un colouo, d' una torre in guiaa." ' 



THE PILLARS OF HERCULES. 

Hercules having penetrated as far as Gades 
(now Cadiz), is said to have formed a communi- 
cation between the Mediterranean sea and the 
Atlantic ocean, by tearing asunder an immensely 
high mountain ; one part of which, anciently called 
Mount Calpe (now Gibraltar), is in Europe ; and 
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the other, formerly Mount Abyla (now Ceuta), is 
in Africa. Theto rocks obtained the name of the 
miars of Hercules. As the setting sun, seen 
from their summits, seems to sink into the ocean, 
they were supposed^ to mark the boundaries of the 
habitable world. 

The early inhabitants of Cadiz, who were a 
colony from Phoenicia, raised a magnificent tem- 
ple in honour of Hercules ; it was situated near 
the city, and contained two superb columns of 
gold and bronze, on which the praises of Hercules 
were engraven in Phoenician characters, and the 
history of his twelve labours exhibited in a variety 
of hieroglyphic figures. These pillars were ob- 
jects of extraordinary respect and veneration ; 
they were said to check the violence of the winds 
and the inundations of the ocean. The temple 
was surrounded by a venerable wood, and was 
supposed to stand upon the confines of the world. 

We are told that Theron, king of Spain, came 
with a numerous army to pillage this sacred edi- 
fice, which contained treasures of costly ornaments 
and ofierings ; but the troops, on entering the 
wood, were seized with a panic terror, and fled 
back to their ships with the utmost precipitation. 
Scarcely were they all embarked when a high 
wind arose, and drove them ofi^ to sea. 
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ALCESTE. 

• 

Admetus, a king of Thessolia, with whom A.pollo 
during the time of his banishment from Olympus 
had resided in cfuality of overseer or guardian of 
bis cattle, became enamoured of Alceste, one of 
the daughters of Pelias, king of lolchos, who had 

declared that he would give her in marriago to 

* 

him only who should come to demand her in a car 
drawn by a lion and a wild boar. Admetus^ in 
this affair, applied for aid and direction to Apollo; 
who having received many proofs of kindness from 
him while he was an inmate of his family, was 
become the tutelar divinity of his house, and had 
on many occasions showed himself disposed to 
assist and console him. By the aid of this celes- 
tial protector Admetus tamed a lion and a boar, 
and having yoked them to his car, demanded and 
obtained the princess in marriage. Alceste, who 
tenderly loved her father, took part with her 
sisters in the tragical preparation for his being 
restored to youth by the incantations of Medea ; a 
preparation which put an end to his existence. — 
See vol. ii. p. 63. 

Acasto, the son of Pelias, being furious at the 
murder of his father, determined to take vengeance 
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on his sisters ; and in order to obtain Alceste, he 
attacked Admetus, and made him his prisoner, 
but set him at liberty when Alceste gave herself 
voluntarily into his hands in order to redeem her 
husband* 

Hercules happening at this time to be passing 
through the country with the mares of Diomedes, 
was hospitably received by Admetus, who appeared 
to be in an agony of affliction. Hercules inquired 
the cause, and was informed that Alceste was on 
the point of being sacrificed to the manes of her 
father. The hero instantly attacked Acasto, deli- 
vered the princess from his power, and restored 
her to her husband. Admetus being afterwards 
seised with a mortal disease, Apollo offered to 
deliver him from the power of the Parcas, on con- 
dition that some human being could be found that 
would voluntarily become a sacrifice in his stead. 
This generous self-devoted victim was found in 
the person of his wife. Admetus was so dread- 
fully afflicted at the loss of his dear Alceste, that 
Proserpine, moved to compassion at his sufferings, 
felt inclined to let her be restored to him; but this 
inclination was opposed by Pluto. Hercules soon 
settled this difference ; for he descended into the 
infernal regions, and taking away Alceste by 
force, conveyed her in safety to her husband. 
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PROMBTHBUS. 

When Hercules went to consult the wretched 
Promethens about the situation of the gardens of 
the Hesperides» he was so shocked at the sufferings 
of this miserable victim to the wrath of Jupiter, 
that he shot the vulture, and ultimately obtained 
permission from the sovereign of the gods to loose 
him from the rock to which be was chained. This 
permission was granted only on the express condi- 
tion that Prometheus, during the remainder of his 
life, should wear on one of his fingers a ring set 
with a small piece or fragment of the Caucasus. 
Jupiter contrived this prevaricating method of 
keeping his word, as he had positively declared 
that Prometheus should never be separated or 
from that mountain. 



PIRITHOUS AND THBSBUS. 

Pirithous, king of the Lapithas, being jealous of 
the fame of Theseus, king of Athens, went to 
attack him with a powerful army. Theseus met 
the attack at the head of his troops ; but no sooner 
did the two monarchs behold each other than 
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their mutual animoAity subsided. They made 
peace; and their friendship afterwards became 
proverbial. Pirithous had lost Hippodamia, the 
celebration of whose nuptials with him is related 
in vol. iii. p. 3., and Theseus had survived his 
wife Phoedra ; so that both these monarchs being 
in a state of widowhood, they agreed to assist each 
other in procuring whatever lady either of the 
two might choose for his future wife. They first 
seised upon Helen, the beautiful daughter of Ju- 
piter and Leda, and carried her aw^ay by force 
from the temple where she was engaged in her 
devotions. For this princess they drew lots, and 
she fell to the lot of Theseus ; who, as his lovely 
captive was only nine years of age, determined to 
consign her to the care of his mother JSthra till 
she should be grown up. But Helen was released 
by her brothers Castor and Pollux. After this 
Pirithous desired to marry Proserpine, the wife of 
Pluto. The two friends accordingly pursued their 
way to her sombre dwelling, with a view to entice 
or steal her. But for these troublers of his do- 
mestic quiet the king of Erebus proved more 
than a match. They had thrown themselves into 
his power, and he retained them as captives, and 
punished them as delinquents ; causing Pirithous 
to be fastened to the wheel of his father Ixion, 
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and rendering Theseus unable to disengage him- 
self from the rock on which he had sat down. 
Fortunately for these culprits, Hercules came into 
the infernal regions in quest of the dog Cerberus, 
when seeing the wretched situation of these inte- 
resting accomplices (for persons who unite in doing 
a bad action cannot be called friends), he interested 
himself in their behalf and obtained their pardon ; 
but the release of Theseus was attended with much 
pain ; for the delinquent was so fixed to the stone 
on which he was sitting, that on rising he left be- 
hind him the skin of the part that had come in 
contact with this powerfully attractive seat; a 
punishment which he well deserved. 



OMPHALB. 

The fame of Hercules having reached the ears 
of Omphale, widow of Tmolus, the deceased king 
of Lydia, she earnestly desired to obtain a sight of 
this mighty hero; and a circumstance soon oc- 
curred that was favourable to her wish ; for after 
Hercules had slain Eurytus, king of (Eohalia, for 
his flagrant breach of promise respecting his daugh- 
ter lole, be fell sick; and having consulted an 
oracle on the means of cure, he was informed that 
VOL. III. P 
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he oonld not recover from his malady till he should 
be sold as a slave. Mercury imderto(^ to sell 
him, aod he was purchased by the queen of Lydia. 
Hercules and Omphale became mutually ena- 
moured of each odier; and so entirely was the 
mind of this extraordinary slave engrossed by the 
eharms of his royal mistress, that in her company 
he forgot the respect due to himself. He was a 
hero no longer. He learned to use the distaff, 
and passed his hours in spinning by the side of the 
queen ; who, on her part, being proud of her con- 
quest, pleased herself by engaging him to g^ve the 
most ridiculous proofs of the asc^adancy she pos- 
sessed over his mind. Sometimes she required 
him to change garments with her ; and while the 
beautiful Omphale, wearing the skin of the Ne- 
maean lion on her shoulders, leaned gracefully on 
the massy club, Hercules, in a female attire of 
gold and purple, sat spinning or embroidering with 
threads of worsted ; the queaa, from time to time, 
chastising him for his awkwardness, by hitting 
him on the dioulders with her sandal. 

Hercules, like Apollo, frequently bore the name 
of Musagetes, which signified chief of the muses ; 
and, like Apollo, he too had his lyre. His festi- 
vals at Rome were celebrated at the summer sol- 
stice together with those of the muses. It is 
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related of him that he disputed the sacred tripod 
with the god of Delphi; and near the famous 
temple of that city were two statues representing 
Hercules and Apollo with the tripod between 
them, each appearing tenacious of what he seemed 
to consider as his right. 

We have here given a few only of the numerous 
traits that might be selected from the story of 
Hercules. It appears that he had a multitude of 
antagonists, many mistresses, and several succes- 
sive wives, with sons and daughters innumerable. 
The last of his wives was the tender Dejanira; 
who, unhappily and unwittingly, gave him the 
poisoned tunic that caused his agonies and death on 
Mount (Eta, as related in the fable, vol. ii. p. 156. 

Though the Greeks have represented Hercules 
as a hero whose admission among the gods was a 
recompense for the benefits he had conferred upon 
mankind, the Phoenicians seem to have considered 
him as a divinity of the highest order ; and such 
he appears to have been deemed at Rome, where 
hb altar was emphatically styled the grand altar ; 
and during the ceremony of offering sacrifice 
thereon, it was held unlawful to pronounce the 
name of any other divinity. The Orientals, how- 
ever, had a tradition that, like Osiris, he had been 
killed by Typhon, the principle of darkness or 
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erU; and his restoration to life is attributed i9 
different causes : some say it was by haTing a 
quail applied to his nose. The tomb of Hercules 
was visited by travellers, and was an object of 
religious veneration in the city of Tyre, as was 
that of Osiris at Abydos, and that of Jupiter- Zeus 
on Mount Ida ' in the island of Crete. 

Ohservaiions. — In an apartment of the Medici 
Gallery at Florence is a painting by Antonio Pol- 
lajolo, representing Hercules killing Anteus, by 
squeezing him to death in his arms. There is 
also a colossal group in marble, exhibiting the 
same subject ; and another little group, in which 
Minerva appears looking on while Hercules and 
Anteus are engaged in this mortal combat. At 
the entrance of the Palazzo Vecchio, the old 
Medici Palace, is a colossal group of the victory 
of Hercules over Cacus. 

In the Palazzo Sampieri at Bologna are three 
ceilings painted in fresco by the three Caracci, 
one of which represents the story of Cacus. 

The basso-relievo ornaments of a curious an- 
tique altar in the Florentine Gallery exhibit the 
voluntary sacrifice of Alceste for the cure of her 
husband Admetus, and her being brought back 
from the infernal regions by Hercules. Alceste 
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is covered with a veil» which she pressel against 
her ejes» as if fatigaed and dazzled by the sudden 
light of day» which she seems scarcely able to sup- 
port. The sculptor of this curious piece is said to 
be Cleomenes ; to whom the world is indebted for 
the incomparable Venus di Medici. 

One of the fine fresco paintings in the Palazzo 
Famese at Rome exhibits Hercules dressed in a 
female garb, and playing on a cymbati with a 
spindle at his side: near him sits the beautiful 
Omphale, negligently covered with the lion's skin, 
and resting on his club. In the same palace is a 
painting that represents him killing the vulture of 
Prometheus. 

In the Capitoline Museum is a statue of Her- 
cules in a female dress. 

Hercules, degraded by his amours, is frequently 
typified by Cupid's stealing his club ; and the hero 
is sometimes represented as inebriated with wine. 
The most elegant and most remarkable represen- 
tation of him in this humiliating situation is on the 
curious gold cup which was dug up at Rennes in 
1772, and is now to be seen in the cabinet of 
antiquities in Paris. 



Note, — 1 Ida, Our young readers will doubtless 
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hmyfe noticed that there were two monntaiiis which bore 
this name ; one in Phrygia, celebrated for the rape of 
Ganymedes, and for the decision of Paris respecting 
the I4;>ple of discord, and the other in the island of 
Crete, famous for being the birthplace of Jupiter, and 
for haying his tomb near its top. 
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VENUS URANIA AND ADONIS. 

In the tale or fable of Chrecian mythologji vol. 
ii* p. 283, is an account of the loves of Venus and 
Adonu, and the story of the death of the latter, who 
was killed by a wild boar. 

Festivals of peculiar solemnity were instituted 
in commemoration of the death and restoration of 
this tree-bom favourite of Venus ; but the worship 
of these divinities, and the mysteries celebrated 
in their honour, properly belonged to Syria and 
Phoenicia, from whence they were introduced into 
Greece and Sicily. Here it may be well to re* 
mark, that besides the marine Venus, or the wife 
of Vulcan, the poets acknowledged a more ancient 
divinity, called the celestial geddess, or the Venus 
Urania, who was said to be the daughter of Ura* 
nus and the light; and also another, named Venus 
Astarte, the daughter of Uranus and 6he, or 
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Tern. These were the goddesses particularly re- 
vered in the East. Hercules, Astarte, and Ado- 
nis were divinities adored above all others in 
Phoenicia* Astarte is said to have rendered sacred 
the city of Tyre, by depositing therein a star that 
had fallen from heaven; and this consecration is 
supposed to have given rise to an annual ceremony 
performed on Mount Libanus in honour of Venus, 
where she was represented as a star or lambent 
flame of fire that seemed to rise out of the sum- 
mit of the mountain, and after appearing a little 
while in the air, fell into the river Thammuz or 
Tammuz, Phoenician names of Adonis. Cicero, 
enumerating several Venuses, says that the fourth 
was adored in Syria and at Tyre, under the 
name of Astarte, who became the spouse of Ado- 
nis; and Sanchoniathon, an ancient author, who 
wrote a treatise on the Phoenician theology, speaks 
also of the celebrated Astarte united to the god 
of time, and says she became the Venus of the 
Greeks ; that she was queen of Phoenicia ; and 
that she wore, as a symbol of royalty, the head of 
a bull. This we may recollect was also the sym- 
bol worn by Isis (doubtless the same goddess 
worshipped under a diflbrent name). This his- 
torian adds, that in her wanderings through the 
universe, Astarte found a star, which she after-- 
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wards consecrated in her holy island of Tyre. 
Many learned men are of opinion that the story 
of Adonis, like that of Osiris, Bacchus, and many 
others, is a solar legend. We will here briefly 
recapitulate his adventures. 

The mother of Adonis was a myrrh-tree> a tree 
particularly consecrated to the sun. The nymphs 
of the country received him from this parent-tree, 
and like Bacchus he was nourished by them in 
the caverns of Arabia. When Adonis was grown 
up, he went to the court of Byblos : Venus was 
the sovereign of that country ; she became greatly 
enamoured of this beautiful youth, and so entirely 
was her mind engrossed by her love for him, that 
she forgot all the delights of Paphos, Amathontis, 
and Cytherea. She followed her young lover 
when he went to hunt upon Mount Libainus : she 
knew no pleasure but in his company. Mars be- 
coming jealous of the preference given to Adonis, 
sent a furious wild boar to attack him. The terrible 
animal tore one of his thighs with his murderous 
tusks. The vital stream flowed from the wound 
like a torrent. Adonis died I Anemonies sprang 
up in the spot that had been drenched with his 
blood. He descended into the infernal regions, 
and became an object of tender affection to Pro- 
serpine; queen of those sombre realms. Venus 
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prayed Japitor to mtoire her lover. Proserpiiie 
opposed her prayer. The sovereign of the gods 
oonunaiided Calliope to decide this affair. The muse 
proposed that AdMiis should stay six months alter- 
nately with each of the disputants. The proposal 
was approved and confirmed. Adonis having ac- 
cordingly passed half a year with Proserpine^ the 
Seasons and the Hours conducted him to Venus. 

Macrobinsy a Latin writer, explains this story by 
observing that Venus was the tutelar goddess of 
the northern or superior hemisphere, and Proser- 
pine the tutelar goddess of the southern or inferior 
hemisphere; that Adonis represented the sun, 
which descends into the southern hemisphere at 
the autumnal equinox ; and that the famous beast 
which caused his death is the winter sign which 
rises with Scorpio (the scorpion), and is known by 
divers names ; as, the dog of Typhon, the celestial 
bear, the boar of Erymanthus, the murderer of 
Adonis. 

** The anniversary of his death," says Dr. Lang- 
home, *' was celebrated throughout the whole pa- 
gan world. Aristophanes in his comedy of Peace, 
reckons the feasts of Adonis' among the chief 
festivals of the Athenians. The Syrians observed 
them with all the violence of gnrief , and the gpreat- 
est cruelty of self-castigation. They were cele- 
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brated at Alexandria in St. Cyril's time ; and when 
Julian the Apostate made his entry into Antioch, 
in the year 364, the inhabitants were celebrating 
the death of Adonis." 

Some authors confine the appellation of Astarte 
to the beautiful planet known by the name of 
Venusy which had worshippers in Egypt, Arabia, 
and other countries of the East. Others assign 
the name of Astarte, the queen of heaven, to the 
moon,^ the Ashtoreth of holy writ, and the tutelar 
divinity of the city of Sidon.' These give to the 
mistress or wife of Adonis the name of Venus 
Urania. Thus Monsieur de Ramsay styles her, 
in his work entitled Les Voyages de Cyrus, where 
Amenophis is represented as explaining these 
ceremonies of Phoenician worship to the young 
prince of Persia. Of this communication the fol- 
lowing is an English translation : 

"The next day Cyrus accompanied the king of 
Tyre some furlongs from his capital, to assist at 
the annual rites instituted in commemoration of 
the death of Adonisl Between Heliopolis and 
Byblos there was a stately temple consecrated 
to Venus. On one side of the portal was placed 
a statue of the goddess in an attitude of mourn- 
ing. Her head leaned on her left hand. Grief 
appeared in her countenance, and tears seemed to 
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flow from her eyes^ which were turned towards a 
statue of her lover that was placed on the other 
side. A stream of blood seemed to flow from his 
heart, and to dye of a red colour the waters of the 
riTor Thammuz, or Adonis, which rolled impetu- 
ously towards the sea. The friezes and the archi- 
traves were adorned with sculptures in basso-re- 
lievo, representing the story of the unfaithfulness 
of the goddess and the effects of the constancy of 
Adonis. 

** The temple was built of fine Parian marble : 
its immense vaulted roof represented the firma- 
ment. In the middle of it appeared the chariot 
of the sun, encircled by the planets ; and at a 
greater distance the empyrean spangled with stars. 
Upon the altar stood a statue of the goddess, hold- 
ing in one hand the globe of the world, and on her 
wonderful girdle were described the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. The artist had animated the marble 
in such a manner that the statue expressed three 
different passions, according to the different points 
of view from which it was beheld. At a distance 
it was a noble and majestic beauty, that seemed 
to invite with a soft smile, accompanied with a 
tender and modest look. Upon a nearer view, her 
face, which was turned towards the east, pro- 
claimed the peaceful joy of a soul that saw the 
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beaii^ of trnfh. Whoi viewed from tlie oilier 
side, she seemed to tarn away her eyes, as despis^ 
ing those who durst approach her with impure 
thoughts. lo the scolptore over the altar Love« 
Qoder the form of Adonis, seemed to descend from 
heaveo. His conntenaDce was expressiTO of can- 
dear, inoocence, and simplicity. The yirtoes walked 
before him ; the muses followed him ; the graces 
were at his side : he held in* his hand a lighted 
torch, to show that he enlightens while he in^ 
flames. 

^* When Cyras entered the temple, he observed 
the people in mourning habits thronging into and 
around a cavern, in which the image of a young 
man was lying on a bed formed of lettuces, flowers 
and aromatic herbs. Nine days were spent in 
lamentations, prayers and fastings, after which 
the public sorrow was changed into a burst of 
gladness. Songs of joy succeeded, and the whole 
assembly joined in this sacred hymn: 'Adonis 
is restored to life ! Urania weeps no more ! Adonis 
is ascended to heaven ! He will appear again on 
earth to banish from it crime and misery for ever !' 
" Cyrus was struck with this solemnity. He 
knew nothing of Venus and Adonis but by the 
mythology of the Greeks, and he desired Ameno- 
phis to explain to him the true meaning of these 
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Phrygian ceremonies. This wise Egyptian, will« 
ing to grant his request, sat down with the young 
prince over against the gate of the temple, in a 
place whence they could see the statoes of the 
god and goddess, and the sculptures that repre- 
sented their adventures, and thus he began : 

'' ' It is not long since the Greeks were utter 
strangers to letters, the muses, and the sciences* 
Their understanding b still young ; they have no 
true knowledge of antiquity ; they have disfigured 
all the mysteries of the ancient religion by their 
absurd fictions and gross images. To us, the 
combats of Mithras, the murder of Osiris, the 
death of Adonis, the banishment of Apollo, and 
the labours of Hercules, present the same truths ; 
but difi^erent nations have exhibited them under 
different similitudes. The T^rian annals are as 
follow: 

" * Before the formation of the elements, the 
heavens, apd the earth, an eternal silence reigned 
through all the ethereal regions, and the music of 
the spheres had not yet begun. The great god 
Belus dwelt in inaccessible light with the goddess 
Urania, who sprang from his head, and with the 
god Adonis, whom he had engendered like unto 
himself. Belus being charmed with the beauty 
of his son, desired that there might be several 
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ttiniatares and living images of him. Adonis^ 
animated by the power of Belas, moulded some 
rays of light, and made suns, and stars, and num- 
berless worlds invisible to us ; but there were no 
inhabitants for them. Adonis looked wistfully 
upon his mother ; and on a sadden he saw a 
flower of uncommon beauty springing out of the 
vast abyss. He breathed on this flower: it swelled, 
expanded, and became a young goddess, whom he 
named after his mother, Urania. Transported 
with love and pleasure, Adonis would have pre- 
sented her to his father ; but she was not yet able 
to endure the splendour of his divine presence, or 
to breathe the pure air of the empyrean. 

" ' Adonis placed the young goddess in a star, in 
the centre of the universe, from whence she could 
see the course of all the heavenly bodies, and hear 
the divine music of the spheres, which now sounded 
to the praise of Belus. He then said to her — 
* Beautiful Urania ! I love you, and design you 
for a more transc^idant glory than that which 
you enjoy at present. I intend to make you my 
spouse, and to bless you with a happy race that 
shall people the heavens, and to conduct you at 
last with all your children into the sublime place 
above the stars where my father dwells. The 
only condition I require of you is, that you never 
wish to know more than what suits your present 
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state. Such is my will ; and such the immutabte 
decree of Belos.' 

" * Urania thought herself very happy to enjoy 
her felicity on such easy terms. She loved Adonis 
more than all the glory he promised her. He 
smiled on her, and she became the mother of all 
divinities, without ceasing to be the immortal 
virgin. She quickly peopled the stars with gods 
and goddesses, who were obedient to the will of 
Adonis, loving each other as the children of the 
same father, and aspiring by their virtues to be- 
come worthy of seeing the god Belus. 

** * For a long time Urania continued faithful : 
she followed Adonis every where. He led her 
through the immensity of space, to show her the 
numberless worlds which he had there produced. 
He often spoke to her of the superior regions, and 
of the pleasure she would one day feel in knowing 
him of whom all nature is but a faint image. 
These discourses at length kindled in Urania's 
mind a fatal curiosity. She began to be weary 
of her happiness, and had no longer any relish for 
the pleasures she enjoyed. Adonis now perceived 
the first motions of her unfaithfulness. She grew 
pensive, melancholy, distrustful, and at length 
broke out into these bitter complaints : * Adonis ! 
cruel Adonis ! why did you give me the idea of 
a happiness, the consideration of which makes me 
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now miserable? Yoa promised to carry me to the 
empyrean, and to show me your father. Yoa 
oaght to have concealed this design from me, or to 
have accomplished it sooner.' ' Imprudent Ura- 
nia !' replied Adonis, ' you are not going to ruin 
yourself in spite of all my counsels ! You are not 
yet capable of beholding the god Belns, or of sup- 
porting the splendour of his glory.' 

** * A vain curiosity, and an excessive desire of 
knowledge, now overcame the goddess. She was 
no longer sensible of the kindneiss and love of 
Adonis. She treated him with indifference, and 
at last forced him to leave her. The gods are 
delicate in love, and cannot suffer a divided 
heart. As soon as he was gone she renewed 
her complaints and reflections. She began to 
doubt, and by that doubting she became darken- 
ed ; and being thus unable to bear the pure air 
of the ethereal regions, she was thrown down 
into the sphere of the sun, and drew after her 
the inhabitants of seven other stars. These lu- 
minous bodies lost their own light and became 
planets, which rolled or circled about the sun 
to receive his influence. The gods who inha- 
bited them became demi-gods, and Urania was 
compelled to live in the moon. She now enjoyed 
only a borrowed light. She was clothed with an 
aerial and transparent body, which the Greeks 
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call the sabtile yebicle of the soul. She no longer 
breathed that pure air which had formed her life 
and nourishment. She lived upon ambrosia and 
nectar with the demi-gods she had drawn after 
her in her fall. Adonis, ever faithful and ever 
loving, descended into the sun, in order to be 
near his beloved Urania. He took the name of 
A{>ollOy and tried new means to make her sensible 
of his love. Sometimes she was soft^Dted, yielded 
to the sun's attractions, and brought her silver 
car near his rays ; then on a sudden she changed 
her sentiments, and wandered from him. She be- 
came inconstant and fantastical ; she put on new 
forms, according as she retired from her lover, or 
approached nearer to him. She at length' g^ve a 
loose to her ambition, and induced the inhabitants 
of the planets to adore her under the name of 
Astarte, the queen of heaven. 

" ' By the laws of immutable Fate, it was now 
necessary that the goddess should undergo a new 
metamorphosis, as a punishment for her new 
crime ; so she fell from the moon to the earth, and 
took the name of Venus. The inhabitants of the 
planets did not all follow her example. She 
seduced but a small number of them, and these 
demi-gods became men ; but men of the golden 
age. They were not guilty of gross crimes : they 
stiU preserved some marks of their original nature. 
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Tlie goddess by changing her element, changed 
ller food ; instead of ambrosia, she fed only upon 
fruits ; instead of drinking nectar, she quenched 
lier thirst in limpid streams and clear fountains* 
She had not as yet lost either her transparency or 
lier agility; she could mount into the air when 
she pleased, but she could not rise into the supe- 
rior regions. Adonis leaving the sun, now took 
the form of a young man, and came to dwell near 
Venus upon earth. At first she did not discoyer 
who he was; but she thought his company very 
agreeable, and fell in love with him. When at 
length she discovered it was Adonis himself, she 
was afraid, and fled from him. He pursued and 
called her; but she would not listen, nor be per« 
soaded to return* She gave a loose to all her 
fotlish desires; her pride settled into profane 
love ; she departed from virtue ; and Adonis was 
compelled once more to leave her to herself. 

'< * The inhabitants of the stars, seeing these 
repeated instances of Urania's ingratitude, were 
shaken in their obedience. ' Vice, ' said they, 
' cannot be very disagreeable to Belus, since he 
does not punish it. It is true that Urania is not 
what she was; but she is still a goddess, and still 
luq>py. Provided we enjoy pleasure, it is no mat- 
ter upon what terms we obtain it.' Independence 
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and libertj heighten the relish of the most vulgar 
enjoyments. A nniversal revolt was now aboat 
to take place among the inhaUtants of all the 
planets. 

" ' Belas now said to Adonis, * I repent of having 
drawn the imprudent Urania from her original 
flower. The universal harmony is disturbed by 
her ingratitude and obstinacy. I cannot vindicate 
the honour of ray laws, but by annihilating the 
unfaithful goddess and all her disobedient chil- 
dren.' These terrible words rent the vault of 
heaven, and frightened the kingdom of Chaos 
and eternal night. Adonis threw himself at his 
father's feet, exclaiming, ' Oh my father, take 
not vengeance on my Urania ! I love her with all 
her faults ! Her children are yours, since they 
are mine. Punish them, but do not entirely fc- 
stroy them. Curse their habitation ; blast its 
beauties ; expose the guilty race to sickness and 
death ; but oh ! let your punishments be reme* 
dies.' He spoke, and suddenly the pillars of the 
earth were shaken. The poles of the heavens 
changed their situation : the sun grew pale, and 
retired to a greater distance. The moon and the 
planets altered their motions. Thunder, winds, fire 
and rain mingled, and confounded the elements. 
The flowers faded ; the trees withered ; the earth 
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refused her usual bounty ; and sadness and barren- 
ness reigned around. 

" * "Venus, struck with terror, fell into a long 
swoon, and when she recovered, she saw nothing 
around her but a frightful desert upon the banks of 
the river Thammnz. Her misfortunes, however, did 
not change her heart. She sought to compensate 
her real miseries by creating to herself imaginary 
pleasures. She caused temples to be every where 
erected to her honour. She invented impure 
sacrifices and a profane worship. Her altars were 
stained with the biood of harmless animals. In- 
stead of eating herbs and fruits, she fed upon the 
flesh of the victims. She sought for all sorts of 
meats to excite and satisfy her sensuality. Her 
blood grew thick, and no longer circled in her 
veins with its usual freedom and amenity. The 
subtile vehicle of the soul became enveloped in a 
terrestrial and gross body. Venus could no longer 
fly into the air : she lost her lightness and trans- 
parency, and became mortal. Her children im- 
derwent the same change, and she saw them daily 
expiring before her eyes, the victims of intem- 
perance. Some of them hoping to elude the de- 
crees of Destiny, heaped mountains upon moun- 
tains, and endeavoured to scale the heavens ; but 
being struck down by thunderbolts, they dug 
themselves an abyss in the bowels of Chaos, where 
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Plato their chief had his empire ; and Venas was 
there adored under the name of Proserpine. 

'* ' The goddess now became frantic; she ran 
about the mountains and valleys, lamenting for her 
children and worshippers, and blaspheming against 
Belas. Adonis hearing h«r, left the celestial r^ions 
and came down upon earth. Venus perceived him 
at a distance, and would have thrown herself into 
the water to hide herself from his presence ; but 
he stopped her, and sat down by her. She held 
down her head with shame and confusion, and was 
afraid to look upon him. Finding at last that he 
made her no reproach, she raised her eyes from 
the ground, and fixing them on her lover, observed 
him pale, meagre, and disfigured, and without 
any remains of his former beauty ; besides which, 
he was covered with wounds and bruises. After a 
long silence he said to her, ' Ah, Venus ! inconstant 
Venus ! yon bewail your own miseries, but you are 
insensible to mine. To what a condition have you 
reduced me ! Judge of the greatness of your guilt by 
my sufierings. The god Belus would have destroyed 
you and your children; but I came down from hea* 
ven to repair the mischiefs caused by your ofiences, 
and to make war with the monsters that your 
crimes have engendered. I have killed the huge 
serpent Pyth<» ; the NemsBan lion ; the hydra of 
Lemai which sprang from your head when you 
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became false ; the centawcB, that deatroyed men ; 
the Cyclops, that forged the tbanderbolts ; the wild 
boar of Erymanthus, which woanded me with his 
mnrderoas tusks ; the Stymphalides, that spoiled 
the fruits of the earth ; and the dragon which had 
sriaed the garden of the Hesperides. I have 
driven them all down into hell, and am going to 
porsne them thither that I may complete my con- 
qnests/ Adonis having said this, fell into a mortal 
agony ; a stream of blood gushed from his heart, 
and dyed the waters of the river Thammuz. All 
the children of Venus assembled round him. He 
opened his eyes from time to time, and repeated 
these words : ' Judge of the greatness of your guilt 
by ny sufferings/ He continued thus for many 
hours, and at last expired through excess of pain. 
His spirit descended into the infernal regions to 
deliver Theseas and Pirithous, with all the other 
henoes vanquished by Pluto, and the manes that 
suffered in those gloomy habitations. 

*' * Venus lamented and bewailed her lover. Dur- 
ing nine days and nine nights she continued dis- 
consolate near the dead body, and could not tear 
hersdf away. Being at length exhausted with 
grief and fiewting, she fell into a profound sleep; 
nmr did she awake till her ears were struck by the 
sound of heavenly voices. She looked up, and 
beheld Adonis in the air, surrouaded by the heroes 
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and the shades which he had released from their 
darksome abode. He had resumed his first form 
and h» pristine beauty. He darted upon her a 
heavenly ray, to restore her strength and calm her 
spirits ; and then said to her, * My dear Urania, 
in all your wanderings I have followed you: I 
descended into the moon, upon earth, and even 
into the regions of Pluto, to deliver you and your 
disloyal children. I have suffered more than you 
can imagine ; but I do not repent of my sufferings, 
since yon are again sensible of my love. I leave 
you; but my wisdom shall never forsake you if 
you continue faithful to me. Farewell, dear 
Urania! you will see me no more till you re- 
semble me in beauty. The gods are enamoured 
with such only as resemble them. You will suffer 
a thousand miseries before this metamorphosis 
takes place ; nor can you re-ascend to heaven bat 
by the way in which you fell from it. You must 
be stripped of your terrestrial body, and you will 
then rise to the regions of the moon ; there you will 
lose your aerial body ; and your pure spirit, disen* 
gaged from all that can impede its progress, will 
fly away to the stars, where you will resume your 
former beauty ; but even this you will lose before 
you are transformed ;into my likeness. When you 
shall have undergone these three changes, and 
eiqiiated your guilt by thd purifying pains of each 
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new transfonnation ; and practised upon the earth, 
in the moon, and in the stars, all the human, heroic, 
and divine virtues, you shall ascend with me into 
the sublime place above the heavens, where you 
shall see my father Belus, and the goddess my 
mother, with Virtue, Truth, and Justice, not as 
they are here below, but as they exist in my father. 
Fear nothing ; invoke my aid ; and I will not leave 
you entirely, but send you help and support. 
Those of your children who shall imitate your 
example shall ascend with you to the fields of 
Hecate : the others shall descend into the gloomy 
regions of Pluto, there to be punished for their 
crimes. I have chained up the fierce Cerberus : 
henceforward he shall only be the instrument of 
my justice. I have established judges in hell, 
who will inflict punishment only to exterminate 
vice : so that even your rebellious children, when 
they shall have been plunged nine times into the 
waves of the burning Acheron, the chilling Styx, 
the black Cocytus, and the foaming Phlegethon, 
shall be purified and permitted to drink of the 
waters of Lethe, that shall cause them to forget all 
their past miseries and crimes. When the period 
shall arrive, in which there shall be no mortal or 
immortal that is not prepared to behold my father, 
I will return to banish evil out of the universe, 
VOL. III. Q 
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and to establish haroKNiy through all the iiameii- 
sitj of ipaoe. In the mean time, dear Urania, 
assemble those of your children who are willing to 
follow yea. Institute festivals in my honour; and 
let them be annually celebrated with pomp» to 
perpetuate the memory of your unfaithfalness and 
my love.' 

** Here Amenophis ceased ; and Cyrus ex- 
pressing his thanks for the information he had 
received, returned with him to Tyre," — Voyages 
de Cyrus* 

Observations. — In the Palazzo Borghese is a 
painting by Scarsellino, which exhibits Venus 
weeping for the loss of Adonis. 



Notes.'^X Adonis. In the Phoenician language he 
was called Thammuz, or Tammuz ; and is by this last 
name mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, which furnish 
us with many awful accounts of the departure of the 
Israelites from the worship of the living and true 
God ; their conduct in this respect exhibiting an em- 
blematical and sad picture of our own inconstancy and 
forgetfulness of that all-perfect Being, whose claim to 
•our love, gratitude and obedience we acknowledge 
with our lips, even while in the pursuit of the fleeting 
pleasures of this life we are virtually stifling the con- 
viction in our hearts. 
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Ifany of the idoUtrouft practices of the house of 
Judah are enumerated in the account of one of the 
visions of the prophet Ezekiel : among them the 
commemoration of the death of Tammuzt or Adonis, 
ia thus mentioned : 

Ht said also unto mtt Turn ihtt yet again^ and 
ikau shah see greater abominaiions ihat they do. 

nen he brought me to the door of the gaie of the 
Lord's houUt which was toward the north, and behold, 
there sat women weeping for Tammuz. 

Then he said unto me. Hast thou seen this, O son 
of man? Is it a light thing to the house ofJudah, 
ihat they commit the abominations which are com- 
mitted here? — Ezek. viii. 13, 14. 17. 

2 Moon. The Hebrews, addicting themselves to 
the idolatrous practices of the nations with whom they 
dwelt or sojourned, made sacrifices^ offerings, and li- 
bations to the moon, calling her the ** queen of hea- 
ven." (See Jerem. vii. 17, 18, and zliv. 17, to the 
end of the chapter.) The appearance of the new 
moon was also hailed by them with feastings and re- 
joicings. (See 1 Sam. zz. 5. 18.) In the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the moon, as an object of idolatrous worship, 
is called Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Zidonians, 
the abomination of the Zidonians. (See 1 Kings zi. 
5.) Solomon, who in early youth had been an ezem- 
plary and devout worshipper of the living and true 
God, was, in his more advanced age, drawn into 
idolatry by his wives; of whom the greater number 
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were foreignen, educated in the worriiip of strange 
gods. He introdooed the worship of Ashtoreth 
among the people of Israel, and built a temple in 
honour of this goddess on the Mount of Oliyes, which, 
on account of this and many other idols, is called in 
Scripture thewioumt of corruption, (See 2 Kings xxiii. 
13.) Milton calls it ike hiU of scandal, the eppro- 
hriome hili, the offensive mountain. 

There stood 
Her temple on the offenswe mumntain ; built 
Bj that axorioiis king, whose heart, though large. 
Beguiled by fair idolatreaaet, fell 
To idols foul. 

Paradise Lost. 

3 Sidon, The heretofore flourishing and commercial 
capital of Zidonia (or Sidonia), a district on the west 
of Syria. This once famous city is seated on the shore 
of the Mediterranean, about fifty miles from Damascus, 
and twenty-four from Tyre. It is now an inconsider- 
able town, bearing the name of Said. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The foregoing narrations, as far as they maybe 
considered only as elegant tales or fables, or as 
allegorical representations of the splendid pheno- 
mena of natnre, in their various and astonishing 
combinations, are exquisitely ingenious, and in the 
highest degree pleasing and amusing. They serve 
to elucidate a system of mythology, which the 
classic, that is to say the Greek and Latin, poets 
** adopted as a grand and beautiful machinery for 
the embellishment of their poems;'' and the fine 
arts of painting and sculpture have lent their 
aid to embody these fictions, and to give them a 
" local habitation" in monuments which have long 
excited, and will long continue to excite, the 
admiration of every beholder of true taste and 
genuine sensibility. But when we recollect that 
the principal ideal agents and personages herein 
mentioned, though constantly represented as de- 
based by every weakness and polluted by every 
vice, were really the objects of religious, or rather 
of superstitious worship and adoration, we are 
struck with confusion, wonder, and pity. 
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Alas ! how UDBatisfactory, how truly degrading 
to the spirit of man, must ever be any system of 
religious worship that originates not in the purest 
love, and the most awful veneration for its object : 
principles that induce a heartfelt wish, and a con- 
stant and sincere, though humble effort to imitate 
perfections, in the contemplation of which the soul 
is, as it were, lost in holy adoration ! 

When Learning and Science extended their be- 
nign and enlightening influence, and men began to 
exercise their reasoning faculties, they naturally 
became sensible of this truth ; and the expanding 
mind soared, though with feeble wing, towards an 
object of religious worship suited to its vast capa- 
cities, its immortal energies, its holiest affections ! 
The light of reason, gleaming through the long 
and awful vista of creation, pointed with glim- 
mering ray to that all-perfect Being : the still 
small voice of conscience whispered his omnipre- 
sence ; and Grsecia's half-enlightened poets, in 
the new-born feeling of filial adoration, exult- 
ingly sang, " We are all his offspring :" Acts xvii. 
28. Hence the erection of an altar bearing this 
remarkable inscription — To the unknown god, in 
the midst of the idolatrous city of Athens, whose in- 
habitants (according to the testimony of ancient wri- 
ters) already, in conjunction with their neighbours 
the Romans, acknowledged upwards of 30,000 
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divinities ! We are informed in the chapter before 
mentioned that the apostle Paul, while he so- 
jonmed in Athens, waiting the arrival of his friends 
and fellow-labourers, Silas and Timotheus, saw 
this altar ; and that his spirit being moved at the 
sight of a people wholly given to idolatry ^ he con- 
versed and argaed with the Jews, with other devout 
persons, with certain philosophers of the Epicu- 
reans, the Stoics, &c. and preached unto them 
Jesus and thb resurrection. — Actsxvii.18. 

The book containing the doctrine preached by 
this holy apostle, the Gospel that has brought life 
and immortality to light, '' the Christian reve- 
lation which was given to instruct mankind in 
forming right notions of the Supreme Being, of his 
attributes and agency, of the means of pardon, and 
the most acceptable mode of worship,'' is in our 
hands; and we are commanded by Him who 
shall hereafter '' judge the world in righteousness," 
and call us to account for our obedience, to study 
its contents, as a means of acquainting ourselves 
with him in whom is our eternal life. Search the 
Scriptures, John v. 19. 

With respect to the arts of music, poetry, paint- 
ing, &c., of which frequent mention is made in the 
course of this work, it may not be irrelevant to 
observe, that each and all of these are capable of 
affording the most chaste and refined pleasure 
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to tho«e whom nature has endowed with a taste 
for their real beauties, and whose situation in life 
may afford leisure for the cultivation of that taste 
without infringing on the time we are bound to 
eonsecrato to the duties of our Christian calling. 
In the acquisition of any of these arts, however, 
as in every other useful pursuit, the young student 
should aim at excellence, on the universally ad* 
mitted principle, that " if it be worth while to 
do or to learn any thing, it i& winrtfa while to 
do or to learn it well." It has been observed of 
the late pious and Kev. Mr. Henry Martyn, mis- 
sionary to India, a man remarkable for his diligent 
perseverance in the study of several Oriental lan- 
guages, his indefatigable zeal in using them for 
the propagation of the gospel over a large portion 
of the habitable globe, and vigilant superintend- 
ence of the translation of the New Testament into 
Hindostanee, a language intelligible to sixty mil- 
lions of immortal souls, that though he ever aimed 
at an entire abstraction from the vanities of the 
world, he allowed himself the full enjoyment of 
rational and refined gratifications. His own obser- 
vations on this subject are well worth recording. 
'' Since I have known God in a saving manner, 
painting, poetry and music have had charms un- 
known to me before. I have received what I sup- 
pose is a taste for them ; for religion has refined 
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my mind, and made it susceptible of impressions 
from the sablime and beautifal. Oh I how reli- 
gion secures the heightened enjoyments of those 
pleasures which keep so many from God by be- 
coming a source of pride." 



Note. — ^ThescTolumes, which, in the warmest feelings 
of maternal solicitude and affection, were compiled 
several years ago, for the information and amusement 
of the author's own daughters, and presented to them 
in manuscript, are now, at their request (a request 
originating in the desire to possess this humble produc- 
tion of their mother's hours of leisure in print), brought 
before the public. Should they, making their way 
" through evil report and good report," of reviewers 
and critics of different creeds, opinions, and tempers, 
ultimately find a place in the libraries of schools in 
general, or of establishments for female education in 
particular, their occasional perusal may be productive 
of great advantage to young readers, inasmuch as it 
will supply their judicious teachers with hints and 
matter for instructive conversation on very important 
and interesting subjects : such, for instance, as 

The degrading effects of idolatrous worship on the 
human mind. 

The spiritual idolatry of such as are '' lovers of plea- 
sure more than lovers of God." 

The necessity of a divine revelation. 

The nature and evidences of the Christian dispensa- 
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CioB ; its sancMfyiBg influence on the temper and eon- 
duct, &c. Sec. 

Oral and colloquial instruction is always attended 
with peculiar advantage^ as being particularly adapted 
to the understanding of the pupil; especially calculated 
to arrest attention, to induce inquiry, and thus to ex- 
ercise the reasoning faculties of the young and unpre- 
judiced mind. Education is cm arduous task. Its 
impressions and influences bear the impress of eternity. 
May those who engage in this work of awful responsi- 
bility ever keep in view its design and end ! So, with 
the divine blessing on their labours, shall their pupils' 
future walk in life be, indeed, ** the path of the just, 
shining more and more unto the perfect day." Thei/ 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of thejirma- 
ment, and they that turn many to righteousness, as 
the stars for ever and ever, — Dan, xii. 3. 

In the course of man, from liis birth to his grave. 

The path which we all are treading. 
Is there nought in thin sad career that can save 

Ub from error and self-apbraiding ? 

O yes ! There's a vision so pure, so bright, 

That the being to whom it is given. 
Hath bathed in a sea of li«iiig light. 

And the theme of that vision is — heaven. 

Moore. 



THE END. 
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